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Preface 


When the possibility arose of using one of the numbers of the 
oe for an analysis of some selected contemporary art forms that 
ve enrapt audiences, we were enthusiastic at its potentialities. And 
our cerebral ers were challenged just because too many of the 
new theater, drama and novels have been accused of being “sick” and 
at the very least “meaningless.” But, no ready body of articles was 
available, no crew from the behavioral sciences, nor the arts and 
humanities stood in the wings ready to leap on stage upon cue, As 
Bennis points out in his article, special soliciting techniques were 
used, in itself a fascinating exercise, to gather special articles. 

Why should the Journal devoted to the communication of scien- 
tific findings and interpretations engage in this extraordinary effort? 

As Bennis points out, there is the concern with increasing the 
communications and relations between the cultures of the humanities 
and arts and the cultures of the sciences. But inter-cultural under- 
standing is also purposive rather than an end in and of itself? Com- 
munication to what end? As we thought about this question of “why,” 
we felt we would disguise or rationalize our subjective wishes into 
potential audience or reader reactions. Without presuming to instruct 
the reader as to what he might “get” from the number, we do want 
to state some of our own alternating reactions and projections. And 
in keeping with the topic and spirit of this number of the journal, 
we do not feel that we have to land on one of any number of possible 

ends” and reasons for pursuing this topic. We offer three stances or 
perspectives to use while immersing in the culture of the contempo- 
rary theater, cinema and novel. 

(a) The “absurd” and “moving” touch us and stir us because 
they are about the human condition, but only of a small sub-group 
in our society. The characters, portrayals, themes and lack of themes 
may be realistic but only of a limited segment of the population and 
of the society. Clinical psychopathologies arouse compassion, chal- 
oe professional skills of understanding and therapy, but are 

of us, 

(b) One proper job of the artist is to take some small tendencies 
and aspects of reality and construct a framework of exaggerated gro- 
tesqueries. Amplifications bigger than life and beyond reason sledge 

er us with what really are small rocks in our experiences. 
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(c) How can the alert Lng see and anticipate the “fu- 
ture” social issues more clearly? Can the analogical conceptual frame- 
works of the artist help construct a conceptual framework for the 
research scientist? Since art is communicating to us through a non- 
technical framework (that is, not our behavioral scientists’ accustomed 
logical jargon), we can examine the presentation of reality for our 

of converting these understandings into verifiable and non 
verifiable statements about the conditions of man in our contempo- 
rary society. Perhaps we can “see” the social issues that will be a 
SPSSI domain in the next decade. 

Anyone of these three orientations ought to be sufficient justifi- 
cation for focussing our serious attention on the artists presentations. 
The combination overdetermines the reason for this number. And 
we confess, the idea of this number seemed like exciting mind stretch- 
sates peat emp pide one and aesthetic 

ves. Not good clean fun, but unrelieved grimness seems to be our 
fate, however. 
Rosert CHIN 
General Editor 


INTRODUCTION 


How the Issue Was Formed 
Warren G. Bennis 


This special issue devoted to the “Arts and the Social Sciences” 
was prompted by several considerations. First and foremost was a 
general interest in the mounting tension between the “Two cultures,” 
a split made plain by C. P. Snow in his 1959 Rede Lecture and fueled 
beyond sensibilities by the recent Leavis-Snow controversy raging in 
England. 

It is a bit puzzling as to why the Snow debate had taken on so 
much steam now and why it has captivated the imagination of so many 
intellectuals here and abroad. Certainly the issue is not new. Dryden 
wrote in 1668: 


If natural causes be more known now than in the time of Aristotle, 
because more studied, it follows that poesy and other arts may, with 
the same pains, arrive still nearer to perfection. 


And Shelley, over a century and a half ago in his “Defense of Poetry,” 
wrote: 


The cultivation of these sciences which have enlarged the limits of 
the empire of man over the external world has, for want of the poetical 
faculty, proportionally circumscribed those of the internal world. 


And, as Lionel Trilling points out (1962), Matthew Arnold composed 
his “Literature and Science” as the Rede Lecture at Cambridge sev- 
enty-seven years before Sir Charles gave his on the same topic. 

No, the issue is not new—or settled. But why the “unexampled 
ferocity, the outraged attacks and counter-attacks, the prominence of 
the issue? No one can say with confidence what the reasons are for 
the current intensification of the fissures between the humanities and 
the Sciences. The unparalleled successes and hegemony of the phys- 
ical sciences? The need for scientific understanding by politicians and 

olitical understanding by scientists? The specter of a depertonaliznl 
raed, computerized mass society? The grey vision of robot- 
e scientists, lacking the veins of humanness, ruling the future? 
k Whatever the reasons, whatever the historical context—whether 
is Rousseau attacking the philosophes or D. H. Lawrence denounc- 
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ing psychoanalysis—there is, within all of us, a Romantic Agony, a 
tension between Reason and Passion that is currently revealed in its 
contemporary form as the so-called Two Cultures controversy. 


° b ° ° 


The Editors of the Journal of Social Issues have been concerned 
with a rather a oan "a version of this controversy, the oft-noted 
gap—the misunderstanding—between the social sciences and the arts, 
what F. Wyatt refers to ruefully as the “no-relationship.” (1963) It 
is bizarre, but probably true, that there appears to be as much antag- 
onism (perhaps more!) between the social sciences and the humani- 
ties as there is between the physical sciences and the humanities. It 
is bizarre because the odi sciences and the humanities seem to 
have so much in common. What Malraux (1961) says for example, 
that “‘art’ is the expression of significant relations between human 
beings, or between minds and things,” only a few social scientists 
morte take exception to that statement as a definition of the social 
sciences, It is true, probably, because the target of inquiry for both 
is the human condition and this similarity of goal may breed juris- 
dictional disputes, fruitless arguments over “method,” and a “narcis- 
sism of petty differences.” 

For this issue we os lly had in mind the relationship between 
the social sciences and those art forms referred to as the Theater of 
the Absurd and the New Cinema, most particularly the Nouvelle 
Vague and the New Experimental Cinema. We felt that there are 
some very significant currents in these artistic productions and that 
it Si be useful to detect some tangencies, some communication— 
even some integration between the human sciences and these artistic 
enterprises. We wanted to see if the boundaries between the arts and 
the social sciences could be restructured so that inputs from one can 
nourish the other. 

Why the New Cinema and the Theater of the Absurd? Partly 
to pare down our aspiration and partly for a focus of convenience. 
But for another reason as well. Because these art forms exemplify 
what Daniel Bell (1963) calls a “revolution in sensibility,” whose 
“common elements lie in the effects which culture (the expressive 
symbolization of experience) seeks to produce, and in contemporary 
society these effects I would identify as novelty, sensation, simulta- 
neity, immediacy, and impact.” These intentions are insidiously cor- 

1 There is no denying, of course, considerable differences in style as well as 
substance of the humanities and the social sciences, but these differences are not 
of the magnitude to cause the present lack of comprehension or antagonism. 

2 These are unfortunate labels, but no one has supplied different or better 
ones. Martin Esslin, taking Camus’ Myth of the Sisyphus popularized the term 


Theater of the Absurd (1961). For clarification of the New Experimental Cinema 
see Dienstfrey (1962). 


—— 
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~ related with certain trends in our mass society, and impart—through 
A ~ the breathless New Cinema and zany Theater of the Absurd—new 
ý truths for our times. Or so we reason." 


À With this in mind we wrote letters to many people who we 
thought might have something to say on this issue. In order to com- 
municate our focus for this issue, we reproduced the last paragraph 

of this letter requesting papers for this special issue: (The letter was 
dated December 6, 1962). 


We would like a contribution from you on any facet of the relation- 
ship between the Theater of the Absurd and/or New Experimental 
$ Cinema. This article could include such questions as: (1) The sociology 
. of these new artistic developments; e.g. why their acceptance and reso- 
4 nance now? Background, education, “roots” of the artists? (2) What 
] are the social and psychological significances of these works of art? 
N What are they trying to say? Esslin, for example, in his Theater of the 
Absurd, uncovers a number of meanings of this theatrical development: 
j man sinking toward death; man entangled in illusion; man breaking 
m through cold loneliness; man breaching the dead wall of complacency 
* and automatism; man looking for meaning, etc. (3) What are the limi- 
tations and potentialities of artistic creations for understanding human 
p behavior? Is new ground being broken or does the new theater and 
m cinema simply expose old wounds? (4) What are the limitations and 
potentialities of social science for the artists? 

But the questions raised here are not limits or constraints to be 

placed on you; they are only some of our own questions. 


About fifty people were asked to submit papers in the first mail- 
ing (all told, some 150 people were contacted), thirty from the arts 
and twenty from the social sciences. The former included directors, 
writers, critics, actors, and producers. Only a handful were associated 
with the academy. The latter were academic social scientists who were 
recommended by the Editorial Board and some outside advisors with 
a wide overview of developments in the sociology and psychology ot 
aesthetic developments. 

The first responses were disappointing. In the first place none of 
those in the “artist” group agreed to write papers. Most of them 
thought it was “an excellent idea,” or “interesting task” or “appealing 

* Proposal,” but none could do it. The model response was payin like 
letter received from a movie critic: ' 


. . . I have had to decline any further writing assignments for 
this year in order to devote myself to a book. The subject is certainly 
a fascinating one and demands treatment, but, as I said, I do not feel 
I am the one to do it just now... . 
-_—_ 
al A These intentions (novelty, sensation, etc.) are equally true of other modern 
rms as well as such Action Painting, electronic music, etc. 
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Another popular response was the following: 
Thank you for inviting me to contribute to the Journal of Social 
Issues, This really is not my field. (This, from one of the leading di- 
rectors of French cinema. W.G.B.) A person better qualified to write 
such an article would be —————. He can be found at 3 
Sincerely yours. 


One famous movie critic wrote: 
The topic is much too broad, you don’t mention how much ($$$), 
and anyway I have no time for the next 12 months. So it seems hopeless. 
Sorry. 


This last letter was received at my office on Febru 15th 1962, 
over two months after my letter had been mailed. I felt that the 
author captured my mood, however; it did, indeed, seem hopeless. 

The social scientists, for their part, fared no better. They tended 
to be more cheerful, hopeful, vague and outrageously irresponsible. 
One promised me a paper on Genet, Theater of the Absurd and their 
social meaning. After Soning him for almost a year, he tells me that 
he wrote it during the summer but submitted it elsewhere. He won- 
dered if I might consider another manuscript which turned out to be 
nothing more or less than a brilliant paper on “Levels and Meanings 
in the Social Sciences with Special Attention to Erikson’s Concept of 
Identity.” When I phoned the writer to tell him that I certainly en- 
joyed this paper and would like to have a copy of the paper for my 
own files but that it wouldnt be appropriate for this particular issue, 
he gruffly responded: “Well, for Godsake, I wish you'd make it clear 
what you wanted anyway,” and brusquely hung up. 

At least five people said they misplaced my original letter due to 
(1) en of offices, (2) moving, (3) going to Europe, (4) return- 
ing from Europe, and (5) nervousness. Just the other day (Nov. 2, 
1963) a literary critic, to his dismay, found my letter on his cluttered 
desk and responded. Three social scientists, having promised papers 
(due June 15th, September Ist—‘“at the latest”—October 15th, and 
December Ist, 1963) reneged on their promises. 

On August 12th, 1963 I received a letter dated July 30, 1963 from 
‘ha gece tars to one of the leading American movie directors which 
read: 

That son-of-a-bitch Mr. ——————————- will be shot at dawn 

for the severe crime of procrastination, in form of unanswered corre- 

spondence. His last words were that he will mail you an article tentatively 

called “Absurd and Senseless Cinema” in the second part of August. 

It will be between 12 and 15 double space pages. Love and Kisses. 


The paper, of course, never arrived and I began to ponder on the 
true seriousness of the Two Culture problem which was beginning to 
grab me personally. Alas. 
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In any case, we do have an issue devoted to the Arts and the 
Social Sciences. It is not quite what we had in mind to begin with, but 
we think the articles are fresh and vital. There is an unfortunate skew- 
ing of writers from the academy and from the social sciences, Samuel 
Hirsch is our only representative from the performing arts, but even 
he is an academician, holding down the post of Head of the Directing 
and Acting Department at Boston University’s School of Fine Arts. 
Norman Holland has a foot in each camp, as Professor of Humanities 
at M.LT. as well as movie critic of the Hudson Review. In addition to 
compromising on the representation of authors, we have had to relax 
our strictures for material. It was not possible to restrict this issue to 
the New Cinema and Theater of the Absurd. The classic theater, 
modern novel, French Impressionism, were included as well. How- 
ever, we have given the editorial preference to our original bias. 

In conclusion, let us not lose sight of the promise which guided 
us in putting together this issue. Samuel Butler once said that “The 
more a thing knows its own mind, the more living it becomes.” Both 
the arts and the social sciences can help us know our own mind and 
help us become more human. It follows, then, that we need both. 
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Placing Aesthetic Developments in 
Social Context: A Program of 
Value Analysis 


Arthur J. Brodbeck 


After emerging in the fifties, and slowly accumulating a body of 
work, a strong public identity has now finally been assumed by two 
new “movements” in cinema and theatre. Popularly they have been 
dubbed “the theatre of the absurd” and the “nouvelle vague” cinema, 
although no one seems altogether happy about the “identification 
tags.” Both have aroused animated interest beyond their point of 
origin and the gradual diffusion of patterns they contain is now no- 
ticeably international. Even the Soviet Union has been caught giving 
a top award to a film, 814, that is very near “the new wave,” if not 
squarely of it. America has been a willing “host” to many importa- 
tions from both movements, and current signs all suggest that the 
traffic to our shores will increase, although we have not as yet created 
as many or as distinguished examples as France or England or even 
perhaps Italy and Argentina. Interestingly enough, although these 
movements do not seem to have been directly responsible, they have 
a at a time when audiences in America were moving from the 

tial to the more intime theatres and cinemas that have since pro- 
vided a modest display case for the succession of works in the genre.* 
Yet the characterization of these patterns as a collectivity is still some- 
what puzzling, if we are to judge th by the lack of consensus among, 
as well as the growing number of, the interpreters who seek to clarify 
their content to their audiences. We are often told they are “anti- 
plays” or “meta-theatre” or have grown out of a system of thought that 
goes beyond Pe to the “pataphysics” associated with Alfred 
Jarry. We are told they are a Western embodiment of the principles 
of Zen. Those who have produced them are often content to say 
only that they are merely what they are, akin to the kind of skirting 
of issues one found when intelligence was said to be merely what 


1 This shift in audience setting has allowed for much more “mass circula- 
tion” of special and sophisticated styles in cinema and theatre. 
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intelligence tests measure. Sometimes we are even told that any mean- 
ing is to be taken, as if we were being exposed to relatively “pure” 
projective devices, the outstanding example being Resnais’ remarks 
about his Last Year at Marienbad. 
Intrigued as the public has been by all of the mystification that 
surrounds the movements, it has not been content merely to “ex- 
ence” them. On the contrary, it has asked to have its experience 
clarified and sometimes, with great alacrity, has turned to the modern 
social scientist for answers, when they were not forthcoming else- 
where. In some ways, the social psychologist—and the basic data for 
all of the family of sciences about man is that of social chology, 
however differently it is processed by each—is in a more advantageous 
= than the humanist to appraise events in the humanist’s own 
in. He is trained to think, first of all, about the social process as 
a whole and to place art as part of the process within the total social 
configuration. He is, therefore, less likely to become involved in matters 
of sheer aesthetic concerns apart from the wider purposes they serve 
in the total setting. Secondly, he is trained to think and appraise in 
terms of systematic and depersonalized categories that carry with them 
public rules for usage. While he may as often as the humanist start 
with subjective impressions, he goes on to place these under formal 
rubrics and to find objective indices by which to estimate the strength 
of tendencies (and relationships among them). What he says may 
often lack the same elegance of impression associated with “literature,” 
and indeed may often appear “barbaric” to the literati, but it makes 
up for that by being a less privatized statement. Indeed, it is this very 
matter of language that is at the heart of much of the “theatre of the 
absurd” and we shall have occasion to refer to it again. Having said 
this much, however, it is wise to remind ourselves that these features 
that are the earmarks of the new behavioral scientist are increasingly 
becoming part of the humanities themselves and, unhappily, we are 
also witnessing the regression to more intuitive and literary modes of 
thought among those who are self-identified as behavioral scientists, 
often shorn of the style that makes “privitization” more than clinically 
interesting, Clearly, if “a third culture” is emerging, it does not neces- 
í sarily respect conventional professional alliances and often crosses 
official boundaries to create unexpected and highly productive coali- 
tions between humanist and social scientist. 
By now, it is an elementary procedure in social psychology to 
search for the meaning of an individual or collective response pattern 
placing it fully within its environing context. No part of the con- 
a can be overlooked if we are to establish meaning unambiguously. 
© carry out the contextual method, many of us have found it neces- 
Sary to conduct a systematic survey from five different but intimately 
telated points of view. These are: 
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Goal thinking 
Trend thinking 
Condition thinking 
Projective thinking 
Alternative thinking. 


Indeed, we might say that only after all five forms of thinking have 
been brought to bear upon a pattern under scrutiny does it emerge 
with sufficient clarity, rather than being taken as known at the start. 
The order of application cannot be conducted routinely; depending 
upon the specific empirical features one encounters as one conducts 
inquiry into the meaning of a pattern, the order of thinking may shift 
from problem to problem. In short, order of application is itself part 
of the empirical contingencies of the inquiry. The method thus allows 
for the greatest possible freedom of thought, while remaining rigor- 
ously systematic. Futhermore, one may have to work back and forth 
several times between the various avenues of approach, rather than 
run through each only once. Because the five forms of thinking are 
interrelated, one form may be brought only up to a somewhat ambig- 
uous point, until explored in terms of the direction offered by another 
form, after which we can proceed to pick up the former strain of 
inquiry beyond the point of ambiguity at which we were forced to 
leave it. Together all five forms of thinking are exhaustive of the 
possible ways in which any problem may be approached. No other 
way of providing contextualization remains. However, this does not 
mean that any one form of thinking can quickly be exhausted in its 
empirical application to a specific problem. Indeed, we are often re- 
quired to stretch our available scientific capacities beyond the bounda- 
ries scientific convention often arbitrarily sets for us, if we are to serve 
the interest of what maximum enlightenment ideally requires, 
Contextual study can have great scope and it can have great 
depth. Ideally, both are required and in some integrated arrangement. 
Without understanding which positions in the social structure and 
which cultures are and are not producing and attending to these new 
aesthetic movements, we do not have a very secure basis for arriving 
at penetrating hypotheses. Unfortunately, the psychology of art has 
suffered a good deal by having only very thin data about the audiences 
, that respond to different forms of art. Such scope data, however, still 
need to be supplemented by depth studies. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent to communication experts that, even when one has a good 
estimate of art content and audience characteristics, generalizations 
about impact and outcome of the exposure are not always verified, but 
require attention to further details, especially the unconscious pro- 
cesses. I doubt if anyone would have predicted that Waiting for Godot 
would have been a smashing success, as it was, at San Quentin. A 
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great deal of the current inquiry into art in depth appears cut off from 
scope inquiry, however. Scope study often provides us with some 
systematic basis for the intelligent selection of concrete persons and 
art works for depth study, so that such detailed inquiry can be seen 
as “representative” or “exceptional” with pound to the whole pattern 
to be clarified. A method by which scope and depth may be integrated 
has been set forth elsewhere (1, 3). 

Customarily, for a symposium, one is not expected to contribute 
a definitive program of research on a topic, but to offer some useful 
hypotheses for research scrutiny. The procedure used in the remainder 
of the essay is that of: (1) acquainting the reader with each of the 
five forms of thinking; and (2) making a number of selective applica- 
tions of each form to the two interesting new movements in film and 
theatre. The goal is to give a representative exemplification of what a 
fuller program of contextualization would look like. As a kind of 
prelude to this discussion, however, a social psychological theory of 
art will be very briefly presented, because in many ways the discussion 
which follows flows out of it and is often more intelligible when re- 
ferred back to it. Quite purposively, the theory is stated less formally 
than it might be, since it is premature at this time to overtighten postu- 
lates and hypotheses. 


Art as a Clarifier of Mood 


In some early studies of mine into attraction toward aggression 
films, it was discovered that some children who were quite aggressive 
and quite low im aggression both were attracted toward aggressive 
films. If the function of art were to vicariously express inhibited im- 
pulse, only the nonaggressive children should have sought out vicari- 
Ous aggressive experience. Instead, some in both groups did. The 
decisive factor that emerged was one of worry about a pattern of 
behavior. Thus, the children who worried that they were not aggres- 
sive enough and those who worried that they were too aggressive were 
the ones highly attracted to aggressive films, whereas those who did 
not worry when aggressive or not aggressive showed lowered interest. 
By now, projective testers too have been discovering that aggressive 
content to projective tests are obtained from those who are highly 
aggressive in actual life with a frequency comparable to those who 
are not, In short, then, what has emerged is a worry hypothesis. It 
does not matter whether one manifests or does not manifest a partic- 


ular behavior pattern in everyday life, only whether one worries about 
— 


2 An interesting complication: Those who were rated highly aggressive by 
others, but rated themselves as low in aggression, avoided seeing aggressive films. 
At greater depth, the worry phenomena is modified, apparently, even though it 
may continue to hold after exposure is made. 
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the actual absence or presence of the pattern, when art is resorted 
to as a form of problem-solving about that pattern. 

It seems possible to take this lead several steps further in terms 
of an analysis of subjective experience. It has long been a common 
perception that art “improves upon” experience. It takes what there 
is in experience and gives it better form. In so doing, it frequently 
simplifies and orders remembered experience into patterns that actual 
experience has provided only as murky potentialities and possibilities. 
Experience is seldom aesthetically satisfying. Art improves upon it. In 
those cases where worry is absent, the subjective components of ex- 
perience—the way in which mood and images combine—must have 
assumed more satisfying form than the other experiences that issue 
in worry. 

But the process works both ways. Having had an experience of 
form that art provides which is aesthetically moving, a person may 
seek to reinstate that “ideal” experience in his actual life, even where 
the mood and image relate to intense anger. New patterns of per- 
ceiving may develop out of the art image, so that the irrelevant to it 
in everyday life is given selective inattention and all that maximizes 
the “ideal” form is highlighted. Needless to say, a good deal of such 
back and forth movement between art and actual experience may be 
highly preconscious.* 

_ Indeed, there are those who believe that one only discovers any- 
thing new about reality by entertaining some useful and relevant 
fantasies by which to explore it. Oftentimes, mood and image appear 
in conflict. The image of events one has entertained lead to no clarifica- 
tion of feeling about them; hence, the ensuing state of worry and the 
resort, in part, to whatever fantasy art may provide that can possibly 
add an increment of mood clarification. 

, While all of this has been stated in the vocabulary of the subjec- 
tive life, we have found in principle no difficulty in objectifying it for 
research purposes by appropriate, if crude, operational indices. At the 
present time, there is no more neglected field of psychological investi- 
gation than that of mood, although the work of Nowlis (11) has been 
of importance in calling attention to what there is there to be dis- 
covered, and physiological research has begun to lean heavily on 
mood measurement. In another essay (2) the manner in which mood 
may be systematically studied as a form of value expression has been 
detailed. Extending such analyses, we may say that, through clarifying 
mood, art may inadvertently assist in ultimately clarifying values. 

Truncated as the presentation of the theory has been, it serves in 

8 It is being assumed throughout that subjectivities are composed of moods, 


images, or both, but no further “elements.” All th 
“expression,” such as tacit word use. rest moves into objective 
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any event to indicate a viewpoint which suffuses a good deal of the 
discussion to follow.* It may be useful to place the ry among the 
five forms of thinking now to be surveyed. As a theory, it belongs 
under that mode of thinking which we refer to as condition thinking, 
even though it has relevance to much that is to be said under the 
other tasks of contextualization. 


Goal Thinking 


What influence are these two new movements seeking to exert 
in the world? When we ask about the meaning of any response pattern, 
whether individual or collective, we are required to estimate what out- 
come is being sought by the person or group through that pattern of 
responding. Indeed, it is the very fact that responses don’t automati- 
cally announce their meanings that requires us to be contextual in the 
first place. By now, part of the elementary introduction to social psy- 
chology consists in demonstrating how the same response pattern, as 
a mere physical act, may have quite different intended (or realized) 
outcomes in shifting situations. Although it is frequently uphill work 
to establish unequivocally the preferred outcomes sought by actors in 
social prones the frontiers before us lie within the emerging social 
psychology of values, 

Elementary as all this may be, current motivational analyses now 
in wide professional use fall far short of providing the conceptual tools 
that consistently facilitate a coherent method of contextualization. 
Some categorical schemes, for instance, list an unending array of terms 
for outcomes, of uneven levels of generality so that concrete and ab- 
stract outcomes receive similar status, and even branch out, to include 
all mechanisms (like projection) as themselves outcomes. Other 
schemes choose a smaller series of terms and retain comparable levels 
of generality for each; yet, they are arrived at without a method of 
prior empirical inquiry of the actual outcomes people do seek through- 
out the social process, so as to insure that the key terms are comprehen- 
sive rather than merely economical. As a result, an abitrary series of 
small number of terms are stretched to do a duty they were not set up 
to confront. The categories devised by Murray and his associates are 
an example of the former flaw of lack of economy; the categories of 
the Yale “social behaviorists” exemplify the latter flaw of lack of com- 
prehensiveness. In particular, the social behaviorists are often vague as 
to whether and when terms like “aggression” and “dependency” are to 
be taken as outcomes or as strategies to obtain outcomes. In the 
terminology we shall use, they confuse the skill motive with all the 

4 Those familiar with the writings of Susanne Langer will recognize that her 


stress on art as “a cognition about feeling” is most compatible with the theory 
presented here. 
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rest. Many attempts to get around the specification of value smuggle 
“hidden” meaning into seemingly descriptive language, so that sub- 
jectivities are unwittingly attributed to the actor by the way his 
operations are verbally denoted. There is, of course, no way in which 
operations can be measured as to meaning without recourse to study 
of the subjectivities (experience) of both parties in a social interaction. 

Elsewhere, the way in which principles of procedure and prin- 
ciples of content are often left ajar in social science has been shown 
(5). While all tend now to subscribe to a contextual theory of mean- 
ing in principle, the actual procedures of motivational analysis do not 
exemplify or ensure the principle in operation. The demand that the 
gap calls forth has led to an institutional method of derivation of 
motives or outcomes, isolating the most highly organized and perva- 
sive ends in the social process in such a way so as to leave no con- 
crete outcome unclassified. The method of derivation is depicted in 
another context (4). The key terms comprise eight: rectitude, en- 
lightenment, wealth, skill, respect, power, affection and well-being. 
To contextualize any response pattern means to examine it with regard 
to any actual or potential relationship it bears to all eight. The pro- 
cedure is called a value-institutional analysis, since there are enduring 
institutions set up for the maximization of each value by cultural 
convention, and yet, functionally the same specializations may shape 
any social interaction no matter where it is officially located in the 
social process. There may be “law” in the family, for instance. 

The uphill work involved in ascertaining the meaning of any 
response pattern is not lessened by the analysis; indeed, the categories 
were not designed for the purpose of making the life of the social 
scientist less effortful. Instead, ambiguities are brought forward more 
sharply to be faced and clarified by the categories, rather than over- 
looked in a mechanical rush for what people can easily agree upon 
within an empiricism which takes current standards of enlightenment 
as enduring. Scrutiny of the bearing of any response pattern upon the 
whole order of existing institutional arrangements is encouraged and 
the point of highest and lowest relevance becomes clear only by re- 
flection and research about alternatives. Needless to say, some coders 
experience considerable stress when faced with contextual operations 
for which their previous training has prepared them only in principle 
rather than procedure. Often value ambiguities that lie powerfully 
disguised and entrenched in the coder’s culture have to be. endured, 
while seeking to reduce and clarify them in the “privacy” of the 
personality or professional group. 


„Art as a set of institutional practices is conventionally a relatively 
pure specialization to skill. By skill, we refer to all practices which 
have as their principal aim the arranging of available elements into 
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patterns. Institutions devoted to social etiquette, for example, are 
clearly rather “pure” skill institutions whose emphasis is perhaps 
more social than painting or music. Games of all sorts are specialized 
to skill. The classification of art in this way is perfectly consonant with 
the theory put forward before which sees art as “improving upon” the 
organization of experience. Furthermore, since in so doing it may 
clarify mood and sharpen values, it is far from having a role that cuts 
it off from all other outcomes men seek. A discussion of some of these 
matters have been made in other places (7). We will see in a moment 
how many of the goals of the movements under focus Here go beyond 
simple skill outcomes. 

It is this very matter of values that troubles a good many of the 
artists involved in the new theatre and cinema. Older modes of value 
thinking have collapsed; they are searching for new modes. We can, 
as a matter of fact, list this as one of their goals. We would classify it 
as one specialized to enlightenment. It is for this reason, apparently, 
why many often look upon them as highly intellectualized movements, 
as if the life of intellect were any less intense in feeling than its oppo- 
site. Indeed these artists are characterized by a great distrust for words 
and a greater reliance on visual modes of experience, on imagery. More 
is to be said by the feet of a corpse (that refuses to stop growing) 
coming through a door and disturbing the locus of a marriage, because 
the image clarifies the feeling or mood of a marital failure more than 
any amount of verbal discussion. Indeed many of these plays and 
films can only be understood by “using the language of the heart” by 
which to discipline the mind. The shift from verbal to visual and 
metaphorical languages constitutes one of the goals of the group and 
can be said to be specialized to skill.5 

Rectitude suffuses a good many of the productions, too, in the 
wish to highlight the discrepancy between words and deeds. We are 
treated generously to the “absurdity” of people saying one thing while 
doing another. One of the primary indices of a concern with rectitude 
is interest in responsibility, personal and social. Hypocrisy is eclipsed 
in these plays by people whose words mean nothing. An outcome 
Sought, therefore, is to get us to line up our words and our deeds, our 
Principles and our operations, to be what we say we are. 

The images of these films and plays are, indeed, sometimes so 

e as to arouse high anxiety. Often it is like stepping into the 
world of the schizophrenic. One of the explicit aims of the artists is to 
get us to endure anxiety, to face the sources of it that are now realisti- 
cally at work. The lovers in Hiroshima Mon Amour have their affair 
ee 

_ > Roman Jakobson at Harvard is at present developing an unusually interest- 
ing approach to visual language and the “transduction” of verbal language into it, 
according to several reports. 
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firmly embedded in both the Nazi invasion of France and the atomic 
devastation of Hiroshima. The life of affection is seen to be riddled 
with the impact of realistically anxiety-producing events. This insis- 
tence upon confronting anxiety at work in events today may be said 
to be specialized to well-being. It asks us to sacrifice our illusions of 
comfort for confrontation with all that challenges it everywhere. It 
prefers enlightenment to well-being. 

Respect enters into some of the aims. The avant-garde is tradition- 
ally unhappy with middle-class life and an astringent critic of it. It is 
exactly this milieux which Ionesco savagely scrutinizes in his first play 
The Bald Soprano. But the aims are also more positive in this regard, 
too. We are asked to substitute for the respect given to the Absolute 
(whatever form it may take) a more democratic distribution of 
respect for all the different empirical perspectives that can be taken 
upon events. Multiple standpoints within personalities and among 
them comes in for especially developed treatment. In this regard, we 
can say that one of the aims of the works is to get us to distribute our 
respect more democratically.* In an essay on other-direction, the wider 
movement along this path has been emphasized ( ). 

Power enters into the art content in the special way in which it 
looks at language. It sees language as currently used as a method of 
wielding undue power over the mind by the mechanisms emphasized 
by Lifton as well as Schein and his associates. It highlights “coercive 
persuasion.” In a way some of these artists often seem to be acting as 
a kind of antidote to decontextualized abstractions that lull thought 
to sleep and kill feeling. Antidotes, too, to ritualistic advertising cam- 
paigns and cae aed sloganeering that commercialism may en- 
gender. It often does this by a kind of “reverse English,” pretending 
to use what it ridicules. In this aspect alone, although others could be 
added, the new art movements, however far to the left they may be 


found to be, do not seem about to follow the path of Satre or of 
Brecht. 


We have only begun to enumerate goals and subgoals that moti- 
vate these movements. Those that we have brought to attention should 
make perfectly clear that there is no mystery of meaning within the 
new works of art. Indeed, they share perspectives with a wide variety 
of other movements within art,’ as well as with other professional 
groupings. None of their values appear “absurd,” but often very real- 
istic and worthwhile. Indeed, one cannot help but have value conse- 


ê The respect revolution in which the Negro citizen is now a central partici- 
pe is given, in The Blacks, a remarkably powerful depiction by Genet which 
eaves no middle-class complacency untouched. The impact of this play on its 
audience deserves study since it is focussed on a collective experience. 

7 With, for instance, the work of Durrell and his “quartet” of novels. 
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quences if one is creatively productive at all and it is this they are 
often saying. 

Perhaps we can conclude this exercise in goal thinking by calling 
attention to one very central goal of the movements—namely, con- 
textualization itself. Sometimes these artists seem willing to push the 
contextual principle so far as to say the meaning of an event is in the 
sheer experiencing and beholding of it; no words can clarify it further, 
but could only mislead. We witness here part of what is more or less 
endemic to aesthetic activities. Contextualism is privatized; only the 
“poetic image,” as Esslin dubs it, can truly communicate. In this sense, 
it is a contextualism that has not yet acquired “a social self” and 
hence, lies outside much of the main currents in contextual science, 
although by no means inimical to them. 


Trend Thinking 


Contextual study has a time dimension. It asks: from what to 
what? Hence, any form of stage or phase thinking which relates what 
is current to what has come before is a form of trend thinking. 
Generally, most of the interpreters of the two movements see little 
marked novelty in them, and, on the contrary, trace them back far 
into the history of aesthetic ideas. In fact, so few of the admirers of 
these new forms have been willing to see them as discontinuous with 
the past that one is rather inclined to explore such a possibility. The 
historians at Columbia were able to show that, at the time of Colum- 
bus, almost all forms of art underwent a drastic change, so as almost 
to “invent” a new culture. Space exploration is no less a comparable 
transaction. Indeed, there are reasons to believe that it may well be 
the schizoid personality that will be best able to endure the require- 
ments of extended space travel. Perhaps the self-acknowledged 
schizoid “culture” that often seems to be embodied in these plays and 
films may be looked upon as constituting much of their novelty. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the fact that both physical 
and social science have traveled somewhat similar routes. At the 
Start of the 20th Century, both were shaken by depth discoveries. The 
hard shell of the atom was pierced and in its place one found a field 
of forces, At the same time, Freud was able to move beyond conscious- 
ness to preconscious and unconscious activity so that the personality, 
too, dissolved into a field of forces. It is almost as if both were re- 
sponding to a cal a collective force acting upon each to om. its 
direction. The explosion of science in the 20th Century is in good part 


_ 8 One of the few advances made beyond Freud was the American successes 
in the understanding and treatment of the schizophrenic, initiated in large part 
by Harry Stack Sullivan, The new art may be incorporating this knowledge. 
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due to these two major breakthroughs in depth knowledge. They 
have released all kinds of creative energy. Most of the avant-garde 
movement in art partakes of the same movement toward depth in the 
20th Century. Yet there do not seem to be any eminent analyses of 
art which link it up by as much scope with physical and social science. 
Modern art does seem characterized by a wish to go “beyond” appear- 
ances, even to empathize with the possible potential “consciousness” 
within things. And the new cinema and theatre pushes such depth 
exploration even further in new media, and yet has managed to reach 
a somewhat wider audience (and uses more popular media) than the 
earlier movements that are considered to have influenced it. 

It seems eminently worthwhile to trace the development of 
modern avant-garde aesthetic movements in terms of these wider 
configurations that have been at work in the world, all moving in the 
direction of depth, and to place the new theatre and film in this total 
20th Century setting. Arnold Hauser’s (8) discussion of cinema pro- 
vides many suggestive leads as to the place of cinema in modern life 
as a whole that supports much of the view taken here. 

David Bakan at Chicago is now preparing a volume which demon- 
strates how the religious background of social scientists influences 
their professional activities, much as he has previously done for Freud. 
It is not impossible that, as Whitehead once emphasized, the religious, 
artistic and philosophical heritage of men strongly direct and presage 
their scientific work. Whitehead thought of this in terms of the life of 
collectivities over time and not especially in terms of the life history 
of individuals. But neither proposition necessarily contradicts the 
other. What Bakan has done for religious background may, in turn, 
be extended to early exposures to literature and art that compose the 
personal wider culture of origin. 

One of the deficiencies in psychoanalysis is that it does not ade- 
quately deal with exposures that come into the family from beyond 
it, so as to give us a picture of scope that interacts with and shapes 
depth factors. The first political events that come into focus; the 
initial exposure to music, theatre, film and literature; the first under- 
standing of an attempt to theorize; all of this is not readily integrated 
with the traditional concerns. For these reasons, psychoanalysis is 
much more able to deal with matters of mechanisms that it is with 
values.” As Allan Wheelis has recently accentuated, it is value mala- 
dies that are increasingly likely to be brought into the clinic, rather 
than a failure of mechanism to achieve values clearly preferred. The 
value problem is squarely faced by the two movements we have con- 


9 Freuď’s fate iil oe = a concern with mood and affect often 
appears as a strategic error, since if he had pursued it, the instinct theory might 
have been modified to handle values and the larger dh setting. ihe 
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sidered. They may, indeed, be reaching for greater depth only as a 
means of understanding scope, much as Teilhard de Chardin has 
depicted a current phase in our evolution of consciousness. 

By no means, then, does it seem certain that these two new 
movements can be looked upon as only minor elaborations of trends 
going far back into history. The attempts of Abel, Esslin and others to 
do so should be examined with great care. The kind of program of 
study indicated here may help to sharpen whatever novelty there may 
be within them and may relate to the emergence of schizophrenic 
patterns of thought and feeling as a collective and shared experience. 


Condition Thinking 


Thinking about conditions is part of the program of contextualiza- 
tion that is most frequently emphasized as “scientific.” The conditions 
that produce a movement, that help to achieve its goals and that 
stand in its way are all to be considered. All conditions can be sub- 
sumed under five basic categories. These are: culture, class, interest 
group, personality and crisis. A cultural factor is the largest unit of 
condition specification; it can be both larger or smaller than a national 
culture. A personality factor is the smallest unit by which conditions 
may be specified, although we may wish to deal wholly with the way 
one such condition affects another. Factors related to class member- 
ship cut across both culture and personality; in turn, factors related 
to other special groupings (associated with sex or age, religious or 
professional affiliations, etc.) cut across both class and personality. 
Hence, both class and interest groupings are intermediate units lying 
between those of culture and personality. Crisis provides us with a 
fifth condition, and it may involve all or only some (or one) of the 
other units, War and economic depression constitute crises; but so, 
too, do epidemics (well-being) or racial integration (respect), so that 
we may isolate crises with regard to any of the values. 

Using these five fundamental units by which to isolate conditions, 
one is not likely to get involved in decontextualized details, while the 
larger conditional context gets short-changed. In this sense, the frame- 
work, while heavily behavioral, avoids some of the pitfalls of cruder 
stimulus-response analysis. A good deal of past experimental social 
psychology often accounted for none of these major units as they en- 
tered into the relations of participants in the study, while a careful 
Standardizing and scrutinization of physical details were observed. 
As a result, when business men were substituted for college freshmen 
or an attractive female experimenter “substituted” for a surly male 
Psychologist, results were not readily replicable. The concreteness 
Was more than misplaced; it was magnificently misconceived. 

We need to know the characteristics of both the artists and their 
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audiences in terms of these five categories in order to have a firm basis 
for building up a theory about the production and consumption of the 
work of the two movements. We simply don’t have the data for the 
audience, although we may take lots of guesses. The program calls for 
obtaining such data and keeping it current.’ 

About the men who constitute the theatre of the Absurd, we do 
have some information. Interestingly enough (and not surprising), 
they all appear to be pon m men. Although both movements origi- 
nate in Paris, well over of the figures are actually born elsewhere 
and their points of origin scatter widely over Europe. In addition, a 
a percentage have a history of being vagabonds and delinquents 
before they reached their creative period. One has the impression, 
too, that many of them came to creative fruition rather late in life, 
as compared to those who have carved out “the new wave” in cinema, 
a movement that seemed in fact to be distinguished by the refusal of 
a group of young men to “wait” for their rise in a slow-moving authori- 
tative structure that comprised the film industry in Paris. We have, 
then, both extremes: rather late or very early productivity in the life 
history. These latter differences may account for a less heavy and 
aya tone in the cinematic movement than that which often is 

elt in, for instance, Beckett’s work. 

All of these factors may explain the high creativity of the move- 
ment, as well as some of its shared goals, even though they constitute 
but rudimentary data. There is reason to believe creativity is promoted 
by early exposure to diverse perspectives and environments as H. D. 
Lasswell (9, 10) has proposed. The fact that so many of the artists 
changed cultures may ne why they have come to see their world 
in such novel ways and emphasize multiple perspectives within it. 
One would expect, too, that a prolonged existence “outside” of the 
Establishment would make one a better objective observer of it, as 
well as expose one to experiences that might otherwise be hard to 
come by. We often find that “minority” groups, or children who through 
illness are kept from active participation, become more perceptive 
observers of others and have more time for the elaboration of the 
subjective life than those who early and quickly get immersed in 
social routines. The late age of entering the productive phase simi- 
larly may work in this way. To take initiative or to be given opportu- 
nity early in life frequently allows one to escape the disadvantages 
of becoming “overeducated.” There are data about the legal profes- 
sion that suggests, for instance, that an authoritarian personality 
deepens and hardens the longer one has been in law. Rules go with 
less questioning; methods are compulsively routinized; there is less 


10 We also need to survey how many of these conditions are dealt with in 
the works of art. 
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and less awareness of or interest in the subjective life. Theideals that 
are vivid among the young turn, among the steeled professionals, into 
hard-bitten cynicism. 

It is somewhat more difficult to relate these crude conditions to 
the detailed value orientations of the movement. The distrust of 
language may easily be a result of changing cultures, particularly 
under adverse conditions, as often seems to have prevailed for some 
of the group. On the other hand, their position on the distribution of 
respect may arise from having to extend deference to persons of differ- 
ing cultures and, among the vagabonds, to persons of different class 
and interest patterns. 

One might take the occasion to reflect about the ideal conditions 
for the production of a creative social scientist. Exposure to the varia- 
tion within all five conditions will no doubt more and more come to 
constitute part of the systematic training of the social scientist in the 
future. Without it, he is in a poorer position to extend respect widely 
and, hence, may narrow the focus of his theories in ways he does not 
altogether understand, This may well mean that the training of a 
social scientist will take a good deal longer than that of his other 
scientific fellows. The fullness of his training, however, would more 
than offset the rigidity that often ensues upon taking full command 
late in life, 

We may round off this excursion into conten tole by look- 
ing at it in somewhat greater depth. Earlier we spoke of art as a 
clarifier of mood. The mood that distinguishes so much of the current 
work, and that even sets it off from much which precedes it," is one 
of confusion. The plays particularly (although the films, too) depict 
endless episodes of memory failure, loss of identity, disorientation in 
time and space. There is a superb vaudeville routine in one of 
lonesco’s plays in which husband and wife meet at a social athering 
and fail to recognize each other. Only gradually in their discussion 
do they come to realize that they live on the same street, the same 
house, indeed in the very same apartment, after which they deduce 
whom they must be. In a grand finale, the episode ends with a 
grotesquely formal salutation to one another. The scene is played in 
a tone of high seriousness, for reasons that are rather apparent. 

The theory I would like to su gest is that these plays will appeal 
to those whose positions among the five conditions, or combinations 
of them, most conduce to states of confusion. Furthermore, the con- 
temporary social setting of such people must be such as to make such 
e-— 


__ 11 The work of Brecht, for instance, is more characterized by bitterness 
it is by a mood of confusion, a quality that is often “softened” in curgep 
TEE ee in avant-garde thea oncentratesmo eae 

to power than those related 4 enli htenment, g iat 
relates to a feeling of being d ed a Bowen pogitign one should 
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confusion worrisome rather than “natural.” In addition, where the 
social setting produces an opposite arrangement (no confusion but 
stress to worry about the absence of it), we would again expect to 
find maximum stress of attraction toward this art genre. 


Projective Thinking 


Projective thinking must be drastically contrasted with trend 
thinking, however much the two can sometimes be related. It is con- 
cerned with anticipatory thought, with some estimation of develop- 
ments in the immediate, intermediate and far future. Such estimates 
cannot intelligently be allowed to degenerate into routine repetitions 
of the past placed forward into the future, unless one is firmly com- 
mitted to some dogma in the name of “science” that permits no room 
for the appearance of novelty in human affairs. Insight is itself part 
of a possible contingency upon which estimations of the future reside, 
especially insights of a collective nature. Social scientists often seem 
to have a depressed view regarding their own influence on what they 
study. They are often amazed to discover that their own findings, 
when slowly circulated among the type of subjects from which they 
were obtained, have over time produced a modification of the original 
discovery. A controversial but apt case of such a state of affairs may 
be the recent shift in class differences for child rearing patterns in 
America. If estimations of the future cannot be made simply a matter 
of repetitious functional associations already known or easy extrap- 
olation of past trends (as in the celebrated hypothesis relating birth- 
rate to other-direction), neither are they to be taken as mere fantasies 
of what one would like the future to be. Anticipations are to be 
grounded and disciplined by all of the other four forms of thinking. 

„One might well ask: How influential will these two movements 
be in achieving their goals? There is now scattered evidence to indi- 
cate that the kind of fantasies we entertain about our personal and 
collective futures limits and shapes the futures we come to have. Some 
work by Jean MacFarlane seems to substantiate this view in studies of 
longitudinal development using projective tests. Art, too, may un- 
consciously function in this way in the lives of persons or groups. Art 
images may be endowed with future reference that shapes expecta- 
tions and modifies practices in the immediate future in a way which 
makes the art fantasy more likely to eventuate. It is interesting that 
much of the science fiction of the past about today has become the 
actuality we now have. The fantasies of love and lovers canned in 
Hollywood are frequently taken by those moving into adolescence as 
having referential value to a future state of affairs they make relevant 
to themselves. 


Unfortunately, the fantasies of the two art movements seldom 
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have explicit future reference. Indeed, they often seem to eschew that 
period in the duration of time. Not wholly for these reasons, one wants 
to question very deeply whether their method actually helps them to 
further their goals, commendable as the goals may be. We know so 
little about the influence of art upon actuality that any penetrating 
answer (or even hypotheses) waits upon building up even a small 
amount of research relevant to the way art may facilitate policy 
making, the achievement of the artist's value preferences. 


Alternative Thinking 


This form of thought is most frequently enervated by a discrep- 
ancy between goal and projective thinking, when something is 
wanted but is not thought likely to actualize, at least without some 
kind of intervention. Alternative thinking is concerned with ways in 
which one may move estimated projections closer to goals by chang- 
ing conditions or, if that is not possible, by modifying goals so that 
projections can be met with less deprivations and with creative prep- 
aration. The search for alternative routes, other than those con- 
sidered likely to unwind as things are, summons attention back to all 
the other forms of thinking, too. 

Indeed the past may itself be looked upon as a kind of imaginative 
laboratory for alternative thinking. What if certain latent potentialities 
had failed to materialize when they did at strategic points in history? 
How would the evolution of the social order have looked like as com- 
pared to what we know it to be? The museums of man are currently 
undergoing some revitalization by being built and planned in terms 
of such imaginative alternatives that allow history to have more inti- 
mate bearing upon the contemporary self. 

One might well speculate whether these two aesthetic movements 
do not have a formidable competitor (and even ally) in the recent 
development of science fiction. Both are concerned with the impact of 
science on human relations, however different the explicitness may be. 
Both move us into the problem of facing drastically different perspec- 
tives. Both are suffused with the dangers men come to live with in a 
scientific world. Both do not flinch in exposing us to anxiety. 

Science fiction, however, works itself out much less as a privatized 
experience, even though the writer may have to look deep inside him- 
self to depict the image of the future that can be entertained plausi- 
bly? In any event, it would repay careful study to make a comparable 
study of goals for the two developments, both arising as they have at 
approximately similar periods of time, so that we might estimate how 


„12 Think of the rich subjective experience necessary to produce Olaf Staple- 
don’s The Star-Maker. i 
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the two are merely alternative expressions of the same impulses. 
Having made such studies, one would be in an especially favorable 
position to estimate the attraction and impact of each upon various 
positions in the social order. 

Art is part of a larger myth in social orders, if we divide a myth 
into the three components of doctrine, formula and miranda. Doctrine 
consists of the most general and abstract visions and postulates about 
the world (our Declaration of Independence ). Formula consists of the 
rules by which conduct is to be governed, such as the “if, then” state- 
ments one is expected to follow (our Constitution). Miranda offers 
vivid and graphic exemplifications of both doctrine and formula, both 
negative and positive, so as to compel emotional allegiance to the 
total myth. Art is relatively specialized, however unwittingly, to the 
whole via miranda. Within art, by systematic scrutiny, one can find 
the traces that link it to the larger formula and visions of doctrine. It 
is often said that art makes politics difficult, if not impossible, since 
it is continually experimenting with miranda, and hence unsettles the 
emotional stability of a social order. The constant modifications which 
art induce, indeed, may contribute to the strength of counter-myths, 
revolutionary turbulence and excessive tension throughout a social 
order.!* In terms of myth analysis, the alternative relationship that 
science fiction bears to democratic doctrine and formula, when con- 
trasted with the new cinema and theatre, would be extremely valuable 
to make from the point of view of the policy concerns that constitute 
the wider democratic society. One prediction: science fiction would 
be found to be less threatening to democratic perspectives, precisely 
because of its futuremindedness. A method for coding film for its 
myth components has been devised (1). The recent work on power 
processes in our society (12) aids here, too. 


Some Concluding Remarks 


i The exercise of contextualizing the two new aesthetic movements 
in theatre and film has been nowhere near exhaustive; the sketch 
serves, however, to indicate how extensive the full program of study 
can be taken to be. It is probably not too extravagent to prophesize 
that, should one be considering devoting a career to just these two 
movements, and one must not forget how many careers are still 
devoted to so much less today, the product of the contextual program 
could be expected to constitute a rather formidable fundamental con- 
tribution to the social psychology of art, rather than some simple sur- 
vey of a timely topic. Indeed, those of us who have been engaged in 


18 Lenin was well aware of this policy as f art Soviet 
cinema to further the allegiance to Cosma Poth a | 
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using the method to deal with various problems in social science find 
that few of the propositions now fashionable stand up hardily under 
this systematic confrontation. It exposes how little we have yet found 
that is so certain as to offer ground for comforting self-congratulations 
about where we now stand. Unlike the kind of contextualism we have 
been surveying by way of content, however, one comes away, after 
using it, viewing and sensing more vividly the scientific path ahead. 


l. 
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A Clinical View of the Tragic" 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 


Between the elevating literature of failure called tragedy and the 
morbid literature of failure called the clinical case study, there yawns 
a wide but puzzling gulf. On first consideration, of course, the breadth 
of the gulf is far more obvious than its puzzling qualities. What has 
even a volume like Jean Evans's Three Men, to say nothing of the 
Case Histories in Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, edited by Burton 
and Harris, or the Great Cases in Psychoanalysis, assembled by Harold 
Greenwald, in common with Antigone or King Lear? The earthy and 
haphazard language of the psychotherapist’s consulting room shows 
few similarities to the poetry of the tragic stage, and rarely is a neu- 
rotic patient touched with the grandeur dame that Corneille attrib- 
uted to the tragic hero as his necessary and definitive hallmark. Nor 
is it possible to find a persuasive connection in the t of doom 
as it applies to tragic literature and as it appears occasionally in, for 
example, some of Freud’s reflections on neurotic destiny. Doom is a 
term rich in connotative values, suggesting a somehow foreordained 
end of a cataclysmic kind toward which the actions of a man lead 
him in spite of himself and his choices. There is reason to doubt the 
utility of the idea in our efforts to comprehend the art of tragedy; 
in psychoanalysis and psychology generally, it simply has no place. 
Stripped of its connotations, the notion of doom reduces simply to 
antecedent-consequent relationships leading to some negatively eval- 
uated outcome; it entails no more than a naturalistic conception of 
behavioral cause and effect. However useful such a straightforward 
determinism may be in ordering the data of the clinic, it is not the 
essential stuff out of which tragedies are built or the primary basis 
on which they may be understood. ° 

Yet it is difficult for one who has often sat in both the tragic 
theatre and the clinician’s office to escape the possibility that the two 
have serious and interesting points of articulation. The common theme 
of human failure cannot be ignored. Neither can the ubiquitousness 
of complex conflict, partly of the individual man’s own making. Even 


° Permission granted by the Editor of The Colorado Quarterly to reprint this 
paper in its entirety, Original article appeared in Spring, 1963 of that journal. 
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ap rony of basen seems less than central, for if one admits such 
lot a Salesman or The Crucible to the tragic canon, 
speech, while certainly different from that recorded in — 


resentative analysand with the — d'âme of the tragic hero, there 


so far below us that we cannot, often pagent a movingly, find 


That the heart of tragedy is conflict is obvious, but the compo- 
nents of that conflict doe, r less so. One way to schematize them is 
as necessity and the human response to necessity of self-conscious 
effort. What makes the conflict tragic is that the effort always fails. 
Like the bull in la fiesta brava, the tragic hero never wins regardless 
of his courage, his strength, or his cunning. Necessity is inexorable. 

We need pause only briefly, thanks to the work of Professor D. D. 
Raphael, over fate and character as elements of necessity. The dis- 
tinction is unimportant, largely because dramatists themselves have 
apparently rarely drawn it. Oedipus, that favorite pin r figure of the 
Freudians, for example, was a rash and much too self-assured young 
man, and his personal failings certainly contributed to his terrible 
But before his birth, the gods had condemned him to murder his 
father and marry his mother; it was they who fixed in him the charac- 
terological weaknesses that would contribute to the fulfillment of their 
plan, and they insured the accuracy of their prophecy by contriving 
all kinds of coincidences and improbable events to make the murder 
and the marriage inevitable. Antigone is not at odds with a super- 
natural fate at all, but simply with an insuperable political 
which overwhelms her. If Macbeth is caught in a web of otherworldly 
design, he is also a remarkable study in ambition bursting humane 

ds. In all cases, disaster is imposed by necessity, whether the 
necessity is extrinsic in the natural or supernatural world of the tragic 

ero or intrinsic in his own character. 

Opposed to necessity, some inevitable power capable of defeating 

all antagonists, is an individual who refuses to surrender. The individ- 
al may be “good” in some moral sense, like Antigone, or a villain like 

Richard III; the irreducible fact is his stubborn resistance to inescap- 
able conquest. 
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It is here that the aesthetic value of tragedy may well reside. For 
some time now, a certain muzziness has made it difficult to ac 
Aristotle’s notion, unclarified in the Poetics, that the pleasure of 
tragic drama is a function of its “effecting through pity and fear the 
catharsis of such emotions.” The medical analogy here is faulty on at 
least two counts. First, in the purgation of noxious substances from 
the body, it is not the toxins that are cleansed; it is the body itself 
that is relieved and eased. How then does the sheer arousal of pi 
and fear “effect the catharsis” of the emotions themselves? Second, 
even the most violent affects are hardly poisons to be ejected once 
and for all from the psychic system. There are times when fear is @ 
highly useful and adaptive response, and since Freud's later observa- 
tions, we have known that the mere evocation of powerful emotions 
is simply insufficient to effect a “cure” or to produce a greater degree ` 
of serenity or an improved equilibrium in the personality. In addition, 
it is hard to comprehend the desirability of subjecting pity to @ 
cathartic! It seems probable, rather, that tragedy excites two different 
affects through its distinctive portrayal of conflict. On the one hand, 
there is a kind of wonder, a self-abasing awe, evoked by the presenta- 
tion of necessity in the universe. On the other, there is a sympathetic 
admiration, a pride in humanity, elicited by the struggles of the hero. 
The hero must, in some meaningful fashion, deserve his dreadful end 
in order to command our compassion. Were his destiny entirely un- 
merited, we should only be outraged by the world’s palpable unfair- 
ness, and to the hero’s plight we would respond more with numbed 
shock than with engaged pity. But even though there is some element 
of justice, always discernible however subtle it may be, in the un- 
redeemed fall of the hero, his effort of opposition, his blunt and 
unqualified unwillingness to yield the victory, wins our respect and 
admiration—for man as a species as well as for the particular tragi¢ 
character. Even though few of us may rise to the heights of the her 
when confronted by similarly hopeless odds, the race to which w€ 
belong is no thing of dust and ill assorted chemicals if it can produ ce 
such individuals and generate such ideals. As art, then, tragedy ma y 
please primarily (which is not the same thing as “exclusively” ) throug? 
evoking an elevated sense of self by means of a heightened awarenes 
of membership in the old proud pageant of man, a tough and noble 
organism despite his almost catastrophic imperfections. 
If this description of the aesthetic process and effects of trag 
is a sound one, then much depends, of course, on the relation of 
audience to the play. As spectators, we experience the events 
tragedy from a peculiarly safe angle of regard. Entering the dram 
world only in imagination, we do so without restraint, without t 
defensive inhibitions on our comprehension, our identification, 
our commitment that most of us find it necessary to impose most O 


~- 
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the time in our relationships outside the theatre. Knowing that 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, or O'Neill will permit us to escape after a 
fixed period of time, we are willing to attend, with a minimum of 
partisanship or interfering controversy, to the spectacle of men in the 
grip of occurrences beyond human control but never out of the reach 
of human experience. It is thus that we acquire tragic knowledge as 
well as enjoy the delights of tragic art. 

And here we find the first point of articulation between the thea- 
tre of tragedy and the consulting room of the clinician. The psycho- 
therapist, like the audience at a play, enters the special world of his 
patient under conditions of safety. The whole notion of a “profes- 
sional relationship” implies the maintenance of a kind of pe 
on the life of a patient that cannot ordinarily be developed in any 
other human context of comparable itimacy. The fixing of my sa 
ments by clock and calendar rather than by personal need and desire; 
the relative anonymity of the therapist, who rarely talks about himself; 
the limitation of contacts to the practitioner's office, and the emphasis 
on the therapist's discriminating between his emotions and judgments 
and those of the patient and on his attending to the latter without 
distortion from the former—all these factors underscore the effort of 
the clinician to attain something very similar to the calm, god’s-eye 
view of the audience at a tragedy. 

The purpose, too, is similar. Knowing that each hour will end and 
that the termination of the entire relationship is its very goal, freed 
from the continuous and touchy if often warm demands of living 
with the patient as spouse or child or business colleague, emphasizing 
the fact that the patient’s life is not deeply entangled with his own, 
the therapist can suspend the inhibitions that he otherwise protectively 
imposes on his commitments. He can listen and think and express con- 
cem with less distortion from his own needs and wishes; he can 
devote himself more fully to understanding and to responding em- 
Pathically because he is appropriately removed from his patient. Like 

© spectators at Othello, he is optimally both remote from the action 
and involved in it, both moved by the passions that spin the develop- 
mental plot and separated from them. Paradoxically, it is by virtue of 
very distance from the person to whom he is clinically responsible 
TEN 's tempted to say his “aesthetic distance”—that the therapist is 
relatively free from restraint in his reacting to the affects, the conduct, 
and the reported behavior of his patient. ` 
ms Nor is the element of paradox relevant here solely because of its 
dle in the clinician-patient relationship. In his characterization of 
tragic art, Aristotle pointed out that tragic “incidents have the very 
Sreatest effects on the mind when they occur unexpectedly and at the 
man time in consequence of one another; there is then more of the 
“tvelous in them than if they happened of themselves or by mere 
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chance.” Tragedy typically seems to work through the ortrayal of 
accidents that somehow seem both reasonable and inevitable and that 
clearly entail consequences of great import. Similarly, it works through 
the simultaneous presentation of opposites: the real and the apparent, 
the human being as agent and as object, chance and design in the 
shaping of human affairs, the human and the inhuman side by side in 
the individual man and—by extension—in man as a species. Thus, 
tragedy seems to make the best of two worlds—that of regularity and 
probability, and that of the unexpected and the unique, in which a 
giant accident, itself somehow plausible although outside the laws 
that govern human interaction, sets in motion a train of lawful events 
that leads to the tragic denouement. If there is any impulse to brush 
aside the centrality of paradox in the tragic play as merely the theat- 
rical machinery of the dramatist, it may be well to remember, as 
Joseph Wood Krutch has wryly pointed out, that natural science itself 
makes occasional obeisance to the unique occurrence outside the 
regularities of the universe. The cosmology of modern physics, for 
example, is predicated on a proximity of stars passing in orbit the 
probability of which is far less than one in a million. Yet the empiri- 
cally based hypothesis of that highly improbable event is an econom- 
ical basis from which to generate the system of lawfulness which we 
successfully either discover in nature or creatively impose on her. 
This growth of a probabilistic tree of thought from a root of sheer 
accident is a physical illustration of the kind of paradox with which 
tragedy inherently deals. Its function seems to be that of heightening 
a sense of mystery in relation to knowledge, increasing a susceptibility 
to awe in the face of a necessity that transcends the controls that men 
can exercise by investigation and thought. It is a reminder that the 
world is still full of surprises, many of them fatal in their consequences. 

The implications for our topic here are complex and may be 
clarified through a more specific analysis of a single play, Hamlet, 
chosen for its widely acclaimed representativeness of the tragic genre 
at its Renaissance best. When Hamlet discovers that he is the son 
of a murdered father, the duty defined for him by his culture and his 
social position is that of revenge. If he accepts the role of avenger; 
then he becomes its agent, “bloody, bold, and resolute.” But Hamlet 
is a very young man, an orthodox Christian, a highly educated uni- 
versity student, and a person of high social attainments and refine- 
ments, “the glass of fashion and the mould of form.” Revenge is not 
congruent to his scrupulous character, and he becomes caught up in 
a search for the reasons in himself and in the human condition that 
will account for and justify his failure to act on an obligation that he 
accepts. No longer the agent of his role, he is the victim of it, and in 


a state of agony, he must chide himself for the di d by 
the search for justification itself: a n 7 
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That I, the son of a dear father murder’d 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words . . . 


In soliloquy after great soliloquy, he probes his own feelings and the 
nature of man almost without restriction, but he never finds the reason 
for his inability to be the avenger despite his full acceptance of the 
duty of revenge. 

It is important to note that Hamlet's required course of action 
remains clear, as does his overwhelming aversion to it. He never 
considers the question, for instance for vengeance vs. justice. Had 
Shakespeare permitted him to do so, the play would have fallen from 
the intensity of tragedy to the heat of mere controversy. As a matter 
of fact, justice is available to him, and he rejects it. Justice demands 
only requital, the talionic evening of the score by a death for a death. 
Catching Claudius, his father’s murderer, at his prayers, he has ample 
opportunity to kill him, but he pauses, thinking, 


A villain kills my father; and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven, 

Why, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 


Revenge must be disproportionate, so the king must be dealt with 
when he is 


About some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t. 
Then trip him up, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 


Thus, Hamlet fails twice: first in his culturally imposed mission 
and then in his effort to understand himself as one to whom an ac- 
cepted obligation is ego-alien in intense degree. As a result, his view 
of both self and the world becomes distorted. He conceives of men as 
a self-reproducing form of corruption and turns against Ophelia on 

ground that it is far preferable for her to go to a nunnery than to 
reed sinners, Examining himself, he is forced to a desperate admission 
of incomprehension; 
Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on th’ event— 

A thought, which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward—I do not know 

Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to do”... . 


F But Hamlet’s tortured introspection not only supplies him with 
© answers; it leads him astray. He is troubled, clearly, by neither 
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bestial oblivion nor cowardice. He is unsparing of himself in thinking 
about his apr i and his courage is clear both in the killing of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and in the fencing scene toward the 
end of the play. In war or a direct fight, he shows no queasiness at 
the prospect of blood. He simply cannot be the man he is and still 
be the sgr of revenge in spite of his adherence to the avenger’s 
code, and this rift in himself eludes his understanding. 

For us, the audience, some slender clue to the nature of the rift 
is provided by the contrast between Hamlet and Laertes, 


What would you undertake 
To show yourself in deed your father’s son 
More than in words? 


The reply is nasty, brutish, and short: 
To cut his throat i’ the church, 


Thus, Laertes, who is arrogantly articulate about his “honor” (which 
Hamlet is not), enthusiastically accepts Claudius’s proposal of treach- 
ery as the means of revenge. Claudius suggests a fencing bout, count- 
ing on the psychological probability that Hamlet, being, 


Most generous and free from all contriving, 

Will not peruse the foils . . . so that with ease 
Or with a little shuffling, you (Laertes) may choose 
A sword unbated, and, in a pass of practice, 
Requite him for your father. 


It is as a cheat, then, that the “honorable” man moves not only wil- 
lingly but eagerly toward his goal of revenge, and no conflict in his 
values troubles Laertes at all. 

But if the spectators, like the therapist who gains insight into one 
patient by comparing him to others, achieve this modicum of under- 
standing, Hamlet never considers it. It is not until, in the course of the 
foil-play, he discovers the poisoned wine and the unbated sword 
which “a little shuffling” has put in Laertes’s hand, that he strikes, and 
then it is simply in self-defense. When, dying himself, he runs Clau- 
dius through for the king’s part in the treachery of the fencing 
match, he is achieving only justice, not his duty of revenge. It is at 
this point that Hamlet puts aside his effort to understand himself and 
fulfills his socially defined mission through impulse. Although Claudius 
is already mortally wounded by his blade, Hamlet forces the poisoned 
wine down his throat in order to accomplish the disproportion that 
revenge demands beyond justice. At the very last moment, in one of 
the most startling and dramatic surprises of the play, the hero trans- 
forms an act of self-defense into the conscious and direct meeting of 
a terrible and oppressive obligation. 
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The cost, however, is fatal. First, justice has made the act of 
vengeance redundant and hollow; no deed can bring Claudius to 
ra for he is already, for all intents and purposes, a dead man. 
Hamlet can only once again “unpack his heart with words” and, for the 
first time, name the king as a proper object of revenge. As a voluntary 
act, the pressing of the poisoned wine on his father’s murderer is only 
vainly symbolic. Second, Hamlet, who values above all the man “that 
is not passion’s slave,” is forced by the passions of the moment to 
perform his duty. He acts out of necessity, not a sense of free choice; 
and in aig so, he must forego all possibility of understanding him- 
self and, indeed, of being in a profound sense true to his own charac- 
ter, which he never knows. 

Here, it seems, is the key to the play and to the major impact of 
tragic art. It is not that Hamlet never once questions his duty of 
revenge; that is the obligation laid on him inescapably by his world. 
Rather, it is that he never penetrates the nature of his characterological 
inability to fulfill his responsibility. To be is to be the agent of revenge; 
to fail in such a role is not to be. That is his question, and he never 
resolves it—not, at least, by any conscious or volitional process. The 
main implications are two: First, even for one so well endowed as 
Hamlet in intelligence, personality, and opportunity, the individual 
man is ill equipped to confront all the demands that the world makes 
of him. Here we hear echoes of the story of the crucified god, strongly 
Suggesting that when even divinity takes on a human character, it 
loses its power to behave with complete consistency, integrity, and 
effectiveness. Second, for all his poignant questioning and his capacity 
for self-examination, the individual man is always deficient in self- 
knowledge, always in some degree incapable of being true to himself 
because he does not and cannot fully know himself. 

It seems quite probable that it is this reflection in the mirror that 
tragedy holds up to nature that partially accounts for its appeal. It is 
this image of ourselves personified in people who possess a grandeur 
dame that we admire that permits us to enjoy the drama of failure 
in which disappointment, humiliation, pain, and death are dominant 
themes. This is what Yeats may have had in mind when he spoke of 
tragedy as breaking the dykes between man and man and what 
Anouilh meant when he said that tragedy is “restful.” For those who 
Constitute the audience, it is both reassuring and productive of insight 
to discover kinship in mortality with the splendid spirits who are 
ss wee heroes. In short, tragedy is aesthetically successful when it 
evokes the tragic vision, when it persuasively reminds us, as Peter 
Alexander has put it, of those “realities we should like to forget, if 
forgetting would abolish them.” 

Alexander’s remark is reminiscent of Freud’s response when he 
was asked whether psychoanalysis makes men happy. “It gives them 
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back,” he answered laconically, “to the unhappiness common to all 
mankind.” The analysand, freed from the distortions of his idiosyn- 
cratic pathological defenses, is better able to confront steadily the 
inevitable fact of his human limitations and to give proper attention 
to the matter of style in living with them. Without minimizing the 
restrictions on self-knowledge, without surrendering or becoming 
cynical about unattainable ideals, without falsely gainsaying the pres- 
ence of evil in the world, we can still live in ways (the plural is im- 
portant) that permit us to judge honestly that, on balance, we too 
have been parts of the old proud pageant of man. 

Clinical insight in its Caan character, then, seems strikingly 
congruent at a number of points to the tragic vision, and the results 
of psychotherapy may be sensibly thought of as the patient’s acquiring 
in less spectacular form some of the grandeur d'âme that marks the 
tragic hero, one whose behavior has a style that commands human 
admiration despite its intrinsic imperfections. The difference between 
the tragic stage and the clinic here is a crucial one, of course, but it 
underscores the relationship between the two. In tragedy, the heroic 
proportions of the central character are the mechanism by which the 
tragic vision is made possible. The spectator can admit to the fact of 
limitation in himself by virtue of his sharing this disquieting and dis- 
turbing characteristic with a figure whom he admires. In the clinic, 
the acceptance of self as inherently limited is dependent on the dis- 
covery and the development of what the patient can admire in him- 
self, The discovery is facilitated by the unconditional positive regard, 
to use Carl Rogers’s term, and the empathic understanding of the 
therapist. Through the esteem and respect, in spite of his limitations, 
of a person whom he admires, the patient is able to face those limita- 
tions more acceptingly and thus attain to the tragic vision. In this 
sense, the insight into self as intrinsically incapable of happily turning 
aside all the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune is a prerequisite 
to developing a degree of grandeur d'ame and its behavioral expression 
in a style of life. 

} There are three implications of this point of view that warrant 
discussion. First, the burden placed on the therapist is essentially 
that, in Reuel Howe's parie, of “loving the unlovables.” Those who 
visit the clinician’s couch, because they are defensive about their own 
limitations and unwilling to confess the tragic restrictions on their 
self-knowledge, are likely to be ultimately either inept or manipula- 
tively cruel in their interpersonal relations. Other people are typically 
perceived as objects of fear or as instruments by which to prove their 
own defensive dreams of supremacy or unshakeable adequacy. The 
Don Juan who derogates his amours to his own aggrandisement and 
the mother who drives her children to achieve what she herself has 
failed to realize are only two of countless illustrations. Regardless of 
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any superficial social polish, neurotics are liable, under conditions of 
intimacy, to show serious interpersonal shortcomings and, hence, to 
enjoy little love. Yet the therapist must convey a respect and concern 
for them that authentically approximates love in its depth and, for 
the duration of the relationship, its constancy. This paradoxical state 
of affairs is probably resolved by the professional conditions which 
permit the therapist’s taking that calm, god’s-eye view of his patient, 
at once related and removed, that is so similar to that of the audience 
in the tragic theatre. Loving the unlovables is not unlike admiring a 
tragic hero like Macbeth or O’Neill’s Mannons. It occurs in part 
cause the spectator has sufficient distance from the character to search 
actively for the traits that are worthy of esteem as well as to be 
receptive to those that are simply displayed as such. But this resolution 
of the therapeutic paradox leads to another: In the light of the argu- 
ment developed here, we are saying that love leads by a direct if 
complicated series of steps to the tragic vision! 

To make sense of this implication, it is important to consider, as 
our second point, the alternatives to the tragic view. While it may 
take widely different forms, any other conception of human life in- 
volves a denial of limitation, the assertion that Utopia is possible or 
that the individual, by proper concentration and work, can achieve 
any goal he sets himself that is not impossible according to physical 
law. There is evidence that this reading of things, at least in any 
extreme form, is illusory. For one thing, man differs from other animals 
not only in aspects of his structure and his marvelous cognitive capa- 
cities, but in the complexity of his desiring. From studies of conflict 
and motivation, we know that his desires can often clash with one 
another and that the satisfaction of one is not infrequently dependent 
on the frustration of others. From both clinical data and some experi- 
mental work, we have learned that men sometimes have little or no 
awareness of what they want, a basic proposition of Freud’s that has 
recently been provocatively stendi by Norman Brown. At the 
cultural level, such studies as Shepard B, Clough’s The Rise and Fall 
of Civilization strongly suggest that the attainment of high states of 
civilization—marked by achievements in the arts and sciences, the 
establishment of human relations based on ideas of equity and justice, 
and extensive human control over the external environment—is ac- 
companied by a decline in popular vigor that leaves such societies , 
highly vulnerable to attacks from without. Clough’s is not a cyclical 
theory of civilization; it is simply an empirical generalization from 
history which underscores the limited character of man’s most distinc- 
tive achievement, the building of complex cultures. As such, it par- 
takes of the tragic vision and questions the alternatives of boundless 
human potential. To the extent that these considerations are cogent 
ones, they imply that any attempt by a man to press his independence 
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beyond some optimal point, to set himself up as entirely self-sufficient, 
is a flirtation with disaster. Isolation and separateness are among the 
severest punishments that can be inflicted on human beings, a point 
demonstrated both by the technical literature of stimulus deprivation 
and by the poetic literature of tragedy—witness, for example, King 
Lear. But if isolation is the greatest punishment, its greatest preventa- 
tive and antidote is the gravely tender relation of love, which rests on 
a confession of need and a response to such a confession in others. 
Love depends on limitedness and, in both its passionate and its affec- 
tional aspects, teaches it. It is in this sense that love leads to and is 
consistent with the tragic vision. 

Finally, this point lays the ghost of tragedy as a form of pessimism, 
an expression of only the darker moments of human experience. The 
tragic vision includes not just sombre tones, but warm and gay ones as 
well. It emphasizes the continuity of human relatedness above all 
things and defines ways of life that excite a pride in manhood even 
when necessity triumphs, as it often must, over the individual's efforts 
to combat it. At its core is the suggestion that in the confession of 
limitation is the beginning of wisdom, a wisdom as relevant for the 
clinic as for the theatre and the human life with which both are 
intimately involved. 


French Impressionism as an Urban Art 
César Grana 


It was one of the aims of Impressionism to reproduce—one is al- 
most tempted to say to “echo”—the shifting visual nuances of the 
natural world: the world of waters, leaves, branches and fields, to 
record nature as a mass of light which broke into “highs” and “lows,” 
and burst and shimmered in its many surfaces. For the sociologist, 
however, the more profound gift of the Impressionists would seem to 
be their faculty for rendering with unencumbered immediacy observa- 
tions of the impermanent and the elusive in people’s confrontations 
with one another and with themselves. In this, Impressionism is an 
art which breathes the air of the modern metropolis. 

But one can't, of course, speak of the sociological study of an 
urban art (nor call an artistic style “urban”) without first turning to 
what sociologists have to say about city life itself. As portraits of a 
mode of consciousness some urban studies can be read as ethonologies 
of the semi-autonomous provincialisms of the city; folk reports, so to 
speak, on the lives of neighborhoods and racial and cultural com- 
munities, and their singularities and permanence within the large 
artifact of the city. Others assume the existence of a general urban 
mentality dominated by a swift though shallow curiosity, a surfeit of 
inconsequential sensations, and impersonality, calculation and greed. 
“Ethnic” and “sub-cultural” studies of the city are relatively recent. 
But the view of the city as a new spiritual environment emerging after 
the destruction of primitive and traditional associations and senti- 
ments—with their presumed firmness, directness and depth—has a 
long intellectual tradition. Speaking of his contemporaries Balzac 
wrote: 


By virtue of being interested in everything, the Parisian ends by being 
interested in nothing. . . . He whispers about everything, he is cheered 
by everything, he mocks everything, forgets everything, sees everything, 
likes everything, embraces everything with passion, dismisses everything 
with insousiance. . . . In Paris no sentiment can withstand the stream 
of outside happening, a flow against which no passion can survive. Love 
there is only desire, hatred only a whim. There is no kin but the thou- 


sand franc note... 1 


1 Honoré de Balzac, La fille aux yeux dor. In: La Comédie Humaine 
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Students, not of literature but of sociology, will read these words with 
a sense of familiarity, sounding as they do like the moral and satirical 
version of that urban code of life described by George Simmel in a 
celebrated essay on the metropolitan mind. Simmel, too, as we re- 
member, was convinced of the peculiar power of money to subvert 
the intimate, the selfless and the traditional in human attachments 
and obligations. And he, too, believed that the city had caused a 
revolution in men’s perception of each other and of themselves. 


The psychological basis of the metropolitan type of individuality con- 
sists in the intensification of nervous stimulation which results from the 
swift and uninterrupted change of inner and outer stimuli. Man is a 
differentiating creature. His mind is stimulated by the difference be- 
tween a momentary impression and the one which preceded it. Lasting 
impressions, impressions which differ only slightly from one another, 
impressions which take a regular and habitual course and show regular 
and habitual contrasts—all these use up, so to speak, less consciousness 
than does the rapid crowding of changing images, the sharp discontinuity 
in the grasp of a single glance, and the unexpectedness of onrushing 
impressions. There are the psychological conditions which the metropolis 
creates. (Italics in the original. )? 


Of all academic attempts to understand some of the particular 
properties of the city-bred man, Simmel’s shows, perhaps, the finest 
and most original psychological sense. Nevertheless, it could only 
have been an excess of intellectual deduction (leading in consequence 
to a simplification) that made him think of the “metropolitan man” 
as the uniform creature of the metropolis, rather than as one kind of 
individual, among others, made possible by the metropolis. The urban 
and the cosmopolitan mentality are not the same thing. The city man 
may be the master of an uprooted universality of outlook (or, which 
is not the same thing, a drifter trapped and cornered in the machinery 
of city life). But he may also be an “urban villager,” someone who 
knows, nothing of the haut monde (or the “lower depths”) or the arts 
and the learning of the city, or the social pretentions of the suburbs, 
yet has no taste for the “natural” values of the countryside. A man 
who is at home in the pace and the crowding of the city, but who 
understands the city as a particular collection of streets, of places and * 
of people.® 

__ Simmel insisted that the cities were dominated by an emotionally . 
disengaged intelligence (the subjective counterpart to a money eco- 


(Paris: André Martel, 1948). i l a 
Licino ). Thirty volumes, IX, pp. 346-347, (Translation _ 


2 The Sociology of Georg Simmel, Kurt H. Wolff, edi translator, 
(Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press, 1950), Oh eai ee 


8 Herbert Gans, The Urban Villagers (New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1962). 
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nomy), and an awareness adroit and rapid, but dedicated to precise 
forms of social and economic power—'the calculative exactness of 
practical life.” He spoke of the Sonatas of the urban time-table and 
wondered about the social disarray that would follow if all the clocks 
and watches of a great city were to go wrong, simultaneously but in 
different ways, by so much as one hour, But these characterizations 
also seem too unambiguous and too unrealistically harsh. No great 
city would be recognizable in such terms alone, nor would the arts 
of the city, nor, above all, the art of the Impressionists. 

Most of the Impressionists were born in Paris, or lived and 
developed their art there. They were also almost all born at a time, 
the 1830's and 40's, when a way of life was taking form in that city 
that would become nearly synonymous with modern cosmopolitanism, 
and to which their painting would provide a series of offhand and yet 
unerring commentaries. The Paris of the late years of the 19th century 
and the early ones of the 20th, the belle epoque of princely hostelries, 
legendary restaurants, of elegance and ease in the midst of the popu- 
lous excitement of the boulevards, the Paris of the primordial battles 
of contemporary art, of Picasso and James Joyce, the Paris that shel- 
tered the Lost Generation, the home-ground of the great bohemias, 
of Montmartre and Montparnasses; all these have been industriously 
and romantically chronicled. But the ingredients had been there be- 
fore. Already in the days of the monarchy of Orleans® Paris was a 
center of art, learning, business and high fashion and, like all great 
cities, of poverty and crime as well. It had famous museums, great 
restaurants, theatres (several more than London, which had twice the 
population ), a large and intellectually vehement community of students 
(11,000), coffee shops cradling celebrated literary coteries, dance halls 
and sideshows. It was city housing, race tracks, railroad stations, pub- 
dic gardens, art academies, palaces of finance, dandys, intellectual 
vedettes, princes of the market place, kings of the underworld, formi- 
dable scientists and celebrated pairs of Siamese twins. In other words, 
a metropolis. 

Visiting Paris in those years Mrs. Frances Trollope found it at 
once “the city of the living above all others” and speculated as to 
what made it so. In part, she thought, it was something wondrous and 
indeterminate, like the “effervescence of its animal spirits.” But it 
occurred to her also that the rousing spell of the city might be ex- 
plained by the “busy idleness” of a place where so many people had 
“nothing to do but to divert themselves and others.” An earlier English 
visitor, John Scott, had been equally struck by the number of Parisians 

4 Of the t Impressionists, Manet, Mon ae vee tara ube 
Pissarro, born fn the Virgin Islands, “Tie a Parisian by adoption. 

5 Sos rippa leans came to power (by revolution) in 1830 and was 
| deposed (by revolution) in 1848. 
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who, as he put it, seemed to be “loose from any actual occupation.”® 
It would be simplistic to regard these merely as observations on urban 
forms of unemployment or vagrancy. What they suggest, rather, is 
something as characteristic of great cities as their massive ordering 
and “rationalization.” If, as Simmel says, the city is a place of fixed 
hours and “regular” occupations, of fixed arrivals and departures, of 
men bound by desks and machines, it is also the breeding ground of a 
whole accessory universe of freedom and curiosity, of chance experi- 
ence and human exploration; the stage of viveurs and luftmenschen, 
of “those who get by,” from peddlers, charmers, con men and saloon 
keepers, to dispossessed and itinerant intellectuals. Just as it is a world 
of strolling and wandering, of by-standers and on-lookers; a market 


place, not only of commodities but of social display and of social 
observations. 


The full and unmixed “metropolitan” response to metropolitan 
conditions—objectively activated by a cold-blooded alertness—is no 
doubt true of certain specifically urban forms of intelligence. But it is 
quite obviously contrary to fact to think, as Simmel tends to do, that 
urban quickness and resourcefulness are inseparable from mercenary 
boredom, or that the urban detachment of mind cannot escape the 

flat and gray tones” of a deadened imagination.” What is equally true 

is that cities create new forms of emotion, even emotionality (what 
could be more sentimental than the modern urban song) and new 
forms of fantasy: the entertainment and catering world of the city, the 
night clubs, restaurants and theatres resembling hunting lodges, Poly- 
nesian villages, Gypsy caves, imperial ballrooms and Islamic temples, 
show that the “mind of the metropolis” demands predictable illusions 
with which to ease some of its very actualities. And they induce new 
forms of individuality, modulated and discreet in the well-bred, en- 
gagingly loud and bawdy in taverns and street corners, reaching 
through all the extravagances, oddities and varied singularities of 
presence of its several ways of life, “high,” “fast” and “low.”® 


In what way was Impressionism an urban art in a manner which 


6 This information in this and the previous paragraph is abridged from a 
chapter in the author's forthcoming book i hdpedak Veen diourgookes he French: 
Writer and French Society in the Nineteenth Century. 

7 Simmel, vi cit., pp. 414-415, 

8 Simmel’s failure to acknowledge this, though one finds it hard to believe 
that he didn t know it, rests on an unclear and one-sided use of the concept 0 
“individuality. For Simmel “individuality” is a moral fact which refers to the 
intrinsic worth of the person because of its standing “in depth” in the community 
of “human values, as, for example, a friend, a kin or an elder. It is this sort of 
relation that is assaulted by the reign of “objectivity,” which in urban terms 
te hag vig ig = Seah impersonal forms of social transaction and powe" 

clear that by “individuality” Simmel does no iosincratic 
disposition towards the world if towards oneself. Fos al lio 
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is different from that of the Italian or the Flemish Renaissance? After 
all, both the Italians and the Dutch painted merchants, apothecaries, 
scribes and politicians. Venice bred masters like Carpaccio, Guardi 
and Canaletto who recorded the life of its markets, squares and canals, 
William Hogarth painted the fishwives, jails and whorehouses of 18th 
century London. Rembrandt the masters of the clothguild of Amster- 
dam. But, if their motifs were of the city (in some cases one would 
rather say of the town or the burg), they were this in a sense which 
is broadly topical and, perhaps, even excessively memorable, either as 
human types, or as “situations,” or as panoramas of reality. Impres- 
sionism speaks of the urban, more yet, of the metropolitan mood, in a 
way which recalls Max Weber's distinction between the monumentality 
and decisiveness of past forms of art and the tentative “pianissimo” 
(the expression is his own) of more recent ones.® For what Impres- 
sionism does is to open itself to the stimulation of city life in a mercurial 
and small-focused way, addressing itself to the psychological detail of 
the passing and the mundane with a swift and original curiosity. We 
find in Impressionist painting a reflection, almost a translation of the 
urban “eye,” as Simmel sensed it and judged it, but blended with a 
relish at discovering a new taste of reality. There is detachment, even 
distance, and some of the nostalgic gazing at the human spectacle, 
possessed by men, like Simmel’s own figure of The Stranger,” who 
falter between the appetite for experience and the disenchantment 
of the world. But there is also an appetite for the spectacle before the 
eye. Impressionism is often aloof, but its aloofness is always intrigued, 
amused and even charmed. 

But none of these generalities can be understood unless we look 
at specific works of the Impressionists’ art and compare them with 
the art of other periods. Let us examine, for example, The Wedding at 
Canaan by Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), The Strode Family by Wil- 
liam Hogarth (1697-1764) and Chez le Père Lathuile by Edouard 
Manet (1832-1883). The first is, of course, a version of the biblical 
banquet, the second is a domestic English scene at tea-time, and the 
third the portrait of a conversation between two lovers at an outdoor 
restaurant. In The Wedding at Canaan we are conscious of an extra- 

` ordinary determination to translate onto the canvas the movement of 
psychological relations as these relations envelope the attendants at 
the banquet and even the curious watching it from the distance. There 
is a great deal of “stage business” in the picture: musicians tune up, 
servants pour wine or march through carrying splendid-appearing 
food, people jostle each other and literally hang from the walls of 


i ? From Max Weber, C. W. Mills and Hans Gerth, editor (New York: Oxford 
niversity Press, 1958), p. 155. 
10 Simmel, op. cit., pp. 402-408. 
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near-by buildings in their effort to get a look at the scene. The guests, 
crowded around the table, face one another, reach for one another, 
lean towards one another seemingly to whisper some important word 
or to overhear the conversation. But anyone looking at this huge 
canvas (it takes up a considerable portion of a wall at the Louvre) 
must be conscious of the lack of an authentic sense of psychological 
reality in it; the moment of psychological contact between people, the 
“click” of recognition and the flow of reciprocity are not there. Every- 
one in the picture appears to have frozen in a miscellany of psycho- 
logical stances which, however appropriate-looking, fail to go outside 
of themselves. There is one exception to this: the figure of Christ 
seated at the center of the table (and the picture) and looking directly 
at the viewer. Yet, either because its face is illuminated by a super- 
natural light, or because it seems to be addressing to us a silent 
commentary on the opulent secularity of the banquet, this figure 
becomes the center of a psychological paradox. By virtue of the 
poignancy of his direct visual engagement of the viewer, Christ is the 
only truly individualized person in the picture. But just because of the 
way in which He breaks through and out of the context of the picture, 
He goes beyond the internal psychological atmosphere of the event 
and forces us, the viewers, to do the same. 

____In Veronese the psychological integrity of the picture, such as it 
is, is broken by the somewhat theatrical intimations of “meaning” 
addressed to the observer by one of the personages in the scene (one 
seems to have here a pictorial version of the “aside” to the audience 
of the classical stage).2 In Hogarth the sense of dislocation occurs 
when a realistic presence is surrounded by a pseudo-social contrivance. 
Strict obedience to the subject in the group portrait of the Strode 
family would require the family to be sitting around the table eating 


11 For those who find the comparison of a New Testament episode with 
portrayals of domestic or public pleasure uneasy or unlikely, it should be said 
that, with the possible ironic exception of Christ’s presence, The Wedding at 
Canaan is really the representation of a group of feasting Renaissance aristocrats. 

12 The presence of a sacred or transcendental person is not indispensable 
for this way of organizing peychologoal perception, What is true of Veronese’s 
Wedding is true of The Drunkards by Diego Veláquez (1599-1660), This paint- 
ing, which mixes suggestions of classical antiquity with figures from popular 
Spanish life, shows a number of bacchic youths—torsos bare in the pagan fashion 
—surrounded by contemporary-looking drinking companions in Spanish capes and 
hats. (the date of the painting is ca. 1628), One of the drinkers is being crowned 
with grape leaves while two others, who occupy the center of the picture, look 
at the viewer with a benign, self-indulgent leer. One may think of the painting 
as a scene of folk convivi or as a vignette of self-dabeuched pathos. In either 
case the conspiratorial ces addressed to us by the one of the drunkards deprive 
us of any experience of psychological concreteness or social actuality which would 


embrace the picture as a whole, ied k 
of it to a dramatic device in a dipara] pee uce the psychological componen 
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and drinking. Actually it is deployed in semicircle on one side of the 
table so as to afford the painter a chance to do a full or almost-full 
frontal semblance of each person. “Tea-time,” therefore, is not a 
realistic moment but an incidental pretext. And not only topically but 
psychologically as well, for the members of the family, rest 
making their features available to the painter, show a complete la 
of awareness of one another. Even so, there is peculiar a breach in the 
“portrait” theme of the picture. A house servant, his back turned to the 
artist, is engaged in doing something actually related to the presumed 
event taking place in the picture; he is pouring tea for the lady of 
the house. The realism of his behavior segregates him socially from 
the others. Indeed, he can behave realistically only because he is a 
servant, and the only person who is not “having his picture painted.” 
Yet it is the very plausibility and adequacy of what he is doing that 
exposes the artifice intended and revealed in the painting. 

Let us now look at Manet’s Chez le Pére Lathuile. The painting 
shows two young friends, a man and a woman, sitting in the open air 
at a Paris restaurant and a waiter standing in the middle distance. 
The couple, well to the foreground, is completely oblivious to the 
presence of the observer, the painter. The man looks directly at the 
woman with the exploratory self-confidence of a person seeking to 
entice another into embarking on a sentimental adventure (he has 
visibly the air of a man who is “talking her into it”). The woman 
looks downward, somewhat obliquely, perhaps at the table, but she 
is listening with a clearly perceptible mixture of amusement, pleasure, 
diffidence and temptation in her face. By pointed happenstance the 
waiter in the middle background has stopped in his. rounds, coffee 
pot in hand, to look at the painter and, through him, at us. 

There are certain large points of social commentary in Chez le 
Père Lathuile, and other more subtle points of social perception. 
There have been in the past portraits of social “inferiors,” barmaids, 
page boys, court dwarfs and buffoons, handmaids and trusted facto- 
tums. But such portraits, however, affectionate or pa tend 
to treat their subjects as “conversation pieces,” as exhibits of social 
types, picturesque or sentimental, as in Frans Hals (1580?-1666) and 
Jean-Baptiste Chardin (1699-1779), disturbing, as in Velázquez or 
José Ribera (1591-1652), or, in Hogarth, for instance, as household 
mementoes.1* It is characteristic of the Impressionists’ casualness and 
worldly detachment, on the other hand, that they disregarded self- 
Consciousness in the handling of social situations which involved 
people of different classes. In portraying a family (his own) Renoir 
(Pierre Auguste, 1841-1919) placed a servant comfortably squatted 


in th” Howarth painted several portraits of his domestics. He did this, however, 
the form of medallions, and outside of any social context. 
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next to one of the small children in her care. Manet, in Au café, 
catches a barmaid, seen between the heads of two customers, as she 
treats herself to a mug of beer. It is not surprising, therefore, to dis- 
cover in Chez le Père Lathuile that it is the waiter who stands as the 
center of the painting. He is the observer's observer. He catches us 
catching the lovers in a moment of intimacy. It is he who really em- 
braces the whole of the scene and throws the events in the picture 
into the intricacy of psychological dimensions and surprises which it 
might have in actual happening. 

The device of permitting one or more of the subjects of a painting 
to glance directly at the painter, and therefore, at the viewer of the 
painting, is not a new one. Botticelli (Sandro, 1447-1510) used it, in 
the form of a self-portrait in The Adoration of the Magii, as did Velaz- 
quez (in the same way) in Las Meninas. We find it in The Peasant 
Meal by Louis Le Nain (1593-1648) in which a little boy wonders at 
the painter as the latter records the scene. We find it in English paint- 
ers of the 18th century, like John Copley (1737-1815), who shows his 
children stealing looks at the artist while the family portrait is made. 
And in the works of German romanticism, like the Family Group by 
Philip Otto Runge in which three young people pose for the portrait 
gazing at us, lost in weltschmerz. 7 

There is in all these pictures, however, something which keeps 
them from appearing as a spontaneous moment in time, an event, & 
happening, faithful to psychological reality as that reality materializes 
within itself or, indeed, as the viewer becomes aware of it. Some, like 
the self-portraits, are tricks, cunning and elegant asides, as in Veláz- 
quez, or quiet gestures of self-esteem (or, as the artist looks upon 
himself) of self-questioning, as in Botticelli. The child in Le Nain’s 
Peasant Meal is by himself convincing enough, but the scene, though 
honestly documented, is clearly staged. Runge’s Family is heavy with 
mood and, for that very reason, cannot escape being a piece of senti- 
mental or even ideological editorializing. 

___ What is different about Manet'’s waiter in Chez le Père Lathuile 
is the disarming unobtrusiveness of his role as an observer's observe? 
In earlier paintings the poignancy of the glances directed at us give 
the exchanges between us and the observer within the canvas an air 
of complicity which seperates him from his own surroundings. Such 
a separation was in any case inevitable because of the Frequent 
theatricality, blatant or sophisticated, of pictorial description unti 
the 19th century. Manet’s waiter, however, is unexpected. We se 
him in a “double-take.” We are surprised by him, just as he surprises 
us in the moment of being surprised. And this is possible because he 
is completely and naturally in the picture, a picture in which there 
are planes of psychological awareness, but no breaks in the context 
of human reality. Waiter and lovers are both within the same spac% 
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within the same portion of air and of time, physically and mentally. 
The lovers, while ignorant of our “being” there or of the by-play 
between the waiter and us, are as concretely present as the waiter or, 
indeed, as we who contemplate and are being contemplated at a 
moment of such immediacy, also are. 

Having said this we must then recognize that the singularities 
the Impressionists possessed as artists are not easily separable from 
the atmosphere of their social perspectives. For it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they would have attained the same effects or perceive the 
same realities had they addressed themselves to the conspicuously 
momentous or symbolic. We could argue, of course, that there have 
been painters of the small and the intimate before. The subjects of 
the great Dutch and French masters of genre painting, Vermeer (Jan, 
1632-1675), Ter Borch (Gerhard, 1617-1681), Chardin, Fragonard 
(Jean-Honoré, 1732-1806) were pointedly personal and called for 
attention to modest detail: an army officer and her lady friend enjoy 
a discreet flirtation in the visiting room, a music lesson is in progress, 
a young woman writes a letter, another reads one, a servant rests her 
basket of groceries on the floor, the artist (Fragonard) sits quietly, 
engrossed in the completion of a miniature. But several qualities 
distinguish the Impressionists from their predecessors, qualities which 
are best understood as the product of their urban tastes and their 
urban vision. One is their uncompromising yet singularly subtle natur- 
alism. In the most accomplished of the Dutch pictorial chroniclers, 
for example, Jan Steen (1626-1672), Nicolas de Maes (1632-1693), 
Pieter Breughel (1564-1637), there is the want of ambiguity of the 
manifestly narrated episode. The Impressionists recorded the un- 
guarded moment too, but their eye was for an unexpected detail of 
casual pathos: a ballerina adjusts a ribbon on her neck, a lace in her 
shoe or scratches her back. A washerwoman straightens up from her 
ironing and breaks into a yawn. There is, then, their expertness at 
ensnaring in mid-air the specific instant of psychological mutuality 
and responsiveness among the subjects of the painting. Even in the 
most poignant psychological exchanges suggested in earlier art one 
fails to experience this emotion of immediacy and fluidity. There is a 
feeling of “stop-action,” of “holding the picture,” never present in the 
Impressionists who always seem to have caught an event as it is 
about to dissolve itself into those that follow. Finally, while Impres- 
Sionists could paint portraits of individuals as individuals, observe 
People in their aloneness, or describe happenings behind doors, as 
artists in the past had done, they were the first to paint private 
Moments in public places, the twilight or the awakening of curiosity 
inking two people in the populous midst of others. In this, if in no 
other sense, they were surely the painters of the city. 

For all the narrowness of Simmel’s perception of the city-man’s 
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outlook, his grasp of the mental rhythm of the city is, when applied 
to the observers of urban life, as the Impressionists were, remarkably 
close to the truth. It is perhaps not without some significance that, in 
the passage quoted above, he several times used the word “impres- 
sion.” And the more specifically he uses the term the more he reminds 
us of the particular features of Impressionism. When, for instance, 
Simmel speaks of “the sharp discontinuity in the grasp of a single 
glance and the unexpectedness of onrushing impressions,” we think 
of Degas (Hilaire, 1834-1917), of his glimpses of a ballerina’s skirt, 
or her feet, or of a music hall chanteuse bawling a popular song at the 
top of her voice, but seen only in the reflection of a distant mirror, 
and heard—one senses—through all the disordered noise of the cus- 
tomers. We think of the bouelvards of Pissarro (Camille, 1830-1903) 
and the sweep of crowds in motion which the Impressionists were the 
first to paint. Of Manet’s front “shot” of horses coming down the 
home stretch. Or of Renoir (in The Rowers’ Luncheon) noticing & 
woman who adjusts her hat as she engages her male companions in 
earnest but equably flirtatious conversation (the detail could have 
come from J. D. Salinger). But, more than that, we are able to glimpse 
at others as they themselves capture a moment of their surroundings 
in a glimpse. One of Manet’s music hall waitresses turns in the midst 
of a crowed room as she catches sight in the distance, perhaps of a 
well-known face, perhaps of the hand or even the eyes of a customer 
wishing to give an order. One of Renoir’s coffee-house habitués moves 
her eyes quickly towards a corner of the establishment (unseen by 
us) as she notices, perhaps a friend, perhaps a curiosity-arousing 
incident. 

It would be tedious and lengthy to document the pleasure taken 
by the Impressionists in “candid camera” effects. Degas’ portrait of 
Madame Dietz-Monin, for example, in which this lady is seen waving 
at a friend in the distance with an air half matronly, half little-girlish. 
Or his “close up” of a beer garden singer, the effort of the song clutch- 
ing and flooding her throat (it is possible that not until the coming of 
Impressionism was poe able to suggest sound so convincingly. 
Compare, for example, Degas’ singers with those of the Italian masters 
or the genre painters of the 18th century). 

Much more could be said also of the Impressionist artistry for the 
elusive. For, if they tried by all possible means to trap situations in 
their momentary singleness, they also understood that such moments 
must intimate all that is ambiguous and unstated in incidents or faces 
which attract our curiosity but which we see only in passing. In this 
the Impressionists are much closer to the reality of the occasional 
(and in this sense also “glancing”) contacts and sights of the city than 
Simmel’s almost wholly dismayed view of them. One example, among 
many, of the fragility, suspense, and lingering second-thoughts with 
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which the Impressionists were able to endow their perception of the 
ephemeral, can be found in Degas’ La femme au crysanthemes, the 
portrait of a middle-aged woman of rather undistinguished features, 
who (as the title of the picture indicates) sits next to a large bouquet 
of crysanthemums. We find her near the edge of the canvas, while the 
flowers, huge and colorful, occupy the center of it. Our first dominant 
“impression,” is that of the flowers, which we are tempted to regard 
as the subject of the painting. But in time our lasting curiosity moves 
to the woman whose passing thoughts we try to follow in the glance 
of her eye as she looks toward an unseen point in the distance and 
as her thoughts and glance literally loose themselves beyond the 
borders of the painting. In another of Degas’ paintings, Femmes a la 
terrace d'un Café, two women face each other across a table. One of 
them gazes obliquely at whatever she may be seeing (or for all we 
know, trying not to see) somewhere in the café. Her expression is 
“thoughtful,” but there is no sense of a specific act of thought (or even 
of an ostensible musing; of “having her mind elsewhere”). She merely 
“sits there,” noncommittally considering the surroundings. The other 
woman, her thumb placed delicately between her teeth, considers her 
companion. Only a curiosity trained to watch and perceive such cry- 
stalizations of mood in the midst of a flow of sensations could have 
been capable of such muted and special vividness. Only what must be 
called the visual appetite of the Impressionists—their desire to look, 
to grasp through the untiring eye their surroundings, other men, and 
what the eyes of those others might themselves see—could have 
created pictures like Renoir’s The Theatre Box in which our mind is 
taken on a tour of the actually unseen house by means of a psycho- 
logical relay travelling from us (sitting so to speak in the orchestra ) 
to the occupant of one of the boxes, who is herself looking at us, to 
another occupant of the same box, whose opera glasses are trained on 
still someone else. But then one remembers here that Impressionism 
was the creature of a city which since early in the 19th Century had 
been called a “glass beehive” dominated by the “consciousness of 
being observed.” 

Impressionism then was just that. An art of impressions, not only 
in the visual, but in the human sense and, for that reason it is possi- 
ble that the technical revolution associated with it may have been an 
aspect of the latter as well as the former; the tool needed to convey 
the scope, the mobility and the “velocity” of the social and psycho- 
logical quality of Impressionist art. Impressionism is a moment in 
the appraisal of modern life, intrigued and self-entertaining, but also 
degagé. There is in it a sense of curiosity, but also a sense of distance. 
The distance was made possible by the aloneness and the unanchored 
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dimensions of city life. The curiosity was aroused by the compelling 
assortment of the city’s many ways. Impressionism was subjective, but 
still called to the surrounding outside. It was, perhaps, the last great 
art before the “closing of the shutter,” before art decided to discard 
all transactions with the conditions of the external world. Contem- 
porary art is personal too, but in quite a different spirit. As Daniel 
Bell has pointed out, it has, in the various forms of “abstraction,” 
abolished all natural distance between the artist and the environment. 
It has done so, however, by ignoring all the given features of the 
environment, dissembling it at will, and reconstituting it at will on an 
artificial plane of the artist’s own devising. Or, as in Surrealism, it has 
turned its back to standing reality altogether, finding all meaningful 
distances and vistas within the expanses of the self alone. In either 
case today’s art represents an ultimate surrender of the traditional 
view of artistic vitality as a manifestatiton of psychological and social 
vitality—if by vitality we mean a relationship between the individual 
and his surroundings in which the individual exerts himself towards 
the satisfaction of his needs and the expression of his own reality, 
but acknowledges the terms of the surroundings themselves as a 
challenge, a stimulus, and an inescapable limitation. 


Theatre of the Absurd 
(Made in America) 


Samuel Hirsch 


Please take note: in the special world of the Theatre of the 
Absurd the word “absurd” means “without sense, purposeless,” not 
“ridiculous.” In short, it is a rueful description of modern man’s Fall 
from Grace; his present tragicomic dilemma. 

In fact, our modern Hamlet, in this existential condition, might 
frown, and say: “To be not, not not to be, that is the question!” Or, 
in truth, as Eugene Ionesco (more Lear than Hamlet) has written: 


Absurd is that which is devoid of purpose . . . Cut off from his reli- 
gious, metaphysical, and transcendental roots, man is lost: all his 
actions become senseless, absurd, useless. (1) 


Well, then, is our world really “absurd”? Or, is this word a handy 
label to pin on the existential view? Is this a part of the revolt against 
absolutes, a moving away from provable realism? If we live in an 
absurd world, when did it happen, and why? What are its roots, who 
are its gardeners, and what is the nature of its blossoms and fruit? 

Martin Esslin, the Moses of the movement, has carved the com- 
mandments on the tablet, proclaiming in his book, The Theatre of 
the Absurd, that our present sense of absurdity emerges today from 
the loss of basic human realities: we have lost God, or our belief in 
God; we have lost the firm feeling of family and patriotism; we have 
lost our reason; we no longer have personal connection with our 
immediate world. And these losses have created a void that has been 
agonizingly known by Twentieth Century European painters, com- 
posers, novelists, poets, and playwrights. Their attempt to articulate 
the ache of these Po to restore, or, at least, to evaluate and articu- 
late with passion and purpose a new set of values has given their 
work a characteristic tone which describes the ultimate absurdity of 
the human condition. The past fifty years has brought immense 
changes in science, psychology, and philosophy; since the theatre holds 
the mirror up to nature, the reflection of these changes has shown the 
ra ro of contemporary theatre. This, then is the Theatre of the 

surd. 
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Now, you may ask, are we, in America, also alienated? Are our 
losses similarly seen and felt by our writers? And will our theatre 
follow the form of the absurd shaped by the plays of Beckett, Ionesco, 
Genet, Adamov, Arrabel, Grass, Pinter and Simpson? Are Albee, Gel- 
ber, Kopit, Richardson, and Schisgal Absurdists of the same ritual 
and persuasion? It may be too soon to know for sure, but -there are 
signs and portents. 

Take note: a recent human interest story appeared in the New 
York Times: 


Office in Federal Building Has 8 Clocks for 5 Workers 
Memphis (AP)—Some offices in Memphis’s new Federal Building 
started out as a paradise for clock-watchers. 

The contract for the $13.5 million building called for 365 clocks 
but did not specify where they were to be placed. 

The result was that some offices got more time-pieces than em- 
ployes. One had eight clocks for five workers. 

The General Services Administration, which will manage the build- 
ing, is removing the excess clocks and storing them until it can be 
decided where they are needed, (2) 


How lost is man in America, in a land where he has too many 
clocks and cannot tell which time to tell? Or have we too much time 
to watch? Are there too many clockwatchers? Well, that’s a certain 
kind of dilemma; in America, man is lost in Memphis where $13.5 
million pee for a new Federal building with 365 clocks but nobody 
yi Anges where to place them, and some offices got more timepieces 

employees. 


Is this foolish, stupid, or absurd? Could it be a description of 
modern man, lost and devoid of purpose; useless because he has too 
many clocks to tell him he has too much time—or, no more time? 
Have we more watches than watchers? In a time of more clocks than 
clockwatchers what difference does it make to tell time? Does it make 
sense? Is it absurd? 


Well, what says Albert Camus? 


A world that can be explained by reasoning, however faulty, is a familiar 
world. But, in a universe that is suddenly deprived of illusions and of 
light, man feels a stranger. His is an irremediable exile, because he is 
deprived of memories of a lost homeland as much as he lacks the hope 
of a promised land to come, This divorce between man and his life, the 
actor and his setting, truly constitutes the feeling of absurdity. (3) 


This is a deeply-felt comment from a man who, in his time of black- 
out and slaughter, cried out: “I cannot believe because I cannot see!” 
This dark anti-credo grew out of a world of ruin and exile, a world 
where God’s gone from His Heaven, and all’s wrong with the world. 
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This thinking, this philosophical speculation came out of the 
twilight world of European anguish in the wake of two world wars, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, the human slaughter houses, nuclear fission 
and mushroom clouds. In the dust and rubble lay the lives and values 
of an age. And out of the losses “of illusions and of light” came the 
utterance that gave the content to plays written in a form that was 
to be called “Theatre of the Absurd.” As Esslin noted in his book 
which titled and defined the work of its avant-garde writers: 


Ultimately, a phenomenon like the Theatre of the Absurd does not 
reflect despair or a return to dark irrational forces but expresses modem 
man’s endeavor to come to terms with the world in which he lives. It 
attempts to make him face up to the human condition as it really is, to 
free him from illusions that are bound to cause constantly maladjustment 
and disappointment. . . . For the dignity of man lies in his ability to 
face reality in all its senselessness; to accept it freely, without fear, with- 
out illusions—and to laugh at it. (4) 


The Theatre of the Absurd, then, was an attempt by man, deeply 
steeped in existential philosophical concepts, to find meaning in a 
world which no longer made sense because all moral, religious, po- 
litical and social sense was nonsense. So, as he struck mocking poses 
and looked at himself posing, he saw himself, an actor on a stage 
of distorted mirrors, hearing the derisive laughter of his disbelief. Was 
it any wonder that the absurdists found fulfillment in the theatre? 
Their strangeness, their personal oddity and freakishness led the writ- 
ers to the theatre where, as Lionel Abel points out, in Metatheatre, 
a New View of Dramatic Form, 


. . . the need to be bizarre, eccentric, individual involves the creator in 
a dialectic, as it perhaps does not involve any other type of creator— 
painter, poet, or novelist. Admitted that it is an advantage if you want 
to create to be personally strange: still, in the theatre your personal 
strangeness has to have an immediate effect on an audience composed 
of very different persons, who have to react to the play presented before 
they have had a chance to be converted to it by the intimidating force 
of cultural opinion . . . it is this dialectic which has made the plays of 
both Beckett and Genet more available to us than their novels were. 
If Beckett had not turned to the theatre, he would have remained the 
eccentric writer of morbid tale in monotonous, if good, prose. If Genet 
had not turned to the play form, he would have remained a writer of 
lyrical pornography. (5) 


The plays of Beckett, Genet, Ionesco and other avant-garde writ- 
ers in France, Britain, Italy, Spain, and Germany are bold, theatrical, 
exciting, immediate and urgent; their language is poetic, evocative, 
nonsensical, non-sequiturish, shocking, and very irritating. They dram- 
atize our own anxieties, our own search for self, 

Yet, since they people their stage with characters whose actions 
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and motives are largely incomprehensible, we cannot identify with 
them in the familiar Aristotelian sense. Because we are prevented 
from becoming identified and involved, we are then able to accept 
them as comic characters. Their predicament is mysterious, unex- 
plained, incomprehensible—therefore to be laughed at, comic. Stupid 
characters who act in mad ways long have been the target of jeering 
laughter in the circus, vaudeville and the theatre. 


In the Theatre of the Absurd, Everyman’s actions are obscure, 
unmotivated, and apparently demented and foolish; therefore, we 
must wait until the entire crazy pattern has been played before we 
can see the whole image, before we can react to its impact. The 
actual meaning is not so important; it is what the happenings of the 
play represent, the personal essence of the experience. 

The Playwright of the Absurd offers no solution; instead he chal- 
lenges us to ask our own questions if we are to know what the image 
of the play means. As with Archibald MacLeish’s “Ars Poetica,” 
« _. A Poem should not mean but be,” a Play of the Absurd should 
not mean but be! And, right you are if you think you are! 

Before turning to the impact of this new movement on the 
American theatre, we may be served by Esslin’s summation of the 
essential elements of the Theatre of the Absurd: 


the abandonment of the concepts of character and motivation; the 
concentration on states of mind and basic human situations, rather than 
on the development of a narrative plot from exposition to solution; the 
devaluation of language as a means of communication and understanding; 
the rejection of didactic purpose; and the confrontation of the spectator 
with the harsh facts of a cruel world and his own isolation. (6) 


Meanwhile, in America, while all this European soul-searching 
and theatrical experimentation was an on-going process, “not a crea- 
ture was stirring, not even a mousel” We lived through a depression 
and two world wars and came out of the sewer covered with fat and 
prosperity, two cars in every garage, God’s in His air-conditioned, 
split-level Heaven, all’s right with the American Dream. We believed, 
and still believe in the good life, and our national supremacy. Prog- 
ress was, and still is measured in terms of money in the bank and 


goods on the shelf. Just the other day, the following comforting (UPI) 
news arrived from Dallas, Texas: 


Neiman-Marcus specialty store today offered the “ultimate in together- 
ness” in its Christmas catalogue—a “His-and-Her” submarine. The two- 
placer cruises at seven miles an hour and sells for $18,700. (7) 


The only crack in our composure appeared when the Russians 
flung a man into space and caught us with our rockets down. After 
the first shock of disbelief, we plunged into the space race with char- 
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acteristic American speed and vigor. However, some disillusionment 
with our superiority remained. Losing the race is a national disgrace; 
Success is ALL! Frustration and failure forced us into a re-examina- 
tion of our faults. American Science and scientists were examined, 
committees were formed, crash programs were begun. Our competi- 
tive spirit was fired and away we went! 

Another “spirit of inquiry” appeared in the wash of this spurt 
of national purpose and would not be stilled. A new generation of 
rebels-without-cause shook and shocked us. Despite the scornful dirty 
name of “beatnik” flung at them, they continued to grow beards and 
wear the nonconforming black uniforms, and continued to challenge 
the Holy Writ of American Success values. 

Since the convention of the Absurd originates in a feeling of 
deep disappointment, and a sense of the wasting away of purpose 
and meaning, the American atmosphere was ready for an attack on 
the fundamentals of physically-fit optimism and corn-fed self-suffi- 
ciency. 
Such a call to arms was sounded for the mobilization of an Amer- 
ican Theatre of the Absurd on January 5, 1956, in, of all the unlikely 
places, the pleasure domes of Miami, Florida. Samuel Beckett's “Wait- 
ing for Godot,” first produced in Paris on January 5, 1953, and the 
first great success of the post-war European treatre, opened at The 
Coconut Grove Playhouse in South Miami with Bert Lahr and Tom 
Ewell under the direction of Alan Schnieder, close friend of the play- 
wright. This strange play which combines farce and tragedy in star- 
tling mixtures, and which refuses to conform to any of the accepted 
dramatic conventions of structure, and character, fell far short of its 
enthusiastic reception in Europe. 

__ Extravagantly touted in advertising as “the laugh hit of two con- 
tinents,” the play mystified, angered, and bored the opening night 
i; over-fed and over-liquored audience which cae come 
ng side-splitting laughter from the ba ants burlesque 
ll SA P g laug 88y P q 

The first waves of laughter following Bert Lahr’s and Tom Ewell’s 
familiar and expected comic burlesque bits, was followed by uneasy 
Squirmings and silences as the strangeness of the play’s inaction and 

‘ildering conceptual content followed. Nothing seemed to be hap- 
Pening; the actors were waiting, and so was the audience. When it 
Was clear that not much was going to happen, that fun and sex games 
a not going to take place, and that they had been trapped in a 

lead end of mystifying conversations, abstract ideas, and gloomy 
Speculations about man’s fate, they left. 

First the aisle seats emptied because they were easy to exit. 

se in the middle were trapped until the intermission. When the 
Second act began, all but a handful of curious, stubborn first-nighters 
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had gone. All that remained after this first contact with a new form 
of theatre experience was the certainty that the familiar experience 
of identification and empathy would never again be the same. 

A season later, when “Waiting for Godot” reached Broadway 
with another cast (except for Bert Lahr) and with another director, 
the producer had learned his lesson. He advertised for an elite, in- 
tellectual audience and warned them that they were in for a signif- 
icant event, one that must be taken seriously. This time, critics, while 
cautious were indeed impressed as they had been advised, and praised 
it. And the elite audience, self-consciously pleased with its omni- 
science, and superiority, responded with enthusiasm. 

True, it also puzzled, stirred, and infuriated audiences. Debates 
sprang up over its meanings, debates, by the way, that still flourish 
unresolved. When Alan Schneider, the original American director, 
asked Beckett who or what was meant by Godot, he was told, “If 
I knew, I would have said so in the play.” Such evasion led to the 
happy mystique of speculation and interpretation. Everyone is right, 
or wrong, depending on his point-of-view and conclusion. 

However, there was no doubt about the effect of the play. The 
form was vividly theatrical. It arrogantly ignored acceptable reality; 
the playwriting technics of Ibsen and Chekhov were turned topsy- 
turvey. It whetted appetites for similar fare. “Waiting for Godot” 
cleared a path in the American theatre for the arrival of Beckett's 
other plays: “Endgame,” “Krapp’s Last Tape,” and “Happy Days”; 
Genet’s “The Maids,” “The Balcony,” and “The Blacks’; Tonesco’s 
“The Chairs,” “The Bald Soprano,” “The Killer,” and “Rhinoceros”; 
con Pinter's “The Caretaker,’ “The Dumbwaiter,” and “The Collec- 

ion. 

_ After their initial shock of recognition, the young American play- 
wrights turned to this new school with fury and delight. Edward 
Albee, called “the new Eugene O'Neill” after the opening in February, 
1963, of his first full-length play, “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?,” 
exploded upon the American theatre in 1960 with a short play, “The 
Zoo Story.” 

> Albee, while denying the label of Theatre of the Absurd hung 0 
him because of plays such as “The Zoo Story,” “The American Dream,” 
and “The Sandbox,” once described his aims as a playwright: “people 
should come out of the theatre having suffered an experience of some 
sort. I think it would be nice sometime if people would leave 
theatre and walk off the curb and get hit by a taxicab. . . . Better 
that way than with the only thought, ‘Where did I leave the car?” ” (8) 

“The American Dream,” which Albee wrote as an exercise 
imitation of Ionesco’s “The Bald Soprano,” has been called “a bi 
comedy of family relationships, a social commentary concerned wi 
a loss of values.” It deals, in Albee’s view, with American paradoxes+ 
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“abundance produces emptiness, satisfaction unhappiness, communi- 
cation ends in isolation. As for the ‘dream,’ that is not to be taken 
as an ideal or a personification of a goal but as the substitute of ar- 
tificia# for real values.” (9) 

Asked by The New York Times to comment on what was trou- 
bling today’s playwrights in America, Albee blamed the state of con- 
temporary society, of modern American civilization. He found “a 
laziness in our attitude to democracy, an irresponsibility to our duties, 
a self-seeking and callousness that breeds a comparable irresponsibilty 
on the part of the playwright.” This inhibits the playwright “from 
wanting to write at all; a feeling of what’s the use; it doesn’t really 
matter whether you do or don't.” (10) 

Another inhibitor of the productive artist is the critic’s tag of 
avant-garde. “That avant-garde label can be a trap,” Mr. Albee re- 
marked. “He feels he is carrying a banner and every line has to be 
weighed and measured. He becomes intellectually unsure of himself.” 

As for the modern artist’s role, “All the playwright can do today 
is to give his vision of the world. Look, the most important influence 
in the theatre today—and Broadway's not the theatre—is the Euro- 
pean influence, especially the French. That includes the Irish French, 
the Rumanian French and the French French. And I'd add Tennessee 
Williams. Genet has shown us the different planes of reality, Beckett 
the breakdown of communication, Williams the cruelties of life. A 
ee can only portray what he sees in the world and hope that 

y setting it down honestly he can upset the audiences enough so 
that there will be a change.” (11) 

Brave new words by the most important voice of the new All- 
American Theatre of the Absurd. Albee unquestionably speaks for 
the theatre of the 60's, which is presently centered off-Broadway. He 
leads the band of avant-garde idol-smashers. The label reads: Made 
In America. The battle is on, the cause is clear, and the manifesto 
is issued. 

The soil of Off-Broadway was ready for the new seed. After 
the war, and the veterans tad: returned, converted movie houses, old 
churches, schools, night clubs, and stores gave showcase opportunities 
to actors and directors to show their talents and their contempt for 
the fat cats of Broadway. They proudly presented Shaw, Ibsen, Chek- 
hov, Molière, Pirandello and O'Casey, none of whom represented sure- 
fire Broadway theatre party choices. 

__ Off-Broadway spurred renewed interest in Eugene O'Neill, and 
introduced Bertolt Brecht. When Jose Quintero directed “The Iceman 
Cometh” at the Circle In The Square, in May 1956, O'Neill's reputa; 
tion was dormant. The remarkable run of “The Threepenny Opera,” 
and “Brecht on Brecht” at the Theatre de Lys sparked the Brecht 
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blaze that finally ignited Broadway with the arrival of “Mother Cour- 
age.” 

Off-Broadway was receptive to new ideas. As a recent Time 
article noted: 


Clustered mainly in Manhattan’s Greenwich Village, off-Broadway’s 
theatre exude the faintly exotic double lure of intellectual climbing and 
Bohemian slumming among asthenic men with beards and girls with 
Lady Godiva hairdos. The playhouses themselves are adventures, or mis- 
adventures; in these pleasure domes, a chair arm may fall off at the 
slightest touch. But seedy surroundings cannot tarnish the bright promise 
that off-Broadway holds out and sometimes spectacularly fulfills, It 
gives new playwrights, directors and actors a voice. On intimate, semi- 
round or full arena stages, old and neglected classics have been given 
fresh airings. When it sticks to what Broadway cannot or will not do, 
off-Broadway is most nearly what it ought to be—the probing, daring, 
dramatic conscience of the U.S. theatre. (12) 


The Theatre of the Absurd proved most welcome to the afficion- 
ados of Off-Broadway because of its exploration of the most provoca- 
tive contemporary idea in modern theatre: the grotesque, disordered, 
deeply existential attempt to find the purpose and meaning of man 
threatened with nuclear destruction in a world of no purpose and no 
meaning. The plays of Beckett, Genet, Pinter, Ionesco brought elec- 
tricity and vitality to the tiny, shabby stages, and ignited the audi- 
ences with the energy of their probing and searching. They beat with 
a sense of everyday life. To quote again from Time: 


Genet, who is less an absurdist than a perversely erotic symbolist poet 
of the theatre, is a perfect example of the kind of playwright Broadway 
will still not touch, to its considerable loss. His “The Blacks,” now well 
over the 700 mark in performances, is probably the most satisfying work 
of art ever produced on the color question, an unsentimental depth 
probe of a labyrinth of hate-guilt feelings, in which blacks and whites 


literally mask but cannot hide their attitudes toward each other and 
themselves, (13) 


Since 1960, Off-Broadway has savagely spawned a talented brood 
of young playwrights. The press has given them the community title 
of American Theatre of the Absurd: Jack Richardson, Jack Gelber, 
Arthur Kopit, Murray Schisgal, and most important, Edward Albee. 
Instead of treating the Absurd with the stark seriousness exemplifie 
by Sartre and Camus, these five share what Albee admires in James 
Thurber—“a sense of the ridiculous, a knowledge that the sentences 
people make half the time bear absolutely no resemblance to what 
people think.” “In ‘Virginia Woolf,” says Richardson, “Edward forces 
comedy to its knees and pins its hands behind its back. He finds 
humor in every hush-hush subject, even humor in hate.” (14) 
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In his “Gallows Humor,” Richardson found humor in execution. 
Gelber, who dealt seriously with dope addiction in “The Connection,” 
laughed at bigotry in “The Apple.” Kopit, in “Oh Dad, Poor Dad, 
Mama's Hung You in the Closet and I'm Feelin’ so Sad,” made fun 
of man-eating mothers. Schisgal, in “The Typists and The Tiger,” 
satirizes the clichés of conformity and communication. 

The Cherry Lane Theatre, under the aegis of Richard Barr and 
Clinton Wilder, the producing team which first presented Albee off- 
Broadway, and currently is producing his Broadway plays, “Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf,” ae “The Ballad of the Sad Cafe,” was the 
Scene several seasons ago of a four week showcase devoted to ten 
representative works of The Theatre of the Absurd. In an attempt 
to clarify the purpose of their project, Mr. Barr said each writer's aim 
was “to break the old mold of language and narrative sequence in the 
theatre and to emphasize its mystery and truth. This type of theatre 
usually achieves its purpose by presenting a distorted picture of a 
world that has gone mad.” (15) The schedule included: Genet’s “Death- 
watch,” Arrabel’s “Picnic on the Battlefield,” Richardson’s “Gallow’s 
Humor,” Becketts “Waiting for Godot,” and “Endgame,” Ionesco’s 
“The Killer,” Kenneth Coke’s “Bertha,” and Albee’s “The Sandbox,” 
“The American Dream,” and “The Zoo Story.” 

Since then, Barr and Wilder have begun a yearly revival of “The 
Zoo Story” and “The American Dream” on the theory that there is 
always a new audience for the plays of America’s leading playwright 
of the Theatre of the Absurd. 

Albee’s plays have been played by professional and amateur com- 
panies all over America and the world. They have something to say 
to the youth of today, something about dehumanization, hate, love, 

e family, sex, loneliness, fear, existence, said in a sardonic voice 
that evokes raucous, derisive laughter. They know what he means 
because he speaks their thoughts, points their fingers into the ribs of 
their elders, And those who are the targets know, too, that the laugh- 
ter has some of their pain in it. 

Now, whether or not the Theatre of the Absurd is on its way in 
or out, its effect on the contemporary theatre is enormous. Albee’s 
Suess is “that the theatre in the United States will always hew more 
closely to the post—Ibsen/Chekhov tradition than does the theatre in 

Tance, let us say. It is our nature as a country, as a society. But 
We will experiment, and we will expect your attention.” (16) In his opin- 
ion, the playwrights of the Theatre of the Absurd have forever altered 
Sur response to the theatre. Albee adds a postscript: 


And one more point: The avant-garde theatre is fun; it is free-swinging, 
bold, iconoclastic and often wildly, wildly funny. If you will approach 
it with childlike innocence—putting your standard responses aside, for 
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they do not apply—if you will approach it on its own terms, I think 
you will be in for a liberating surprise. I think you may no longer be 
content with plays that you can’t remember halfway down the block. 
You will not only be doing yourself some good, but you will be having 
a great time, to boot, And even though it occurs to me that such a fine 
combination must be sinful, I still recommend it. (17) 


We are ‘told that we are now in the middle of a “cultural ex- 
plosion.” Culture and the arts are no longer the special privilege of 
the wealthy and the high-brow. Foundations, those unique American 
institutions set up by immensely wealthy corporations to cheat the 
paeba out of tax money and assuage their do-good consciences, 

ve given large sums to artists, composers, directors, architects, play- 

wrights and theatres in America to encourage the development of a 

national culture. Washington has even recognized the strength of the 

und swell by appointing cultural advisors to the President, and 

y forming a new Cultural Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


All is not sweetness and light, however. Distinguished American 
prophets of doom have raised their voices, issuing Cassandra-like 
warnings that token measures taken to recognize and feed the cultural 
needs of our country may be too little and too late. 


Last spring, at the annual ceremonial of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters and its affiliated National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, Lewis Mumford, the academy's new president, told an audi- 
ence of nearly 1,000 in his inaugural address that: 


not the exploration of planetary outer space, but the cultivation of 
human inner space is the imperative obligation of our time. 

We need no Delphic oracle to tell us that the course Western civilization 
is now following has already proved massively inimical to life, and that 
even the threat of employing the destructive forces governments now 
command produces, like the fear of cancer, pathological reactions almost 
as dreadful as the disease itself. 


Already our technical automations and our political irrationalities have 


wiped out two essential conditions for human development: a usable 
past, as Van Wyck Brooks called it, and a visible future. 


The will to create is being insiduously undermined, the architectural 
historian and philosopher said: 


Insensate forces that now menace human existence have been reinforced 
by those who accept these limitations and degradations as permanent 
attributes of modern culture. 


These limitations and degradations, he continued: 


devaluate human history as an absurdity, oppose every impulse to 
psychal health and wholeness of being. ns ao 
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The human spirit has been violated, he said, adding, 


The forces of anti-life now swarming through our inner world, pro- 
claiming that mechanical automatism is superior to personal autonomy, 
that empty confusion is authentic design, that garbage is nourishing 
food, that bestiality and hate are the only honest expressions of the 
human spirit. (18) 


Well, in addition to saluting the need to cultivate creative needs 
of “human inner space,” Mumford has sounded a reaction to a reac- 
tion. The Theatre of the Absurd philosophy and action was brought 
to life by the rejection of platitudes about life values that were eva- 
sions instead of answers. Their plays are angrily intended to shock, 
deride, and destroy sugar-coated optimism and bourgeois assumptions 
and attitudes. 

By “the forces of anti-life,” does Mumford mean anti-idea, anti- 
theatre? Does he confuse the intended confusion of form of the Ab- 
surdist with a desire to set up confusion as a way of life? If “the 
human spirit has been violated,” as he proclaims, has it not been 
attacked in order to tear down the temple of complacency and ac- 
ceptance and to build new values better suited to an anxious age in 
search of individual worth. 

On the other hand, we must welcome these debates. They will 
lead to an eventual clarification of our human destiny. Our concep- 
tion of ourselves is at stake. Mirrors are being held up before us. What 
do we see? So far, we see what we have created, a Frankenstein, a 
Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and while we are proud of what we have 

covered, we are also terrified by the power we have unleashed. 

The reflection of what we are is to be seen in the looking-glass 
held aloft and twirled by the Playwrights of the Absurd. Like the ` 
fat man who sees his gross profile in a mirror and submits to a crash 
diet to change his shape, we too, have recoiled from this hideous, 
twisted aspect of ourselves. Are we that monster, that idiot, that 
foolish grinning ape? Could be, and yet . . .? 

Whether or not the Theatre of the Absurd provides a true and 
authentic picture of our age is a question for heated debate. But, 
Whether or not it has influenced playwrights and the entire style of 
Contemporary theatre is not debatable. The effects of this theatre 
are clearly observable. And the facts of Edward Albee’s plays are 
to be seen in theatres on and off-Broadway, as well as off-America. 

Even if it is largely imitative, this new form of playwriting has 

ediacy and reaches out to audiences with its freshness and excite- 
ment. In the process of reaching the stages of the world, it has forced 
directors and actors to find new ways of playing. The theatre artists 
are developing a theatricality based on the qualities of improvisation 

physicalization so characteristic of this form. It has also resulted 
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in a growing body of literature about the Theatre of the Absurd. A 
new library of critical analysis and evaluation has developed. Critics 
have followed playwrights, who followed philosophers. Now the 
Theatre of the Absurd is being followed by audiences. 

We cannot go back to the old theatre with the same acceptance 
and enjoyment, When he was 17, Edward Albee wrote in a poem 
titled “Nihilist:” 

. . . What causes him to mouth the purple grape 
of life experience, then spit the seeds 
Back at the world? .. . (19) 


Now, at 35, Edward Franklin Albee III has spit forth six bitter, ‘ 


angry plays. Now, in the final third of this century, our theatre is be- 
ginning to spit back new forms, new playwrights, and new stages. 
The effects of all this expectoration may be summed up in two 


anecdotes reported in a recent Newsweek magazine profile sto.y on 
Albee: 


Once, at a White House reception, Ethel Kennedy turned on Albee 
and snapped: “What do you mean writing such dirty, depressing plays? 
TIl never see a play of yours.” 

Albee didn’t blink. “How do you do?” he said, politely. “I'll never see 
a play of yours.” 

Recently, in a New York art gallery, Jane Fonda, the actress, spotted 
Albee, rushed up to him, and gushed: “I loved your play. I think it’s 
so powerful, so gripping, so shattering. What do you think?” 

“Yes,” said Albee. “I think it’s funny, too.” (20) 


Call it what you will: dirty, depressing, powerful, gripping, shat- 
tering, funny, these plays are here, alive, disturbing and very much a 
part of our present theatre. Their imprint has been stamped on the 
theatre of the future. 


Who’s afraid of the future? Not the Theatre of the Absurd. And 
not Edward Albee. As he wrote in his first published poem: 


“YOU must let me livel 

I have not as yet begun. . . 

The world has need of life, not death. 
And I have not as yet begun.” (21) 
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Samuel Beckett: The Social Psychology 
of Emptiness 


Robert N. Wilson 


“Bleak” is the word for Beckett, you say? And one can only reply, 
“Yes,” as far as the manifest content of his drama is concerned. But 
great antipathies do often betray intense affinities: no-one could hate 
man so much if he were not sometime suffused with love for him. 
Think of those who have savaged man, whose corrosive violence has 
threatened to reduce him entirely, think of Dean Swift, of Voltaire 
and of Bernard Shaw. Did they not love human beings utterly? Of 
course, and the measure of their love resides in their tormented rail- 
ing against the gulf which divides ape from angel, the impassable and 
impossible distance between man as he is and man as he could be, 
between the frail blunderer and his infinite potential for humane grace. 
They are angry, indeed furious, not with man for being as he is but 
for his failing to be what he might be, his forfeit of glorious possibility. 
And so with Beckett: his naked or ill-clad lumps of clay—the people 
of his drama—mean nothing and cannot horrify us unless they are 
set against a humanistic ideal of sentient man as core or effective pro- 
tagonist of a patterned universe. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes us about Waiting for Godot 
or Endgame is the stark, barren landscape that is their stage. It is 4 
country of “bare ruined choirs” where we are not at all sure the 
sweet birds sang late or soon—or ever. Stripped of all that is familiar, 
comforting, prosaic, they are like the gaunt plains of the moon. 
alien atmosphere for alienated men. Man cannot but be estrange 
from this grim environment, this universe both careless and hostile, 
whose obdurate mask is consonant with the blank wall dividing person 
from person and the individual from himself. How strange this ter- 
rain, how frighteningly empty of “the apple tree, the singing, and 
the gold.” To gauge how far we have come from the warm provinces 
of the nineteenth century, recall only the Wessex of Thomas Hardy, 
where every stone and stile is laden with neighborhood memory, Of 
the meticulously appointed drawing room of the well-made Victorian 
play, whose furnishings were often more real than its characters: 
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Beckett starts with a physical setting bereft of the familiar, and goes 
on to show us a social psychological environment equally strange and 
naked. As we are never sure of the geography or the chronology of 
the plays, since the coordinates of time and space are blurred, so we 
are uncertain about the ordering of human relationships. The ties of 
man to man are without reasonable form. 

Audiences can be infuriated and upset in at least two ways, by 
the intrusion of what is strange and outrageous or by the omission 
of what is familiarly expected. The baffled outcries which were wait- 
ing for Godot probably stemmed from both of these sources. Cer- 
tainly the callousness and brutality shown one another by Beckett's 
“ai are well calculated to shock. Yet even more shocking, and 

isorienting like the fun-house mirrors at the amusement park, is the 

absence of recognizable contours in human interaction. This is a 
world of social and psychological deprivation where the rations— 
whether of food or love, tranquility or excitement—are perilously 
short. The characters live in a subsistence economy of the psyche 
where the world is not so much stage as concentration camp, a con- 
centration camp which moreover lacks both a “normal” environing 
Society and a rationale for its misery. 

The milieu of Godot or Endgame provides few orienting cues: we 
are left in a mysteriously empty setting, shorn of conventional social 
landmarks, of recognizable social roles or motivations. Both plays are 
plotless in any orthodox sense, consisting of men who interact in a 
void, who have no goals except that of waiting. We are never certain 
for whom or for what they wait; Godot may be God or a merely 
secular savior, while the grotesque figures of Endgame presumably 
wait only for death in a world already dead around them. A mood 
of suspended animation, of perpetual waiting for Godot or something 
nameless or sometime to come, is captured by an exchange in End- 
game: 

Clov: Do you believe in the life to come? 
Hamm: Mine was always that. (1) 


The waiting bores and tires them, makes them like irritable children 
too long on vacation. In a de-socialized society they are just barely 
alive. It seems that something terrible has happened to this world, 
as if it has become primitive and inhuman while retaining memory- 
traces of a more normal existence. The un-named threat, the unstated 
puzzle, remind us of science-fiction in the sustained aura of danger 
without a face. The world as we know it has broken down, whether 
through war or natural catastrophe or some collective failure of nerve. 
So we are left with shreds of meaning, foreshortened patterns of inter- 
Personal relations, the bare skeleton of human intercourse. Here life 
3S pretty clearly meaningless, the machine has run down. As Hamm 
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quotes in Endgame, “Our revels now are ended.” Yet something per- 
sists, some feeble communication and communion. 

Let us look at the characteristics of this world and its people, try 
to see what is missing and what is left. The emptiness of the plays 
may by contrast help to clarify what it entails to be fully human and 
to live in society. Several themes are very prominent: 


Deprivation 


Hamm: I'll give you just enough to keep you from dying. You'll be 
hungry all the time. (2) 


With the exception of Pozzo’s bizarre feast in Godot, his picnic 
basket of wine and chicken, Beckett’s people are always hungry. As 
Hamm says, these individuals give one another “just enough” to sus- 
tain existence. Both food and human responsiveness are in short supply; 
if Pozzo throws the tramps his chicken bones, so the characters throw 
one another the bare bones of attention and empathy. They give 
enough of themselves (and their resources, admittedly, are severely 
diminished) to keep the dialogue in limping motion and maintain a 
shadowy interaction, but not enough to afford any genuine satisfac- 
tion. They do not truly “reward” one another, but proffer instead the 
thin tokens of minimal concern. There is deprivation on several levels, 
from the basic material needs (food, clothing) through immediate 
emotional needs, to, finally, complex social psychological needs for a 
stable human environment and a coherent world view. Carrots, tur- 
nips, bones, and hard biscuits provide the only nourishment. Clothing 
is odd and scanty, as in the case ‘of Estragon’s boots in Godot. Even 
simple artifacts are broken or lost, and pathetically insufficient, as 
Hamm’s toy dog in Endgame. (In a sense, the distance between the 
mutilated toy dog and a real animal may symbolize the disparity be- 
tween the stunted human interaction of the plays and a real set of 
social relationships.) On the emotional level, the characters consist- 
ently frustrate one another's needs for even the scantiest rewards, like 
the repetition of a word or a story, or the running of an errand. The 
world of things is bare and constricted, in Godot a formless void, in 


Endgame a box of a room which is never clearly anchored in the 
landscape. 


Hostility 


A miasma of hostility and brutality hangs over the scene. We 
learn of people being beaten, they beat one another in our presence, 
their bodies carry old scars. Much of the conversation is hostile, up- 
braiding, insulting. One of the reasons it is not utterly insulting, not 
so entirely injurious as to rupture the fragile ties between men, is tha 
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the characters’ residue of dignity is so tiny. In Beckett's world one 
cannot afford the luxury of that bristling honor which makes men 
very sensible of insult. The people are competitive in the petty way 
of those living at a subsistence level, or of animals battling over ex- 
tremely scarce resources. They are adult forerunners of the savage 
boys in Golding’s Lord of the Flies; the boys of Golding’s novel be- 
come de-socialized in a state of nature where they lack the restraint 
of adult supervision, while the men of Beckett's plays are de-socialized 
because they have lost the organizing framework of a comprehensible 
social order. In some ways we find here a vivid image of Thomas 
Hobbes’s hypothetical “war of each against all.” Only now it is hy- 
pothesis no more, but a grim envelope of conduct. 


Anarchy 


This world is notable for its lack of formal organization, of polit- 
ical or economic patterns. Men can apparently make no appeal to 
the state or community, to any ordering device outside the flow of 
transitory interaction. Although Godot contains hints of feudal over- 
tones—Pozzo and Lucky rehearse a master-slave relationship, and 
Godot is said to be master of an estate—one misses any reference 
to an organized structure ‘of society. Even the seemingly “inevita- 
ble” social institution, the family, does not really exist: in Endgame 
Hamm’s parents live in garbage cans, and they and their son could 
Scarcely be termed a family group, although there are occasional im- 
plications of a familial past. We miss too the network of defined 
Social roles on which routine relationships among individuals rest. 
Without roles, interaction is shapeless, tentative, tangential; people 
do not know what to expect from one another. Social roles embody 
ordered sets of anticipations. Without them, or with only very rudi- 
mentary ones, the individual confronts a social universe of chance. 
He cannot count on how others will behave, cannot gauge his actions 
to articulate with the actions of his opposite numbers. All that is left 

ere, apparently, are roaming, isolated individuals or isolated pairs 

of men who share a bitter symbiosis. This social scene is barely rec- 
Ognizable in terms of the informal roles of conflict or uneasy com- 
taderie established by the faltering players. 


Enervation 


Energy is at a low ebb. Almost any activity is a great chore, and 
or several reasons: the characters are ill and crippled; they suffer from 
malnutrition and a pervasive fatigue; they perhaps suffer most of all 

om lack of motivation, from the absence of any conviction that an 
effort could possibly be worthwhile. There is, especially, a striking 
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lack of vitality in the mental functions, a kind of psychological “effort 
syndrome” which renders thinking harmful and difficult. It is very 
tiring to think, one is weak and confused; a scrap of logic or a felici- 
tous phrase represents a mighty triumph of the will. 


Sexlessness 


Except for vague memories of a happier time, heterosexual activ- 
ity in real life or in fantasy is entirely absent. So deep is the misery 
of existence that sex and its consequent procreation is viewed as evil. 
Hamm curses his father, Nagg, for the disastrous impulse which 
brought him into the world: 


Accursed progenitor! (3) ........- and again, 
Scoundrel! Why did you engender me? (4) 


Beckett strongly implies in Endgame that Hamm and Clov, Nagg 
and Nell, are among the last surviors of a nuclear holocaust; the 
thought of bringing a child into a world that ends thus horribly is 
wicked and witless. 

There are no female characters in either play with the exception 
of the pitiful mother, Nell, in Endgame. One has the feeling that 
sexual love would be beyond the capacities of these men, both be- 
cause it demands more vitality than they possess and because it de- 
mands more humanity, warmth, selflessness than they can muster. 
They find it hard to trust one another, to commit themselves to a love 
relationship or any other kind. 

Yet there is an element of bawdy, the flavor of the music-hall 
turn or burlesque skit noted by Martin Esslin in his search for kindred 
vehicles in The Theatre of the Absurd. The bawdy is in part the com- 
plement of that pronounced undercurrent of latent and not-so-latent 
homosexuality which distinguishes an all-male society. Passages in 
both plays are reminiscent of other unisexual settings, notably the 
military, in their scatological banter and their tenderness edged with 
assault. Finally, one senses a distinct nostalgia, an evocation of sex 
once shared but now only dimly recollected. An air almost of post- 
coital sadness pervades the disjointed memories of what it might have 
been like to be human. 


Hopelessness 


With no future, there can be no hope. The exceptions are small, 
transitory “hopes” for food or the attention of other people. The 
longer-range hope that Godot will come is significant as the sign of 
hopelessness: neither players nor audience really believe he will ap- 
pear, and the portents of his coming are a mad, circular dance without 
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end. In the sequel, Endgame, he who dares hope, even for a moment, 
is scorned. The plays seem to be concerned with the future; they are 
full of the language of waiting. But they are really about the past, a 
past where everything and everyone has been tried and found want- 
ing. Hope has been proved to be without foundation. The true pathos 
of Beckett's stage is that everything has already happened, alternatives 
have been so thoroughly rehearsed that we are now at an absolutely 
dead end where to utter a hope is simultaneously to crush it. We are 
suspended in a dead center of time which offers no chronological 
basis for hope. Tomorrow and yesterday have a valence equal to 
today’s : zero. 

In Waiting for Godot the rage which greets Lucky's famous 
“think” stems partly from the hope implied in his words. He speaks 
fragments of hope—snatches of religion, reason, poetry—and even in 
this emasculated form they enrage the other characters, the “realists” 
who have renounced history and hope. The last word on hope might 
be Hamm’s diagnosis: 


Use your head, can’t you, use your head, you're on earth, there’s 
no cure for that! (5) 


Beckett’s world is like the dreadful prospect which made the 
Peruvian Indians of Vicos dance and sing dead infants to the grave 
in celebration of their being spared the ordeal of life. 


Meaninglessness 


The plays themselves are not meaningless: if they were truly so 
they would not have their demonstrated power to move and stimulate 
audiences but would be of interest solely to the clinician. Yet to the 
people in them the world is truly and ultimately “absurd.” Nothing 
retains any real meaning in our ordinary use of the term, although 
Beckett must convey this fact in a dialogue which keeps the shadow 
of logic, a language possessing grammar and syntax. Although Lionel 
Abel, in his ingenious Metatheatre, (6) stresses Beckett's kinship to 
James Joyce, it is notable that Beckett's language is not ornate or 
confusing on the verbal plane; the statements are perfectly clear, 
Much like nonsense propositions in traditional logic, but they do not 
refer to a universe whose interconnections make sense to its partici- 
pants. This is another reason why thinking is “bad” or impossible: 
thought requires both mental effort and some moral certitude that 
One's thoughts reflect patterns in the world out there and can have 
Some consequences for action. Meaninglessness is most strikingly ex- 
emplified in the fact that the characters have no consequential deci- 
Sons to make. In a meaningful world the act of choice implies that 
Something will happen one way or another, that it makes a di ce 
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which road is taken. (and also if no road is taken) But here the in- 
dividual gropes, alone or in concert, for he knows not what. If all 
thought and action are categorized as futile from the start, then mean- 
ing is absent. Life is like a phonograph needle stuck in the same 
cove forever, in that nothing ever leads to anything else; it is a 
eary rehearsal, a shadow-boxing of the psyche, without plot or pilot. 
All that is missing in Beckett’s world, all the deprivations, afford 
us a dramatic simulacram of what life is like when certain psycholog- 
ical and sociological imperatives are not met. But in the desolation 
something is left; there are survivals of human need and social orga- 
nization. It is almost as if Beckett were telling us: you can frustrate 
and humiliate men, can cut them off from all that is cherished and 
familiar, but as long as you leave them breath they will try to act 
like human beings. Beckett’s characters endure. They try, however 
feebly and grotesquely, to sustain their nerve and their relationship 
one to another. 
Consider the effort to find meaning in the petty affairs o! life, 
an effort like the reflex action of a mortally wounded brute. In Ciodot, 
when Estragon is trying on his new boots, he speaks: 


Estragon: We always find something, eh Didi, to give us the impression 
we exist? 
Vladimir: (impatiently) Yes yes, we're magicians. (7) 


There is communication of a sort. Verbally, it is pre-eminently 
of the type Malinowski called “phatic communion”: a symbolic lin- 
guistic activity which binds people together when they have literally 
“nothing to say.” In these plays, nearly all the dialogue has the char- 
acter of our habitual remarks of salutation, commentaries on the 
weather, or inquiries after the health of our respondent. That is, the 
words do not embody an exchange of cognitive content, a message 
in the strict sense, but consist rather of an emotional affirmation. The 
speeches recognize the person spoken to as an inhabitant of the same 
universe of discourse; they say, in effect, “We are human together, 
and concerned to preserve the intercourse between us.” 

And Martin Esslin points out that language is only a part of 
what transpires on stage: 


In the “literary” theatre, language remains the predominant component. 
In the anti-literary theatre of the circus or the music hall, language is 
reduced to a very subordinate role. The Theatre of the Absurd has re- 
gained the freedom of using language as merely one—sometimes dom- 
inant, sometimes submerged—component of its multidimensional poetic 
imagery. By putting the language of a scene in contrast to the action, by 
reducing it to meaningless patter, or by abandoning discursive logic for 
the poetic logic of association or assonance, the Theatre of the Absurd 
has opened up a new dimension of the stage. (8) 
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The players are human too in their occasional flashes of remem- 
bered joy, of poignant groping excursions back to a better world. 
These scraps of memory, indications that man is the time-binding 
creature Korzybski termed him, betray a striving to be human even 
in a world where time has dissolved. For they are inclinations, how- 
ever weak, to preserve the continuity of personal identity. Their 
homely guise, again, stresses the human scale: the world pea 
does not end with a bang or a whimper, but with the tranquil - 
lection of a summer afternoon’s outing. 

Humor is another residue of the daylight world. It is a bitter, 
cynical, self-deprecating humor which seems to serve as some defense 
against the full realization of horror. Or better, it is a vehicle for 
taunting fate: “If this is all you can do to me, and what could be 
worse, I'll laugh.” Beckett's plays could stand as a text for the con- 
cept of “gallows humor,” that mocking, derisive refusal to be entirely 
cowed by harsh circumstances. This humor has been the ancient 
shield of the oppressed and condemned, and in these plays we are all 
condemned. 

At length, and most importantly, there are the continuing rela- 
tionships of men in pairs. Through the tragic pairs Beckett says that 
if we cannot love one another at least we can need one another. Re- 
search on isolation, sensory deprivation, and mental illness seems to 
indicate that the essence of being human is to interact with others. 
Vladimir speaks out an existential affirmation. In a world without 
meaning, one helps his fellows and finds out what he is doing here, 
however trivial: 


Vladimir: Let us not waste our time in idle discourse! (Pause. Vehe- 
mently,) Let us do something, while we have the chance! It 
is not every day that we are needed. Not indeed that we per- 
sonally are needed. Others would meet the case equally well, 
if not better. To all mankind they were addressed, those cries 
for help still ringing in our ears! But at this place, this moment 
of time, all mankind is us, whether we like it or not. Let us 
make the most of it, before it is too late! Let us represent 
worthily for once the foul brood to which a cruel fate con- 
signed us! What do you say? (Estragon says nothing.) It is 
true that when with folded arms we weigh the pros and cons 
we are no less a credit to our species, The tiger bounds to 
the help of his congeners without the least reflexion, or else 
he slinks away into the depths of the thickets, But that is not 
the question. What are we doing here, that is the question. 
And we are blessed in this, that we happen to know the 
answer. Yes, in this immense confusion one thing alone is 
clear. We are waiting for Godot to come—(9) 


Although Vladimir's speech may be mock-heroic, and is grossly 
Out of keeping with the brief, tangled style that is his wont, the sig- 
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nificant thing is that it is spoken. There is, indeed, a curious tender- 
ness threading the edged interaction of the forlorn pairs. The we 
banter, the curse, the manifest unconcern do not entirely conceal 
very human bondage these men feel. 


If there are, then, these several evidences that men endure as 
men even in extremity, we are still left at the end in no doubt about 
the nature of the world Beckett perceives. The few strands of hope 
and comradeship are thin and fragile; experience is basically negative 
and depriving; it is above all a momentary affair. So Pozzo speaks: 


Pozzo: (suddenly furious). Have you not done tormenting me with your 
accursed time! It’s abominable! When! When! One day, is that 
not enough for you, one day he went dumb, one day I went blind, 
one day we'll g deaf, one day we were born, one day we shall 
die, the same day, the same second, is that not enough for you? 
(Calmer) They give birth astride of a grave, the light gleams an 
instant, then it’s night once more. (He jerks the rope.) On! (19) 


It is patent that Waiting for Godot and Endgame do not fit the 
mold of naisel tragedy; co protagonists are me noble, are smaller 
than life, and the pos BAA in their estate is implicitly assigned to a 
flawed universe rather than a flawed character. Yet they have the 
cleansing power of tragedy, the stripping bare of our fates in a phe- 
nomenological revelation of lean, driving force. They show us our 
inhumanity in all its angular gracelessness, but in the showing they 
set us free. They compel us to ponder anew, to think and feel freshly 
about what it means to be human and to walk among men—even; 
in Rupert Brooke's exacting phrase, to “go proudly friended.” 
Beckett’s drama warrants Martin Esslin’s incisive conclusion: 


Ultimately, a phenomenon like the Theatre of the Absurd does not re- 
flect or a return to dark irrational forces but expresses modern 
man’s endeavor to come to terms with the world in which he lives.— 
For the dignity of man lies in his ability to face reality in all its sense- 
lessness; to accept it freely, without fear, without illusions—and to laugh 


at it. (11) 
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The Puzzling Movies: Three Analyses 
and a Guess at Their Appeal 


Norman N. Holland 


Late in 1958, Janus Films released on a largely unsuspectin, 
American public Bergman’s The Seventh Seal and so started a flood 


in the art theaters of what seems to be a new genre in film, “the 
reed movie”: Hiroshima, Mon Amour, Les Cousins, The Magician, 

Avventura, 814, to name but a few. They all have in common their 
difficulty, the fact that they leave their audiences baffled, puzzled, 
and sometimes even frustrated. They raise, then, two questions: What 
does the individual film “mean”? Why do people like them? A literary 
critic can answer the first question, meaning, with a tolerable cra 
of certainty. The second question, appeal, takes us into mur 
depths. For the first question, then, I offer three analyses, of The 
Seventh Seal itself, La Dolce Vita, and Last Year at Marienbad. After 
the analyses, I shall offer, rather more hesitantly, a guess at the 
Psychological appeal of this kind of movie.t 


The Seventh Seal 


Aside from giving us a masterpiece, Ingmar Bergman in The 
Seventh Seal? has created a strange pe wonderful paradox: a singu- 
r modern medium treated in a singularly unmodern style—a 

ieval film. It is medieval in the trivial sense of being set in Sweden 


of the fourteenth century. More important, The Seventh Seal is a 


1 The three analyses are modified versions of my earlier reviews of these 
films for the Hudson Review: “The Seventh Seal: The Film as Iconography,” 
Review, XII (1959), 266-270; “The Follies Fellini,” ibid., XIV (1961), 
425-431; “Film, Metafilm and Un-Film,” ibid., XV (1962), 406-411, copyright© 
1959, 1961, 1962 by The Hudson Review, Inc. The psychological “guess” as to 
appeal of these films was originally presented at the annual meeting of the 

of Cinematologists at Boston University, April 22, 1963. 

* Det Sjunde Inseglet. Written and directed by Ingmar Bergman. Produc- 
tion Ab Svensk Filmindustri. Photography: Gunnar Fischer. Music: Eric Nordgren, 
In my fascination for icono aphics, I should not neglect to say that the photog- 
taphy and acting were re notably Max von Sydow who played the Crusa- 

3 Nils Poppe (Sweden’s most en comedian), Jof; Bengt Ekerot, Death; 
Björnstrand, the squire; and the lovely Bibi Andersson as Mia. 
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traditional Totentanz in which the allegorical figure of Death, robed 
in black like a monk, carrying scythe and hour-glass, leads the charac- 
ters away in a dancing line under the dark, stormy sky. Most impor- 
tant, Bergman shows us, as medieval artists did, an allegorical, iconic 
reality, in Erich Auerbach’s term, a figural reality which can be under- 
stood only by seeing that it prefigures something beyond itself. “My 
intention,” Bergman writes in a note to the film, “has been to paint 
in the same way as the medieval church painter,” and lo and behold! 
he has done just exactly that. 

The Seventh Seal deals with a Crusader’s quest, not in some far- 
away Holy Land, but in his own fourteenth-century Sweden. After 
ten years of holy war, the Crusader has returned home, weary, bitter, 
and disillusioned. On the shore, the ominous figure of Death steps out 
of a series of striking dissolves to claim him. The Crusader delays, 
however; he challenges Death to a game of chess. If the Crusader 
wins, he escapes Death; so long as the game goes on, he is free to 
continue his quest for certain knowledge of God and to do one signifi- 
cant act during his lifetime. As Death and the Crusader play at 
intervals through the film, the knight moves on a pilgrimage through 
Sweden, the land itself ravaged by the Black Death. 

Bergman has in mind some obvious modern parallels to his medie- 
val characters: “Their terror is the plague, Judgment Day, the star 
whose name is Wormwood. Our fear is of another kind but our words 
are the same. Our question remains.” Our plague is intimate, as theirs 
was, and we too have our soldiers and priests, or as Bergman has 
called them, “communism and catholicism, two -isms at the sight of 
which the pure-hearted individualist is obliged to put out all his 
warning flags.” Yet it would unnecessarily limit the universality of 
Bergman’s achievement to call The Seventh Seal merely a necroterp- 
sichorean parable for modern times. All men everywhere have always 
lived with death. Bergman is going beyond the Totentanz, trying to 
ana the further question: If death is the only certainty, where is 

The Crusader’s quest gives us the answer, though the knight 
himself seems never to learn it—or to learn that he has learned it. 
Accompanied by his positivistic, materialistic squire, a foil to his own 
abstractly questioning nature, he looks for certainty about God, for 
“to believe without knowledge is to love someone in the dark who 
never answers.” Yet what the Crusader finds at first are people who 
believe in God only as a scourge, the cause of plagues mths death, and 
who respond in kind. Religion for them becomes suppression, cruelty, 
persecution, the burning of innocent girls as witches, the terrifying 
realism of the crucifixes in the peasants’ churches. In one of the most 
horrifying scenes ever put on film, Bergman shows us a procession of 
flagellants: a line of half-naked men lashing one another; monks strug- 
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gling under the weight of huge crosses or with aching arms holding 
skulls over their bowed heads; the faces of children who wear crowns 
of thorns; people walking barefoot or hobbling on their knees; a great 
ae woman whose countenance is sheer blankness; slow tears falling 

own the cheeks of a lovely young girl who smiles in her ecstasy of 
masochism. The procession interrupts the gay skit of a group of stroll- 
ing players and halts while a mad priest screams abuse at the ugliness 
of his audience, long nose or fat body or goat's face. Glutted with hate, 
he joyfully proclaims the wrath of God, and the procession resumes its 
dogged way over the parched, lifeless soil. 

Such is religion, Bergman seems to say, to those who see God as 
hater of life. Art (as represented by a surly, tippling church painter) 
becomes the representation of death to gratify the people’s lust for 
fear, Living, as shown in a grotesque scene in an inn, becomes a sar- 
donic “Eat, drink, and be merry. Cinematically, Bergman identifies 
this side of the ledger by great areas of blackness in the film frame 
and often by slow, sombre dissolves from shot to shot. Musically, the 
nii track treats even scenes of merrymaking with the Dies Irae 

eme. 

The Seventh Seal finds God for us—or at least another certainty 
than Death—not in the wormwood-and-gall institutional religion of 
suffering and crucifixion, but in the simple life of a strolling actor and 
juggler named Jof (Joseph), his girl-wife Mia (Mary), and their 
baby. As if to make the parallel to the Holy Family even more clear, 
Jof plays the cuckold in the troupe's little Pierrot-Columbine skit. Jof 
is also the artist. He is given to visions, and Bergman shows us one, 
of “the Holy Virgin . . . supporting the Child’s faltering steps.” Ex- 
cept for the Crusader, Jof is the only one who can see the allegorical 
figure of Death. (To the Crusader’s materialistic squire, for example, 
Death appears not as an iconic figure, but as a grisly, rotting corpse.) 
Jof is a maker of songs whose simple melodies provide the sound 
track for this side of the religious ledger. Cinematically, Bergman gives 
us the certainty and holiness of life represented by Jof’s famil y in 
light, airy frames; quick cuts tend to replace the slow dissolves used 
for the religion of death. 

Yet even innocent Jof can be converted to a thief and a buffoon 
by the death-forces. In the grotesque comic scene at the inn, he is 
tortured with flames, forced to jump up and down on the board table 
in an exhausting imitation of a bear, parodying his own ability to leap 
beyond the ordinary human. An artist stifled in his art, he responds by 

ecoming a rogue: he steals a bracelet as he makes his getaway. 

This grim reductio ad absurdum proves, as it were, that death 
and the religion of death cannot be the only certainty. As a mad 
young girl about to be burned for a witch tells the Crusader, you find 

(or the Devil who implies God) in the eyes of another human 
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being. But the abstractly questioning Crusader says he sees only 
terror. He seems for a moment to find his certainty of God in a meal 
of wild strawberries and cream handed him by the gentle Mia, in 
effect, a communion of life as opposed to the bread and wine conse- 
crated to Death. (To the mediaya herbalist, strawberries were a 
bol for the Virgin and her perfect innocence because the seeds of 

is fruit are on the outside; the strawberry, as it were, has no shame.) 
The Crusader seems also to find his “one significant act”: he performs 
the service of the knight traditional to medieval art, not the colonizer 
of the Holy Land, but the protector of the Holy Family. He leads 
Jof, Mia, and the child through the dark wood. As he plays chess with 
Death, he sees the visionary Jof has recognized the Black One, seen 
his family’s danger, and is trying to escape. To help him, the knight 
busies Death by knocking over the chessmen, incidentally giving 
Death a chance to cheat and win. By losing the game, the knight gives 
up his life to let Jof and Mia escape (in a tumultuous, stormy scene 

ike paintings of the flight to Egypt). 

And yet, though the Crusader has pointed the way for the audi- 
ence, he seems not to have found it for himself. He goes on in hi 
quest for abstract answers. He leads the rest of his now doomed band, 
a smith, the smith’s venereous wife, the squire, and the squire’s mute 
mae to his castle. There, in a curiously emotionless scene, 
the Crusader distantly greets his wife whom he has not seen for ten 
years, shows her his disillusionment, but says he is not sorry he went 
on his quest. With the chess game lost and Death near, he knows it is 
too late for him now to act out the importance of the family himself, 
but he has learned its worth, though he does not realize its full godly 
significance. As his wife reads the lurid images of Revelation viii: 

‘And when he had opened the seventh seal,” Death, whom they all 
seem to await, appears. The Crusader asks once more that God prove 
himself. The mute girl opens her mouth and speaks, “It is finished,” 
the sixth of the seven last words from the Cross. Death gathers them 
all in, his cloak filling the screen with black. 

In short, then, the film answers its question, If Death is the only 
certainty, where is God? by saying, You find God in life. The opening 
shots of the film set up the contrast: first a blank empty sky; then the 
same sky but with a single bird hovering against the wind. Life takes 
meaning from its opposition to death, just as Jof and Mia’s simple love 
of life takes meaning from the love of death around them—or as 4 
chess game takes form in a series of oppositions. 

The chess game is the central image of the film. It dictates much 
of the incidental imagery such as the knight’s castle or the “eight 
brave men” who burn the witch. The playing (spela) of chess matches 
the playing (spela) of the strolling troupe. Both are traditional images 
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for the transitoriness of life: Death robs us of our roles; Death jumbles 
the chessmen back in the box. (The two images are juxtaposed, for 
example, in Don Quixote, ILxii.) The characters themselves and the 

ints of view they represent are played off against one another much 
ike pieces in a game. 

There are also some particular correspondences (somewhat con- 
fused for an American audience by the Swedish names for the chess- 
men). The Crusader, distinguished by his cross, is the king of the 
chess game: when he is lost, all the rest are lost, too. It is the juggler 
Jof who is the knight (in Swedish, springare, the “leaper”). Only 
these two men have visions that go bora reality, just as only the 
king and knight can go beyond the chess board. The juggler-knight 
(the “leaper”) is free at all times to jump out of the two dimensions 
of the board—Jof’s powers as a seer are almost exactly parodied by 
his tormentors’ forcing him to jump up and down on the board table 
in the grotesquerie at the inn. The only other chessman who can rise 
off the board during the game is the king, and then only when he is 
castling, i.e., returning home, like this Crusader. All the pieces or 
characters, of course, in their own moment of death when they are 
taken from the board can see beyond it. Yet their visions beyond the 
physical reality of the board, and the Crusader’s, are limited to the 
allegorical figure of Death; the “leaper” can see not only Death, but 
also the holy life of the Mother and Child. 

In other words, it is the artist who has the vision the Crusader 
seeks in answers to abstract questions. As the church painter (whose 
murals prefigure the scenes of the film) says, the artist can conceive 
God with his senses, giving “not the reality you see, but another kind. 
Jof the juggler is this kind of artist: he hopes his Christ-like infant 
will grow up to achieve what he calls “the impossible trick,” keepin; 
the juggled ball always in the air, above the board, as it were. An 
Bergman himself is this kind of artist: he has called himself “a con- 
jurer” working with a “deception of the human eye” which makes 
still pictures into moving pictures. 

In The Seventh Seal, as in any great work of art, theme and 
medium have become one. “Art lost its creative urge,” Bergman 
writes, “the moment it was separated, from worship,” and, by creating 
in the iconographic manner of medieval art, Bergman has turned the 

back to worshipping (though not God, but life). He depicts the 
teal world objectively, with tenderness and joy, but he shows reality 
as signifying something beyond itself. And in doing so, Bergman has 
established himself as one of the world’s great and original directors. 
He has lifted the film out of mere physical realism and made his 
audience of chessmen with tricked eyes see in their own moves some- 

g beyond the board. 
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La Dolce Vita 


Three-hour, three-million gross, triple-goddessed, Church-banned, 
myth-packed, and Totalscoped, about as different as a film could be 
from The Seventh Seal, La Dolce Vita? amazes indeed the very faculty 
of eyes and ears. Eyes and ears are not just the targets, though, but 
recurring symbols for what author-director Fellini has on his mind. 
His protagonist, Marcello, is a reporter and would-be novelist, a man 
questing (admittedly, rather ineffectively) after truth in the form of 
sounds and language. Indeed, at one point, Marcello rather shame- 
facedly mumbles something of the sort. As against this basic stance 
for sound and language, Fellini shows his people preoccupied with 
seeing, most obviously in the form of the aE ARA papparazzi, the 
photographers who contrast with the verbal reporter Marcello—they 
swarm about virtually everyone and everything as though Sartre's 
flies had been outfitted with flash cameras. Images of seeing and being 
seen run all through the film, as, for example, the sunglasses everybody 
wears. Sights in La Dolce Vita are mostly Ziegfeldian sights of women, 
culminating in Nadia Gray's striptease in the final party, but repre- 
sented earlier, for example, by the pictures of female ancestors in the 
“haunted castle” sequence, the sight of the magnificently pneumatic 
Anita Ekberg, or the non-miraculous non-sight of the Virgin Mary in 
the televised “fake miracle.” 

Against these images of seeing and being seen, Fellini poises 
fewer, but far more striking images of hearing. At the home of Steiner, 
Marcello’s intellectual friend, we hear folk songs and poetry and a 
tape tied of the sounds of nature; conversation reigns supreme. 
Steiner himself had earlier gone into a church to practice the Toccata 
and Fugue in D Pisce aay the rock ’n roll and other raucous ca- 
cophonies, you can almost feel the Bach soothe your ear. At one point, 
Marcello retires to the seashore to renew his work on the Great 
Italian Novel; he cannot write for the loudness of the song from 
a jukebox played by a virginal young blond waitress he calls an 
“Umbrian angel.” The song is “Patrizia,” which Fellini presses into 
service later as the music for the striptease; like the Bach, it, too, is 
played on an organ. The music of the film parodies itself, and the 
point of Fellini’s images of sound seems to be that they fail. It was, of 
all people, Robinson Crusoe (though he was surely not the first) who 


8 Scenario by Federico Fellini, Tullio Pinelli, Ennio Flaiano, and Brunello 
Rondi. Directed by Signor Fellini; produced by Giuseppe Amato; released in this 
country by Astor Films. Marcello Rubini is finely played by Marcello Mastroianni, 
and his photographer-sidekick by Walter Santesso. In addition to the actors 
identified in the text, the men are: Steiner—Alain Cuny; Marcello’s father— 
Annibale Ninchi. The women are: Emma—Yyonne Furneaux; Maddalena— 
Anouk Aimée; the nightclub chorine—Magali Noel. The homosexuals I have 
been unable to identify from castlists. 
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inted out that sound and language are the means by which human 
[is can achieve more than an animal relation with each other. 
Sound and language in La Dolce Vita, however, seem always to fail 
to create such a relationship. In the “haunted castle” sequence, Madda- 
lena, one of Marcello’s light 0’ loves, seats him in a room and goes 
outside to talk to him through a speaking-tube arrangement (a kind 
of “ear of Dionysius”). In the only serious moment of their relation- 
ship, we hear her propose marriage to him; we see her giving herself 
to another man. 

The opening and closing bits (they are scarcely episodes) frame 
this recurring contrast of sight and sound. The opening (already, in 
the three years since the film was released, a classic among openings) 
shows a gilt image of Christ helicopter-borne over the Eternal City, 
which Fellini renders as a vast flux of running children and | 
buildings; a second helicopter follows, carrying reporter Marcello an 
his photographer sidekick, apparently fishing for a story. Beneath 
them, they see a far more gripping sight than the Second, airborne 
Coming: four girls in bikinis sunbathing on a roof. As the helicopter 
hovers overhead, Marcello tries to speak to them, but they cannot 
hear one another over the noise of the chopper. The pattern is: the 
sight of a symbol; the sight of woman; the failure of sound. In the 
final shots, Marcello and assorted sodomities, usurers, grifters, and 
fornicators from the striptease party drift down to the sea (in shorts 
reminiscent of Botticelli). At the sea’s edge, some fishermen pull up 
a huge devilfish, and the camera closes in on its still-staring eye. As 
Marcello turns to go, the “Umbrian angel” appears on the shore 
nearby, but there is water between them, and though he sees her and 
she him, they cannot hear each other for the sound of the waves. He 
shrugs indifferently and leaves; she turns to watch him go. In a 
brilliant cinematic touch, Fellini pans the camera as she turns so that 
the final shot is an extreme close-up of the Umbrian angel staring out 
at the audience—or us staring at her: the audience has become image, 
and the image is the audience. 

The rough beast from the sea, with its overtones of the birth of 
Some mute and nameless horror from the depths of the unconscious, 
provoked a good deal of speculation. Surely the most ingenious sug- 
Sestion was Sight and Sound's, that it represents Wilma Montesi. 
Time, following its recent mythy bent, argued for the beast of the 
Apocalypse rising up out of the sea, the Sevilish as antichrist; the 
Opening bit is the Second Coming, and the film as a whole becomes 
an allegory of the seven nights of destruction in Revelation (the inter- 
pretation would be stronger if the film did not cover eight nights). 

„ers suggested an allegory on the Inferno with Marcello as Dante, 
his downward spiral through the sins of contemporary Rome culminat- 
‘ng in the ninth circle with the devilfish as Lucifer, complete with 
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three jellyfish dangling from his mouth. La Vita Nuova or the can- 
zonieri might be relevant to a film which so stresses the image of 
woman. 

All are possible—what is not possible is to see La Dolce Vita as 
“in the main a study of sexual manners,” as simply “a sensational 
presentation of certain aspects of life in contemporary Rome.” La 
Dolce Vita seems more tied to reality than Fellini’s earlier work, but 
only “seems.” It really has that same strange hankering after myth as 
his other films. His script for The Miracle reached essentially toward 
the traditional mating in the fields of sun-god and mortal woman. The 
White Sheik with its horseplay on different kinds of hats balanced 
the impotent male of church and marriage against the absurdly sexual 
male of the fumetti (visual images again). I Vitelloni constitutes a 
parody of the whole male pantheon, while, in Le notti di Cabiria, a 
tawdry and pathetic image of Venus renews herself in water after 
venal Adonises have chosen and abused her. La Strada is the clearest 
of them all, a classic agon between eiron and alazon over a (more or 
less) mute woman that could have come straight out of Cornford’s 
Origins of Attic Comedy. La Dolce Vita has the same theme and 
mythic dimension as the others, men overpowered physically, morally, 
or psychologically by the gorgon-like image of woman. As Steiner 
says, “I am only this tall,” and he holds up his finger. In the “fake 
miracle” (an earlier form of which appeared in Cabiria), an old 
woman gives us the tip-off. As the television cameras and photog- 
raphers close in on the two children who have been gulled into say- 
ing they saw the Virgin, the crone says, “What does it matter whether 
it was the Virgin or not? Italy is full of strange cults,” And indeed 
Fellini's Italy is. 

The first one we see, the first full episode in the film, is a kind 
of temple prostitution. The gilt Christ of the opening shots dissolves 
into the mute sinuosities of a gilt Siamese dancer in a nightclub where 
Marcello picks up a rich nymphomaniac, Maddalena (and the name, 
I take it, is not without significance), They ride off in her white 
Caddy convertible, boredly pick up a prostitute, and drive her home. 
Fellini goes out of his way to make them go out of theirs, go under- 
pas to the prostitute’s pidas apartment, cross the waters of her 
or basement, and there, in this doubtful chthonic sanctum, make 

love. 

The second is the advent through the air from another land of 
an Aphrodite Pandemos, Anita Ekberg, cast as a Hollywood love- 
goddess, Sylvia (again, the name is not without significance). Ritually, 
she is offered the fruits of the Roman fields (in the form of a giant 
pizza); then, in an hilarious press conference, she is consulted as a 
oracle. During the day, she bounds up the endless stairs to the te of 
St. Peter's, dressed in a parody of a priest’s gown. The true aphroditic 
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rituals, however, took place on the tops of mountains or in caves, 
and that night, bobbling out of her evening gown, Sylvia leads a 
revel through the Baths of Caracalla, complete with rock ’n roll Or- 
pheus and a faun in the form of a goatish American actor on whose 
shoulders she rides. “Why, Federico,” Miss Ekberg is said to have 
remarked during the filming of these sequences, “you are making a 
fool of me.” Despite this ta m Miss Ekberg can take comfort in the 
fact that Fellini was also making her a goddess. In some rituals, her 
celestial prototype did indeed ride a goat, and Marcello tells her she 
is mother, mistress, wife, home, “everything.” They ride off in his 
Triumph, where he makes the old college try, but cannot find a place 
to go. (Throughout the film, blondes are unattainable—or at least 
unattainable by Marcello—unlike the brunettes, for example, Madda- 
lena.) Our pandemotic love-goddess, however, seems (again, like 
Aphrodite) concerned as much with mothering animals as with 
mothering Marcello; anyway, she howls like a dog on a ee 
and in an exquisite sequence picks up a stray white kitten and, 
holding it before her like a monstrance, glides through the narrow 
corridors of midnight streets. She strides into the Trevi fountain; 
Marcello follows: “You're right—I'm on the wrong track—we all 
are.” She puts water in his hair on a mock baptism, and to cap the 
parody, just then the fountain is turned off. They return to her hotel, 
where her opposite number, Lex Barker as a dipsoid American actor, 
awaits them, another mythic figure: “To think he once played Tarzan,” 
sighs a papparazzo. 

There are other “goddesses”—the missing Virgin Mary in the fake 
miracle; at Steiner’s house, an old artist cries the praises of Oriental 
women, notably Mother Eve. In the haunted castle sequence, Madda- 
lena standing before a row of matrilinear portraits ~ a veil over 
her face; Marcello seduces a mysterious otherworldly “Lady Jane 
with streaks in her hair like antennae; the ghosts, nighttime, the 
cemetery, the surrounding plutocracy give the whole episode a 
Persephonic aura, Finally, of course, there is the “Umbrian angel, the 
virgin by the sea, image of a renewal and innocence, a kind of Aphro- 
dite Urania, whom Marcello cannot accept. 

__ In this matriarchal world, men become mere consorts, lover-kings, 
ridiculous, impotent. The clearest case is Marcello’s father who turns 
up just before the necrotic haunted-castle sequence. An aging lecher, 
he gets his son to take him to an old-fashioned nightclub, where the 
walls glitter like a temple’s and everywhere there are statues of 
Women. During the conversation, we find he was usually away from 
home, rather a philanderer and a wine merchant, indeed, “sold wine 
all K and down Italy.” Playing vanishing parlor-tricks with one of 
the chorines, he is compared to a donkey. Meanwhile, the acts of the 
nightclub entertainers parody still other aspects of ass-headed Diony- 
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sus. The first routine shows a triad of mock-ferocious cat-women ridi- 
culing their quite ineffectual male tamer; the second shows us girls in 
a Charleston routine out of the father’s youth; finally, in an exquisite 
act, the clown Polidor appears as a doddering Pied Piper, awed by 
the images of woman about him. A few pathetic notes of his almost 
limp trumpet and he shuffles out, trailing clouds of—balloons. Mar- 
cello’s father goes to the chorus girl’s apartment (“to eat spaghetti”), 
but suffers a stroke of some kind as they are making love. Pathetic, 
aging, his face always turned away, he wants only to return to 
Marcello’s mother. In one of the most beautiful moments in the film, 
sick and exhausted as he is, he stoops and silently smoothes out the 
bed, removing his last trace; it is as though he had never been. So 
much for fatherhood. 

Throughout the film, from the vulgarized Christ at the opening 
to the transvestite dance of the homosexuals at the end, man seems 
weak and helpless. Throughout, women lead men—Maddalena leads 
Marcello to the prostitute’s apartment; Sylvia bounds up the steps of 
St. Peter’s leaving behind clusters of exhausted Romans, and the 
haunted-castle sequence ends with the old principessa-matriarch lead- 
ing the shamefaced “men” of the tribe off to Mass. Throughout, men 
seem awed, overcome by women, often trying to make themselves 
into women, sinking down into women. The men seem unable to get 
places; they have to clamber, grope, fly, break into places women 
seem to sink into effortlessly. When men do achieve heights, “rise 
above it all,” they flag and gasp, revealing their impotency—Marcello 
climbing St. Peter's; Marcello’s father up in the chorine’s apartment; 
the cameramen’s lights on high platforms shattering and popping in 
the fake miracle; the insignificance of the helicoptered Christ; the 
insignificance of our modern Mars—Marcello Rubini. 

The exception (for a time, anyway) to all this is Steiner, Mar- 
cello’s intellectual friend whose short unhappy life forms the most 
puzzling episode of the film. Unlike the other characters whose lives 
are dominated by sights and shows, Steiner lives in a world of sound 
and language. When we first see him, he is returning a Sanskrit text. 
He offers Marcello jobs in publishing, encourages him in his writing. 
Steiner, moreover, is a father with a lovely wife and charming children. 
Homespun, sturdy (Fellini originally wanted Henry Fonda for the 
part), he alone seems master of his fate. In fact, the whole situation is 
so goody-goody, it cloys. Then, inexplicably, Steiner commits suicide, 
destroying not only himself, but his children, destroying, in effect, his 
own fatherhood, his limited claim to be part of the flow of life, a total 
suicide. The film gives no particular reason for Steiner’s suicide. It 
seems just one more in the long series of improvisations that make up 
La Dolce Vita. Impulse and improvisation are the ways the other 
characters work, however—not Steiner. In the first scene in which he 
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appears, he starts to improvise jazz on the church organ, but at a 
p rebuke from the priest obediently shifts to the Toccata and 
ugue, a frozen, “perfected” improvisation, as it were. At his house, 
he says, “In a work of art, iar r is planned and perfect. We need 
to be a work of art, detached, perfect, in suspended animation,” and 
yet, he also said his own life was too much so (the goody-goody 
quality of everything associated with Steiner). There seems to be no 
room in his life for the new, the unexpected. His suicide is the only 
improvisation left him and, at the same time, the closing or framing of 
his perfected life. It leaves his wife to be photographed by the pap- 
parazzi, she, now, image of the mater dolorosa. Quite the opposite is 
the only other sustained human relationship Marcello has in the 
course of the film, that with his mistress, Emma. Squabbles, flirtations, 
attempted suicides, reconciliations, their relation is one long series 
of improvisations as she tries to “catch” him, fix him into matrimony 
and fatherhood, a Fury valiantly striving to be a hearth-goddess. 

The film, then, uses its two central images, sight and sound, to 
set off men against women. The women are goddesses, mythical, un- 
real belles dames sans merci, the sight of whom bewitches men into 
a kingdom of improvisation and illusion. Man is impotent, helpless, 
Marcello’s dying father or Steiner, with his sounds and language, 
frozen, turned into stone by the fixity of his life. (Indeed, sacred to 
Cybele was a small meteoric stone acus, supposed to have fallen from 
the heavens—an image much more fully developed in Serge Bourgi- 
gnon’s first film Sundays and Cybèle, in which the hero's name, Pierre, 
like Steiner's, means “stone.”) Marcello, Everyman, is caught between 
these two alternatives, male and female, his mistress vainly seeking 
to play the role of goddess and petrify him into matrimony. 

These themes all come together in the final dreary episode, the 
despairingly hedonistic party that follows Marcello’s appearance at 
the scene of Steiner’s suicide. The subjugation of men culminates in 
the dance of the homosexuals and gigolos, and the image of woman 
culminates in the striptease (to the same song the Umbrian angel had 
ape on the jukebox). Marcello presides over the dispirited merry- 
making (the only case where a man is the “leader”), and as the party 
whimpers to its close he baptizes the departing revellers with feminiz- 
ing feathers, as though he himself were plucking the chickens of 
Mother Carey (mater cara), a grim parody of the earlier, Ekbergian 

aptism, just as his white suit is now the negative of the tuxedo he 
Wore in the earlier episode. The effect is rather like snow, perhaps 
the snow of the ninth circle, perhaps also Joyce’s “snow falling faintly 
through the universe and faintly falling, like the descent of their last 
end, upon all the living and the dead.” This, the last party, gives way 
to the film’s final image of man, a devilfish gasping in air, an eye 
og in a net, and the final image of woman, the Umbrian-Uranian 
ngel. 
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As with any important work, La Dolce Vita defines its own art. 
Fellin?’s concern about turning people into images finds its expression 
in what might be called the rotogravure style of the film. Fellini had 
both sets and costumes of La Dolce Vita designed to photograph in 
exaggerated blacks and whites, so that everything in the film would 
have the hard, contrasty look of a flash photo. The film itself seems 
almost to be composed as a series of stills rather than as a moving 
picture. Fellini's sense of the new, the unexpected, his theme of im- 

rovisation, finds its expression in the episodic structure (here, as in 
Vitelloni, this episodic quality seems a weakness of the film; only in 
La Strada, it seems to me, did Fellini overcome this his besetting 
vice). Fellini’s brilliant use of dissolves also suggests a kind of impulse 
or rk ben (the best example being the opening dissolve where 
the gilt image of Christ suddenly, startlingly becomes a gilt Siamese 
dancer). This sense of improvisation, by the way, is not inappropriate 
for perhaps the only major director in the world who likes working 
on a chaotic set, who insists a script can only be an outline and “writes” 
his pictures by improvising on the set, who kills off a character like 
Steiner who will not accept improvisation. 

As in his earlier films, Fellini is getting at a view of man as essen- 
tially helpless and abject before the gorgon-like, all-powerful image 
of woman (in Vitelloni, for example, the gallant in the religious-goods 
shop surrounded by images of the Virgin, or—the most magnificent 
shot in that film—the half-wit worshipping a statue of an angel by the 
sea). Here, again, the theme fits a director who will look through 
thousands of photographs to get an actor with the right image; in- 
deed, he claims to have interviewed 10,000 actors for La Dolce Vita, 
truly a cinematic Ziegfeld. The good, grey Times insists on a Fellini 

taking the temperature of a ‘ck world,” and that is no doubt true, 
but it is also a Fellini preoccupied with dehumanizing people, making 
them into things (Cabiria) or heroes (La Strada) or gods The White 
Sheik), but in every case, dehumanizing them, making them into 
images—not an unnatural preoccupation for a man whose work in 
life is to turn people into celluloid. 


Last Year at Marienbad 


Perhaps the most difficult of all the “puzzling movies” is Last 
Year at Marienbad,* with its obvious affinities to the plays of Becket, 


4 L’Année Dernière à Marienbad. Director: Alain Resnais. Scenario and 
dialogue: Alain Robbe-Grillet. Director of Photography: Sacha Viery. Music: 
Francis Sera A = Delphine Seyrig. X = Giorgio Albertazzi. M = Sacha 
Pitoeff. Happily, Robbe-Grillet’s screenplay has been published (Grove Press, 
$1.95); otherwise it would be cece to remember the order of scenes. The 
author's introductory essay helps a great deal. 
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Ionesco, Gelber, Albee, and the rest. We could call Marienbad, a 
“Film of the Absurd” in analogy to “the theater of the absurd,” the 
term popularized by Gelber, which has become the common nomen- 
clature. That usage; I think, is unfortunate. Though Mr. Gelber is one 
of the nobler practitioners of the art (or non-art), though the term 
carries with it a certain gallantry, it is nevertheless pretty poor: one 
might as well call cubism the painting of the absurd, and surrealism 
an perce The term covers too much, and it connotes an 
error: this century is really not much more absurd than its predecessor 
or the one before that. 

“Metatheater” (Mr. Lionel Abel’s term) tells us a good deal more. 
In “metaphysics,” “metacriticism,” “metapolitics,” the “meta-” seems to 
suggest not only the original Greek that meta-X is X moving toward 
more-than-X, but also, in modern usage, that meta-X plays, toys, flirts 
with being X alone. Thus, we tend to assume (in our mimetic tradi- 
tion) that theater portrays reality. Metatheater takes off from this 
portrayal-theater and plays against it in the tradition of Pirandello. 
Because metatheater, insofar as it is successful, destroys its own 
foundation, the audience’s “set” toward a mimetic theater, those 
troubled by it can take comfort: metatheater should be an unusually 
short-lived genre. 

Metatheater, however, leads us into a Promised Land of which 
Pirandello offers but a dim glimpse: an imitation of nature for an age 
of psychology. All metatheater plays (so far as I know) can be ex- 

licated as the quite literal and highly realistic playing-out of a psycho- 
logical (usually psychoanalytic) proposition: Secon processes of 
language and number derive from primary processes of sex and aggres- 
sion (The Lesson). Man is a player of eroticized (or cathected) roles 
(Balcony). Language defines its own logic which rovides a basis for 
the displacement and isolation of experience (Ba Soprano). Body 
enslaves mind, each defeating the other, when there is no focus out- 
side the self to do the enslaving (Godot). Man connects with other 
men through spontaneous acts (Connection). And so on. In this 
sense, metatheater is, if anything, far too literal and sim le-minded. 
These psychological propositions stand to the plays as the morals 
do to Aesop or the Gesta Romanorum. Metatheater is purely and 
simply the twentieth-century development of the Everyman-tradition, 
the modern amorality-play. 

Quite clearly, I think, Marienbad qualifies as metafilm if for no 
other reason than the confusion and antagonism it has engendered. 
Pt Macdonald objected that “one’s mind and senses are stimu- 
lated” but there is no “affective life”: the characters are reduced (in 
the screenplay, anyway) to A, X, and M. Stanley Kauffmann com- 
qrioed that the film “tries to reproduce actual inner life instead of 

tilling it,” that “Resnais’ efforts lead only to duplication of experi- 
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ence.”® In the cocktail arena, where, in the last analysis (and analysis 
is last), the most direct and honest film criticism goes on, reactions 
varied from outrage to boredom; the stimulus, however, was invariably 
the same—bafflement. As a way of getting at this bafflement, let me 
point out that Kauffmann and Macdonald, both of whose judgments 
of the film, I think, are well thought and felt, are nevertheless giving 
quite contradictory reasons for their common response, that the film 
was cold: Kauffmann, that Robbe-Grillet and Resnais are trying to 
reproduce mental life too literally; Macdonald, that the film is “the 
pur depiction of scenes and actions without any hint of the psycho- 
logical processes in the characters.” 

This dilemma resolves itself once we recognize that the film por- 
trays, not mental life itself, or psychological processes, but propositions 
about mental life. In short, I am saying this is not film, but metafilm. 
It will be baffling, incoherent, just as metatheater or a fable of Aesop 
will be, unless understood as a portrayal of a psychologics| proposi- 
tion, but if so understood, it will make perfect sense. Whether it will 
also seem less cold, I do not know—I suspect not—but at least the 
emotions arising from bafflement can be sidestepped. Let me concede 
at the outset that Robbe-Grillet heaps contempt on this kind of analy- 
sis (if his phrase “psychological analysis” includes this kind—mine, by 
the way, does not); he insists that the spectator respond in “pure sub- 
jectivities.” Fine—but he might have bethought himself that people 
are uncomfortable when baffled (certainly the audiences were with 
whom I saw the film). People fear the incomprehensible, and fear was 
the only subjectivity the film drew out. The authors asked too much 
—the audience gave too little; in either case, the critical task be- 
comes, not judgment but mediation, explication, analysis. 

Clearly, the film has something to do with possibilities, and some 
of the brethren have claimed that that is the whole point of the film, 

reality as an infinite series of possibilities.” But isn’t reality rather 
an infinitely decreasing series ok possibilities? I believe the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics said something of the sort, at least until 
C. P. Snow made a culture of it. And anyway, this film has nothing to 
do with reality in any usual sense: the corridors of Nymphenburg are 
hardly life as she is lived. Nor are the possibilities in Marienbad very 
ent In life, things are either one way or the other; here, they are 

oth. The people cast shadows, but the bushes don’t; a violin plays, 
but we hear an organ, and so on. The style is not that of reality at al, 
but of dreams or the id: 


The laws of logic—above all, the law of contradiction—do not hold 
for processes in the id. Contradictory impulses exist side by side with- 
out neutralizing each other or drawing apart; at most they combine in 


5 Esquire, June, 1962. Show, May, 1962. 
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compromise formations . . . There is nothing in the id which can be 
compared to negation, and we are astonished to find in it an exception 
to the philosophers’ assertion that space and time are necessary forms 
of our mental acts. In the id there is nothing corresponding to the idea 
of time, no recognition of the passage of time. . . . Naturally, the id 
knows no values, no good and evil, no morality. 


—so Freud in the New Introductory Lectures, and so Marienbad. 

The whole point about possibilities in Marienbad is that they are 
all there, frozen at it were, and this quality comes across in the formal, 
haute couture of the film, its acting which is not acting at all, but pos- 
ing in the manner of fashion ads or the rotogravure—again, competing 
possibilities actualized. The atmosphere of the “resort-hotel” and its 

park,” the formal clothes the guests wear, the recurring performance 

of a play, the ritualized and prescribed life within the resort—these 
define a world in which all possibilities (whether known presently or 
not) have been marked out. The splendiferous ne tracery of the 
ceilings and walls represents a style in which the decorator has 
actualized all the possibilities a given line has. 

The key image is games and play. The shuffled deck, the dealt 
dominoes, the formal shooting-match contain in themselves all possible 
outcomes; nothing truly unpredictable can happen. In bee of 
course, the film uses the so-called Marienbad game. Two players set out 
matches (cards, chips, dominoes, people) in four piles: 1, 3, 5, and 7. 
Playing alternately, each player can take as many matches as he likes 
from any one pile; the one who must take the last match “loses.” This 
is, of course, nothing but the old mathematical diversion of Nim, the 
theory of which Professors Philip Franklin and Hartley Rogers have 
been kind enough to explain to me. The first step is to write (or 
imagine) the number of matches in each pile in numbers to the base 
two, arranging those binary numbers in a column for addition; thus, 
the Marienbad version, 


ie 
11 


x we becomes 101 
Mee ened 111 


To win the game, let the other man start; then remove matches in such 
a way that the number of units in each column after your move is 
either even or zero (but do not, near the end of the game, leave your 
Opponent an even number of piles with one match in each). Because, 
in the Marienbad version, the starting arrangement is a winning com- 
bination, the one who plays second (M, in the film) can always force 
a win; the one who plays first (M does this once) can force a win if his 
Opponent doesn’t know the system. Resnais and Robbe-Grillet are 
using the properties of this game much as Bergman used the two- 
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dimensional properties of chess in The Seventh Seal. The film pre- 
tends Nim is a true game in which either player could win; actually, 
once the piles are laid out, the game is as daxcenined as tic-tac-toe—a 
perfect symbol for possibilities which are not true possibilities, choices 
which are not true choices. 

I suspect that the form of the film, the logic of that quite incredi- 
ble mélange of flashbacks, “objectivized hypotheses,” and so on, de- 
rives from the series of choices involved in Nim: each match offers one 
of two choices, to take it or not to take it, limited by the rule that you 
can take only from one pile at a time, just as one possible event 
depends on the possibility of the sequence in which it is a part. Thus, 
1. A and X had or had not met at Marienbad last year. 2. She agreed to 
go away with him; she insisted on waiting a year. 3. He did or did not 
take a photograph of her. 4. They did or did not have a daylight meet- 
ing in the park at which she lost the heel of her shoe. 5. X did or did 
not take her by force in her bedroom. 6. They did or did not have a 
night meeting in the park at which X, when M confronted the lovers, 
leaned on a faulty balustrade and fell. 7. M did or did not shoot A at 
an assignation in her bedroom. All these inconsistent possibilities (and 
some others) co-exist in the film, discoverable by the different clothes 
the characters wear for the different possible sequences. And the move- 
ment of the film is to reduce or foreclose these possibilities, just as Nim 
proceeds to its predetermined victory by reducing the number of 
matches and thus foreclosing possibilities of choice. 

Just as X’s games of Nim with M (le mari peut-être) inevitably 
end with X’s taking the last match, so the film ends by X’s leaving the 
hotel with the lady. As they leave, the screen goes to black; the voice 
of X says: 


The park of this hotel was a kind of garden à la francaise without any 
trees or flowers, without any foliage, . . . Gravel, stone, marble and 
straight lines marked out rigid spaces, surfaces without mystery. It 
seemed, at first glance, impossible to get lost here . . . at first glance . . « 
down straight paths, between the statues with frozen gestures and 
granite slabs, where you were now already getting lost, forever, in the 
calm night, alone with me. 


In short, they have left the world of the unconscious (as described 
by Freud), where there is no negative, no sense of time, for a worl 

where one can “get lost.” It is in this sense that the film is a portray 

of a proposition about mental life, in Robbe-Grillet’s terms, “an at- 
tempt to construct a purely mental time and space—those of dreams, 
perhaps, or of memory, those of any affective life—without pig on 
too much about the traditional relations of cause and effect, or about 
an absolute time sequence in the narrative.” “He offers her the im- 
possible, what seems most impossible in this labyrinth where time is 
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apparently abolished: he offers her a past, a future and freedom.” 
Indeed, in psychoanalytic terms, by accepting a past one has denied 
(the repressed), one does achieve this freedom. By accepting time, 
a, the fact that time forecloses possibilities, eliminates free- 
om, paradoxically, one achieves freedom; one escapes the deteminism 
of the unconscious; A can “get lost.” 

This explication is not inconsistent with some ingenuities sug- 
gested by others, for example, that A, M, and X represent the Oedipal 
triangle in a recurring dream; or that A is mad, X a psychiatrist, and 
M her madness; that X is Death, A the Maiden, M a frozen immor- 
tality; that X is Prince Charming, A the Sleeping Beauty, and M the 
Wicked Witch (or Warlock)—all these are aspects or possibilities to 
what seems to me the informing principle of the film: Acceptance of 
the past (the repressed or a time-sense) represents release from the 
inexorable pleasure-principle (the imprisoning resort-hotel) of the id 
toward the world of decision, the ego. The film is a portrayal of 
Freud’s description of the id, not the id itself—and lest you think I 
am splitting neurons, remember that a portrayal of the id itself would, 
in any case, be impossible. The analogy is to metatheater, to allegory 
and the psychomachia, to Joyce’s use of the Odyssey or Dante's of 
Aquinas. Still closer is The Sound and the Fury, where, as my colleague 
Carvel Collins pointed out long ago, Benjy represents the id, Quentin 
the ego, Jason the superego, partly realistically, but also simply as 
portrayals of these mythical beasts as described in Freud’s 1926 
Encyclopaedia Britannica article. Metafilm, like metatheater, drops out 
the realism so that it can only be understood Aesopianly, as the por- 
trayal of a proposition about mental life, not mental life as we ex- 
perience it. 

An explication along these lines may (or may not) ease the 
puzzlement; it certainly will not answer the judgment that the film is 
cold because the film certainly is cold. Is that necessarily bad? Godot, 
it seems to me, is undeniab y a masterpiece, but it scarcely throbs 
with the affective life of its characters. Beckett, Ionesco, and the rest 
of the metatheater mob are playing against our emotional expecta- 
tions as much as they are playing against our expectation of realism. 
They ask that we respond intellectually and with laughter; do they 
ask for more than the merest smudge of emotions? cm amet A Robbe- 
Grillet seems to suggest in his account of the collaboration that he 
wanted a film addressed exclusively to the senses. I would add (with 

acdonald ) that the film is directed to the intellect as well, but one 

g is clear: the film is simply not aimed at the emotions. What little 

ecling the film arouses is curiously isolated, scarcely above the level 
of sensuous response. Just as the intellectual donnée is the separation 
of ego from id, so our emotional response is not at all tied in to the 
intellectual response. Is that bad? The “tragedies” of Chekhov and 
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Strindberg call, not for the traditional emotions of tragedy, but for 
a mocking pity, mostly comic, an emotional response so special that 
half a century later the ordinary producer is too cautious to play for 
it. In the same way, metatheater and metafilm (which, I suppose, 
constitute a metagenre) define themselves in terms of this special 
affektlos, sensuous-intellectual response they call for. Is such a demand 
bad? Not to me—and I will stick out my cerebrum and call Marienbad 
a metamasterpiece. 


The Appeal of “Puzzling” Movies 


In fact, despite their difficulty, I would call a great many of these 
films “masterpieces.” Many of them almost dazzle with their richness, 
their sheer filmic excellence. Individually, they vary widely in mean- 
ing from, as we have seen, Bergman's Christian preoccupations to 
Fellini's paganism to Resnais’ sense of binary or primary-process 
possibilities. As a genre, though, they represent perhaps the only sus- 
tained group of films after the advent of sound to be truly and over- 
whelmingly visual: these films look good like a cinema should. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has recently suggested they are creating 
a new “Movie Generation” to replace those of us who grew up, cine- 
matically, on the popcorn and cheesecake Hollywood classics of the 
thirties. Another reviewer calls these films the “undergraduate 
movies,” and there is much truth in the adjective, if we extend it to 
include not only the four-year kind, but also the perpetual under- 
graduates on the other side of the lectern. These are indeed films that 
make their chief appeal to the academic and the intellectual. Above 
all, they are a literary critic’s joy because they enable him to trot out 
all the erudition he has mustered for reading twentieth-century poetry 
and fiction: myths, recurring images, metaphysical metaphors, literaty 
parallels, and the rest. 

But, to come at long last to the second question we asked at the 
outset, why should these films appeal to anybody, really? If you stand 
outside an art theater as the audience comes out from a “puzzling 


movie,” you will hear over and over again in a variety of EEF sa 


and degrees of profanity, “What was that all about?” As a local jo%e 
has it, one Harvard undergraduate to another, “Have you seen Has 
Year at Marienbad?” The other, slowly, thoughtfully, “I—don'’t know. 
The feeling these films almost invariably leave us with is, “It means 
something, but just what I don’t know,” and the question I am asking 
is: Why should that feeling of puzzlement give us pleasure? 

It doesn’t, of course, to everyone. Popular as these films may be 
among intellectuals and academics, there are plenty of people Ww 


6 Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., “When the Movies Really Counted,” Show, [l 
(No. 4, April, 1963), 125. 
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find them simply boring. At a somewhat more sophisticated level (I 
am thinking of the usual reviewer for a daily paper), we hear two 
kinds of complaint. First, these films make just one more statement 
of the moral and social confusion of the century. Second, we are likely 
to find a sexual indignation, for these films are rather strikingly casual 
about such matters. There were, for example, the two proper Bostonian 
ladies who went to see The Virgin Spring. During that appalling rape 
scene, one leaned over to the other and whispered, “You know, in 
Sweden, things are like that.” And, in fact, sex in these films does tend 
to be either rape or mere amusement, a kind of bedroom Olympics in 
which neither the Russians nor the Americans stand a chance—only 
Common Market countries. 

Sex and mal de siècle, certainly these films have them in abun- 
dance, but the quality that still stands out is the puzzlement they 
create. Contrast a film-maker like Eisenstein. He uses montage, sym- 
bolism, and the rest not very differently from the way the makers of 
the paei movies do, but Eisenstein aims to communicate his 
socialist and Marxist message; his symbols serve that end. The maker 
of the puzzling movie, on the other hand, as much as hangs out a sign 
that says, “Figure it out—if you can.” His symbols serve not so much 
to communicate as to suggest or even to mystify. (Think, for example, 
of the devilfish at the end of La Dolce Vita and all the different 
interpretations of it.) Yet, despite the intentional mystification, we take 
pleasure in them just the same—these films are puzzling in more than 
one sense, 

In particular, there are two ways they puzzle us. They puzzle us 
as to their meaning in a total sense. They puzzle us scene-by-scene 
simply as to what is going on in a narrative or dramatic way. Let me 
consider, first, our puzzlement as to meaning—why should these films, 
that seem almost to hide their own meaning, please us? 

To answer that question, it helps to take a detour by way of the 
joke, an humble, but useful route through aesthetic problems, for 
the joke will serve as a model or prototype for more respectable 
literature. In particular, jokes often have the same riddling quality as, 
say, a film by Antonioni. We have to solve some little problem be- 
fore we “get” the joke—for example, the old saying, “A wife is like an 
umbrella—sooner or later one has to take a taxi.” The riddling form 
of the joke does two things. First, it draws and holds our attention to 
the joke. In the case of the puzzling movie, it draws and holds our 
attention to the film. Second, the riddling form binds our processes of 
intellection, creating a state of tension or damming up. The riddling 
form busies us with solving the riddle and so enables less revelant, 
less presentable thoughts prompted by the joke to sneak up on us, 
to take us unawares, as it were. So with the puzzling film: its enigmatic 
Promise of “meaning” not only draws and holds our attention to the 
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film; it also distracts us from the real source of our pleasure in the 
film, the thoughts and desires it evokes. 

This, modern ego-psychology tells us, is the real function of form 
in art. The neo-classic critics used to say form justifies content. A 
modern psychoanalytic critic would say, intellectual content justifies 
form, and then form justifies emotional content. That is, in the case 
of the joke, its promise that there will be an intellectual se a 
“point”, enables us to relax and enjoy a playing with words and ideas 

t we would ordinarily dismiss as childish or insane: intellectual 
content justifies form. At the same time, the play with words and 
ideas acts as an additional and preliminary source of pleasure. The 
pleasure in this play unbalances the usual equilibrium between our 
tabooed impulses and our defenses, and it provides the extra to topple 
those defenses—we laugh. In other words, the point (or intellectual 
content) of the joke justifies the form; then the pleasure we take in 
form allows another kind of content to break through, and we gratify 
some sexual or aggressive impulse we would ordinarily hold in check. 

The same process seems to operate with the puzzling movie. The 
feeling we have is: “This means something, but I don’t know what.” 
“This means something,” the first part of our reaction, acts like intel- 
lectual content in the joke—it justifies form; it bribes our reason to 
accept the incoherent stream of images or the incoherent narrative 
of the ponies movie. Then, our pleasure in those images, the sheer 
visual beauty of the films in this genre, acts like form: it allows us 
to enjoy the forbidden content of the film. 

But what is this forbidden content? In the joke-situation, we can 
usually identify the hidden impulse of hostility or obscenity that the 
joke works with. The content of the puzzling movie is not so easy 
to get at. 

We can get a clue, though, from the adverse reactions to the films: 
Those reviewers and audiences for whom the puzzling quality doesn't 
work complain of two things: the casual attitude toward sex; the 
feeling that the films express in a peculiarly negative way the moral 
confusion of the age. For the disappointed critics of these films, the 
form didn’t work, and the fantasies prompted by the film came through 
raw and repulsive: sexual promiscuity and a fear of moral confusion. 

The sex angle is the easier to see. These films are extraordinarily 
free about such matters—I am thinking of such scenes as Jeanne Mo- 
reau’s taking a bath in Les Amants and La Notte; the striptease in 
La Dolce Vita; the scenes of love-making in Hiroshima; rape in The 
Virgin Spring, Through a Glass Darkly, or Marienbad. In effect, 
the puzzling uality of the films gives us an intellectual justification 
for gratifying the simplest of visual desires, looking at violent and sexy 
things. This, I hasten to add, is a crude, first-order effect, but never- 
theless a very important part of the appeal of even these very sophis- 
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ticated and intellectual films. Or, for that matter, their lack of appeal 
—tead Bosley Crowther. 

In effect, the puzzling movies are an intellectual’s version of the 
old DeMille Bible epic, where we gratify our sexual desires by watch- 
ing the wicked Assyrians, Philistines, Romans, or whomever carry on 
their grand pagan orgies, but we are justified by the ponderously 
moral content of the film. The Biblical frame allows us to gratify 
almost shamelessly the seventh and least of the sinful impulses. I aré 
“us,” but no doubt I do you an injustice: no proper intellectual would 
be fooled by the crudity of the moral sop in the DeMille biblio-epic, 
and this is not the kind of form the puzzling movie gives us. The 
puzzling movie presents itself as an intellectual and aesthetic problem 
rather than a moral one, and then perhaps it does fool the intellectual 
in the same amiable way that jokes and works of art do; the puzzling 
movie engages his intellectual attention and lets the dark underside 
of the self (which even intellectuals have) gratify its chthonic wishes. 

We can see the process in statu nascendi, as it were, in Leslie 
Fiedler’s remarkable review of a “nudie” movie, The Immoral Mr. 
Teas.’ Mr. Fiedler, I presume, has reached the end of his own inno- 
cence and knows what he is doing. Even so, he looks at this film and 
finds in it “ambiguity,” “irreality,” “a world of noncontact and noncom- 
munication.” He treats this jolly and ribald movie as an index to the 
American national character, illustrates from it American attitudes 
toward the body, and (most strikingly) contrasts the nudity in The 
Immoral Mr. Teas with the more humane nudity in Room at the Top 
and Hiroshima, Mon Amour. In other words, Mr. Fiedler’s astute 
analysis has erected such an intellectual “meaning” for this film 
(though it is scarcely above the level of a stag movie) that any self- 
respecting intellectual could go see it with a clear conscience and a 
blithe spirit—of analysis. Mr. Fiedler does it with criticism; the puz- 
zling film-maker does it with his camera; but, in either case, the intel- 
lectual promise of “meaning” justifies the simpler and more primitive 
pleasure, 

Leslie Fiedler treats The Immoral Mr. Teas in intellectual and 
aesthetic terms, whereas the “meaning” that justified the content of 
the Biblical epic was its religious and moral “message.” This shift 

om moral message to intellectual “meaning” is itself a source of 
pleasure in the puzzling movie, particularly for the intellectuals to 
whom the puzzling movie makes its chief appeal. After all, moral and 
religious issues have a strong and perhaps Frightening emotional over- 
tone. Aesthetic and intellectual “meaning” seems much more manage- 
able. The notion that the moral confusions of this most trying of 


Centuries can be shifted over to the very kind of aesthetic and intel- 
= 


T Leslie A. Fiedler, “A Night with Mr. Teas,” Show, I (No. 1, October, 
1961), 118-119, 
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lectual puzzle that highbrows are adept at is itself a very comforting 
hope indeed. And again, confirmation of this source of pleasure comes 
from those in the audience who find no pleasure in this displacement. 
The films clearly deal with moral problems. Those in the audience 
who cannot accept their translation of moral issues into intellectual 
ones see the puzzling movies as merely expressing moral problems 
without answering them, and these critics say the films just prove the 
sickness of the century. 

So far, then, we have found three sources of pleasure in the way 
these films puzzle us as to meaning. First, we feel that somehow this 
film “means something,” and that promise of content, a “point,” en- 
ables us to take pleasure in the seemingly incoherent and puzzling 
visual form of the film. That preliminary visual pleasure in form com- 
bines with a less acceptable source of visual pleasure in content: 
peeping at some very erotic scenes. The combination of these plea- 
sures from form and from content unbalance and override our usual 
inhibitions. At the same time, these films displace moral and social 
inhibition into aesthetic and intellectual demands for “meaning,” some- 
thing that intellectuals at least find much easier to resolve, and the 
puzzling quality so provides still a third source of pleasure. 

This kind of economic analysis, however, seems highly abstract. 
Somehow, we are missing some of the essential quality of these films. 
Let’s see if we can get closer by looking at the second source of puz- 
zlement: not now as to total “meaning,” but scene by scene, the simple 
narrative riddle of, What’s going on? 

I have suggested that one of the brute, root sources of pleasure 
in these films is simply that of looking at sexual scenes. Yet sex in 
these films has a peculiar and special quality. I mentioned Jeanne 
Moreau’s bath scenes in Les Amants and La Notte—the first occurs 
in the context of a casual affair; in the second, her husband is simply 
bored by the sight. Similarly, the husband is bored by Romy Schnei- 
der’s long and lovely bath scene in the Visconti episode of Boccaccio 
70, a visual feast but an emotional fast. The striptease in La Dolce 
Vita and virtually all the sex in that film is without any emotion but 
simple desire. Again, there is simply lust or hate in the rape scenes 
of The Virgin Spring or Rocco and his Brothers. The same quality 
shows in those seductions tantamount to rapes by the heroine 0 
Through a Glass Darkly and by the nymphomaniac at the hospital in 
La Notte. The opening love scenes of Hiroshima, Mon Amour set out 
another casual love affair; the woman’s voice drones on the soun 
track throughout the sequence much as the narrator’s voice drones 0n 
in Marienbad debating with itself whether it took the woman by fore? 
or not. The Seventh Seal, perhaps the finest film in the genre, seems 
to vary this emotionless pattern, but not really: Bergman, as we have 
seen, isolates sex cum love in the juggler and his wife, those who 
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escape Death; while the Crusader and his wife, the squire and his girl 
(rescued from rape), the blacksmith’s wife seduced by the actor, they 
all show the same dogged lovelessness which seems to be the distinc- 
tive feature of human relationships in the puzzling movie. 

This emotionlessness does not confine itself to sexuality, either. 
Think, for example, of the cryptic face of Max von Sydow in The 
Seventh Seal or Monica Vitti’s classical mask in the Antonioni trilogy. 
These films are cryptic on the simple level of, What’s he thinking? 
What’s he feeling? The suicide of Steiner in La Dolce Vita reveals 
some underlying emotional reality his aesthetic and intellectual life 
had screened, but what? The disappearance of Anna in L’Avventura, 
her earlier cry of “Sharks!” in the swimming sequence—these tell us 
something about her inner life, but what? The long, circling walk of 
the lovers in the last third of Hiroshima, Mon Amour, the fashion- 
plate style of Marienbad, the disguises in The Magician, all show us 
cryptic outward actions as a substitute for inner emotions not revealed. 

All through the puzzling movies, in other words, we are seeing 
events without understanding their emotional meaning. We are a 
not permitted to become fully aware of what is going on emotionally. 
This sensation, though, is not by any means a new one, special to the 
puzzling movies. In fact, these films duplicate an experience we have 
all had, one which was at one time irritating, even frightening, a con- 
stant reminder of our own helplessness in the face of forces much 
bigger than we. I am thinking, of course, of the child’s situation, 
surrounded by a whole range of adult emotions and experiences he 
cannot understand. “What's that man doing, Mommy?” is a not in- 
appropriate comment on the whole genre of “puzzling movies.” i 

Typically, the child does not even have the words with which 
to grasp these adult emotions and experiences, a circumstance these 
films duplicate by happenstance. That is, they are all foreign-language 
films which put us again in a position where the big people, the ones 
we see on the screen, have all kinds of complex experiences which 
they speak about in a language we cannot understand (at least those 
of us who bestowed our time in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting 
instead of the tongues). Even for those who spent some time with 
the tongues, these Rims make us regress, grow backward, into children 
a second way by their intensely visual and filmic quality. They take 
us back to the picture-language of the comic strip, of children, and 
of dreams, 

There is still a third way these films take us back to the child’s 
frame of mind: in sexuality. The child’s dim awareness of adult sex- 
uality very much resembles the sexuality of the puzzling movies. He 
can see or, more usually, imagine the physical act, but he cannot feel 
the whole range of complex emotions and experiences the adult knows 
as love. Rather, the child understands the act of sex as something 
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associated with violence and kaan an we see it, for example, in The 
Virgin Spring, Rocco and his Brothers, La Dolce Vita, Hiroshima, Mon 
Amour, Last Year at Marienbad, Les Cousins, and the rest. The child 
is aroused at his sexual fantasies and a bit afraid at his own arousal, 
as indeed we ourselves tend to be at a puzzling movie. Further, the 
child’s general uncertainty about the a ult world finds a focus for 
itself in his uncertainty, arousal, and fear at this particular area of 
adult life—sexuality. It serves as a nucleus for his total puzzlement 
at adult emotions and actions, just as the sexuality in the puzzling 
movies serves as the nucleus of the total atmosphere of mysterious, 
baffling emotions and motivations. 
In various ways, then, the nee quality in the story level of 
these films takes us back to a chi situation of puzzlement, but 
presents it now as an intellectual and aesthetic puzzle rather than an 
emotional one in real life. “This event obviously says something about 
the emotional life of these le, but I don’t know what, and it’s 
only a film ri The puzzles, disturbs, presents us with an 
emotional riddle, but puts it in an intellectual and aesthetic context. 
Further, it transforms the emotional puzzle into precisely the kind of 

e that an “undergraduate” audience might feel it could solve, an 
intellectual and aesthetic puzzle, involving binary numbers or Roman 
myths, instead of an emotional puzzle. In other words, not only do 
these films take us back to childhood disturbances; they seem to say 
we can master those disturbances by the strategies of our adult selves, 
our ability to solve aesthetic and intellectual puzzles. 

The puzzling movies hold out to their intellectual audiences the 
possibility of mastering childish puzzlement by the defenses of the 
adult intellectual. For example, most intellectuals have a good 
of curiosity. In technical jargon, infantile curiosity became sublimated 
into the intellectual and aesthetic curiosity of the adult. Now the 
puzzling movie comes along and enables us to do or think we can 
just what our life-style has been wanting to do all along: solve the 
riddle of emotions and sexuality by purely intellectual means. 

The puzzling movies play into a intellectual’s life-style in an- 
other way. It is very typical of the highly intellectualized person that 
he puts up a barrier between emotional experience and the intellectual 

roblems with which he concerns himself. The puzzling movie €n- 
ables him to do this again—to put aside the emotional mysteries 
the film and see it coldly, in intellectual terms, Marienbad being 
most obvious example. In short, the puzzling movies, precisely 
cause they are a , take us, as any great work of art does, al 
the whole spectrum of our development from infancy to adulth 
or, at least, they do for most of their “undergraduate” audience. 

There is, though, one special reaction that deserves notice: S 
critics feel no uncertainty at all—at least on the narrative level. 
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usual review of an Antonioni film, for example, in a film ma 

or a literary quarterly will tell you scene by scene and scowl by scowl 
what each of the characters is thinking at every given moment.* For 
this kind of viewer, there is no mystery in the puzzling movie, or, 
more properly, his careful observation of the film enables him to say 
that he has seen everything there is to be seen. There is no mystery— 
he understands the emotional riddle. This response offers a variant 
but no less pleasurable way of overcoming that residue of childish 
bafflement in us—instead of shifting it to an adult intellectual prob- 
lem, the critic simply says it doesn’t exist at all: there is no puzzle. 
Ihave seen it all and understood it all; there is nothing to be puzzled— 
or frightened—by. And this procedure is no less satisfying than the 
other ways the puzzling movie works. 

To bring them all together, the puzzling movie turns its prsg 
quality into pleasure in two large areas. First, it presents itself as an 
aesthetic mystery: What does it “mean”? As in a joke, the oblique 
promise of a “point” enables us to relax our demand for coherence 
and take pleasure in the incoherent visual form of the film. Then, 

` that visual form lets us take pleasure in the sexual content and, at 
the same time, shift any moral qualms we might have to intellectual 
and aesthetic qualms. Second, the puzzling movie presents us with 
a mystery on a simple narrative or Sreapelle level: What’s going on? 
This second kind of mystery duplicates a child’s feeling of bafflement 
at the adult world around him, but translates that pre-verbal emotional 
bafflement into an aesthetic mystery that a sophisticated, intellectual 
audience, no longer children, can feel confident about solving, even 
if doing so is as complicated as our three analyses. 

There is a lesson here about movies in general, for all movies 
take us back to childhood. They give us a child’s pleasure in looking 
at make which we, as sophisticated moviegoers, respond to in our 
demand that the film be true to its medium, that it be visual. Simi- 
larly, the film takes us back to a pre-verbal stage of development; and, 
again, as critical audience, we demand that the picture e its point, 
not through words on the soundtrack, but through pictures. Most im- 
pon, however, there is that certain feeling most pops have, that 
looking at a film is somehow “passive.” In fact, of course, the film 
involves no more passivity than reading a novel or watching a play, 
ga yet there is something akin to passivity in the cinematic trans- 
action. 


Wolfenstein and Leites, in their classic study of the psychology 


8 See, for example, Joseph Bennett, “The Essences of Being,” Hudson Re- 

view, XIV (1961), 432-436, on L’Avventura; or, in general, Tan Cameron, 

Michaelangelo Antonioni,” Film Quarterly, XVI (No. 1, Fall. 1962, Special Issue), 
1-58, particularly 37-58. 
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of the movie audience, find part of that sensation of passivity in the 
audience's “peering with impunity” at the big people on the screen: 


What novels could tell, movies can show. Walls drop away before the 
advancing camera. No character need disappear by going off-stage. The 
face of the heroine and the kiss of lovers are magnified for close inspec- 
tion. The primal situation of excited and terrified looking, that of the 
child trying to see what happens at night, is re-created in the theater; 
the related wish to see everything is more nearly granted by the movies 
than by stage. The movie audience is moreover insured against reaction 
or reproof from those whom they watch because the actors are in- 
capable of seeing them. The onlooker becomes invisible.? 


The actors, in short, can’t fight back, and that is one way the film 
seems a “passive” medium. 

The other side of the coin is that we can’t provoke the actor. 
Unlike the stage situation where the length of our laughter, the so- 
lemnity of our listening will affect the actors performance; à 
the television situation where we can turn the box off, get up for a 
beer or whatnot, we have no such effect on the film which grinds 
away its twenty-four pictures a second as relentlessly as Niagara Falls. 
We are powerless, as we were when we were children, to change 
doings of the “big people.” Now, though, we are immune; the giants 
on the screen cannot affect us, either. Our regression is safe, secure, 
and highly pleasurable. 

This regression to the safe but powerless child, it seems to me, 
is the reason people feel watching a film is somehow “passive”: 
big people cannot act on us; we cannot act on them. This regression, 
of course, is a key source of pleasure not only in the puzzling movies, _ 
but in all films, and Sipséctally those which, like the puzzling movies, 
make their oe visually, that is, those in which the pre-verbal ele- 
ment of the is especially strong. 

In fact, we could define filmic achievement in terms of what it 
does with this visual, ee element in the situation of safe help- 
lessness induced by the motion-picture format. In the case of silent ~ 
comedy, the action on the screen says to us, in effect, “This mysterious l 
pre-verbal world of violence and disaster is really harmless—it’s all 
right.” Eisenstein’s films and others of the montage school say, 
mysterious pre-verbal world you see is meaningful. You understand 
it, and you respond to it emotionally and morally.” The oe 
movie says to us, “This mysterious pre-verbal world you see, thou i 
you don’t understand it right away, still, it can be solved.” The puz- 
aig film pleases us because it is, in the last analysis, as all art is, & 
comfort. x 


9 Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites, Movies: A Psychological Study 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), p. 289. 


Man and Moloch 
Kenneth D. Benne 


The lives of most contemporary men are lived on the sufferance 
of some bureaucratic organization or another. This is true, in the 
first instance, of a man’s vocational life. His talents are employed, or 
not employed, by some bureaucracy in advancing its goals or en- 
hancing its image. If employed, he is provided by the organization 
-. in tum with means to draw on the products of other bureaucratic 

organizations in sustaining him in the rest of his life. Bureaucratic 
organizations are thus primary factors in contemporary man’s em-_ 
ployment as worker. Increasingly, he must reckon also with bureauc- 
Yacies in his non-worker roles—as citizen, as student, and as client in 
quest of health, recreational and welfare services as well. 

Moreover, the organizations which environ his life are endowed 
with earthly immortality as legally corporate persons—an immortality 
to which biologic man cannot RIES aspire. They are made up of 
_ men but possess a continuity and character which extend beyond the 

life spans of any or all of the men who for a time occupy positions 
within their pyramidal structures. Being pyramidal in structure, to 
men living on their middle or lower slopes, the decisions of the or- 
ganization—decisions which affect fundamentally their employment 
_ Or non-employment, their status as workers or non-workers, indeed, 
as men—are shrouded in mystery. Perhaps the mystery enshrouds 
those on their upmost pinnacles as well. 

It is not surprising that these corporate persons—these quasi- 
human giants on whom our lives basically depend—have received 
increasing attention by scientific students of man and society over the 
past three generations of mortal men. But it may be doubted whether 
these studies have plumbed the mysteries of corporate organizations. 
Nor is it surprising that temples, schools of administration and manage- 
ment, have developed to instruct men in manipulating, if not always 
in comprehending, these mysteries. Polemic writings of justification 
and attack upon bureaucracy are vast in bulk but only meagerly en- 
lightening. 

Some writers of imaginative literature too have attempted to 
assay the inner reactions of men to organizations which make a more 
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or less total demand upon their lives. The most insightful literature 
has been written from the standpoint of men dependent upon but in 
some degree estranged from a bureaucratic system. 

This essay is an examination of four novels which portray and 
probe human responses to bureaucratic organization. Its aim is to 
glean suggestions concerning both the power and meaning of total 
organizations in human lives. Each novel will be analyzed in turn and 
a meta-scientific postcript ventured in conclusion. 


The Total Demand and the Insatiable 
Quest for Fulfillment 


I have for a long time read Franz Kafka’s The Castle as a study 
of a man (K.), intricated yet fundamentally estranged, within a 
bureaucracy. Most interpreters and critics move, too quickly as I see 
it, to the ontological and theological significances of Kafka’s work. 
These significances are undeniable. Any deep examination of contem- 
porary man and organization involves the examiner in ontological and 
theological questions. But to allegorize too quickly the experiential 
foreground of K.’s organizational involvements may rob Kafka’s work 
of its power to illuminate the social plight of contemporary man. 

Kafka’s hero, K., finds himself in a village huddled near the Castle 
which is the principal employer of people in the village and the 
determiner, usually by indirection, of the life-patterns of the village 
is K. has been employed by the Castle to serve as land surveyor 
in the village. He has come to receive instructions concerning his 
work and legitimation of his status. The action of the novel is taken 
up completely with K.'s abortive and frustrated attempts to find some 
authorized representative of the Castle who can clarify his task and 
recognize and validate his status as a Castle employee. The action 
moves in a dream sequence, from one conspiracy by K. to make con- 
tact with the Castle to another conspiracy, from one frustration to 
another. The “rational” content of K.’s conspiracies—trying to clari 
his job assignment—diminishes as the nightmare “progresses.” The 
content of seeking contact—any contact—with those on whom he 
fundamentally depends, who presumably have him, his interests and 
his future in mind, becomes more prominent in K.’s plotting. The in- 
creasingly desperate purpose of contact with the Castle is to validate 
his status. And his status in the Castle comes to coincide more an 
more with his very existence as a man. Non-acceptance by the Castle 
become equivalent to Nothingness. Assurance of his acceptance by 
someone in the Castle becomes a very condition of peramal: existence 
and self-acceptance. 

The novel as Kafka left it is incomplete. As it stands, it ends with 
Ks complete isolation from human contact. Frieda, to whom for 4 
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time K. had given conditional love and from whom he has received 
anxious love in return, has rejected him and turned to Jeremiah, one 
of his dismissed assistants from the Castle, whom she is nursing in 
her room at the inn—“within it seemed to be bright and warm, a few 
were audible, probably loving cajolements to get Jeremiah 
to bed, then the door was closed.” According to Max Brod, Kafka’s 
confidant and literary executor, Kafka planned a concluding chapter 
which he did not live to write. As Brod describes the plan— 


He (K.) was not to relax in his struggle, but was to die worn out by it. 
Round his deathbed the villagers were to assemble and from the Castle 
itself the word was to come that though K.’s legal claim to live in the 
village was not valid, yet, taking certain auxiliary circumstances into 
account, he was to be permitted to live and work there. 


Kafka had apparently seen no resolution of K.’s struggle for uncondi- 
tional acceptance by the organizational power that controlled his life, 
unless death be taken as resolution. 

When the dynamics of K.’s relationships with the Castle and with 
other people in the village are probed more deeply, several aspects of 
K’s plight are thrown into sharp relief. The demand of the Castle 

him, though nominally a vocational demand, becomes a total 

d, at least as K. perceives it. The demands of the organization 

E K. frustrate and distort his aspirations, choices and actions 

ghout the range of his life. This is true, even though these de- 

mands are cloudy and unclear. That the demand is total lends des- 

ate importance to the quest for its clarification. And, because the 

nd is seen as total, the quest for clarification becomes an agonized 

quest by K. for the meaning of his life and for ultimate validation of 
elf as a person. 

K. is quite aware of the desperate anxiety with which the clouded 
yet total demand of the Castle infuses his life. 


In this life it might easily happen, if he were not always on his guard, 
that one day or other, in spite of the amiability of the authorities and 
the scrupulous fulfillment of all his exaggeratedly light duties, he might 
—deceived by the apparent favor shown him—conduct himself so im- 
prudently that he might get a fall; and the authorities still ever mild 
_ and friendly, and as it were against their will, but in the name of some 
Public regulation unknown to him, might have to come and clear him 
out of the way. And what was it, this other life to which he was con- 
signed? Never yet had K, seen vocation and life so interlaced as here, so 
interlaced that sometimes one might think they had exchanged places. 
_ What importance, for example, had the power, merely formal up till 
now, which Klamm exercised over K.’s services, compared with the very 
_ teal power which Klamm possessed in K.’s bedroom? [Klamm was K.'s 
_ Superior in the Castle who had written him vague messages commend- 
ing him for work he had not done. K. had taken Klamm’s mistress, 
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Frieda, into his own bed as one of his strategies for winning an en- 
counter with Klamm, a bona fide representative of the Castle.] So it 
came about that while a light and frivolous bearing . . . was sufficient 
when one came in direct contact with the authorities, one needed in 
everything else the greatest caution, and had to look around on every 
side before one made a single step. 


In effect, K. deifies the system of the Castle. The graded ranks of 
the Castle’s personnel become avenues toward the godhead which, 
by assumption, resided in the Castle’s upper reaches. One’s nearness 
to the top becomes a measure of one’s reality and one’s worth. It is 
not that K. is unaware of the bureaucratic stupidities and mistakes 
which seem empirically to mark the Castle’s mode of operation. But 
awareness of these only deepen the mystery which clouds the “real” 
motives and plans which faith in the deity force him to believe are 
available, if he might only encounter those nearer to the top of the 

em. 

Yet the system operates consistently to frustrate his quest for 
contact with those who might reveal the concern of the Castle for 
him and its plans for him. Alienation becomes a way of life for K. And 
heightening alienation only augments the vigor of his efforts for en- 
counter with personifications of the system which put him under 
some total demand for service to purposes of which he is unaware. 

All of K.’s life activities become operations to reduce the anxieties 
of his alienated state. The usual antidotes to alienation do not work 
for him. Thus the joys of sex and companionship with Frieda are al- 
veys subsidiary to her possible usefulness in effecting for him a face- 
to-face encounter with Klamm, her former lover. Sex and companion- 
ship cannot reduce his alienation since it is rooted deeply in his 
estrangement from the Castle. Similarly, his other peer relationships 
in the Village have in them no solace for him. For these relationships 
are all undertaken for their possible instrumental value in facilitating 
his upward movement in the system. 

Nor do K.’s frequent, vivid, frank and logical analyses of his own 
motivations and condition help him toward a management of hi 
alienation through understanding it better. His verbal catharses lead 
to no relief because the “right” persons are not available to hear his 
confessions. His logical analyses lead to no op cn They serve merely 
to vary the pattern and augment the intensity of his persistent struggle 
to meet the determiners of his destiny face to face. 

Deep resentment is mixed with Ks adulation of the Castle, a 
resentment which he scarcely dares acknowledge to himself. The 
amiability of the Castle serves only to augment this resentment. AS 
Kafka puts it— 

By the fact that they had at once amply met his wishes in all unimpor- 

tant matters—and hitherto only unimportant matters had come up— 
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they robbed him of the possibility of light and easy victories, and with 

that of the satisfaction which must accompany them and the well- 

grounded confidence for further and greater struggles, which must result 

from them. Instead, they let K. go anywhere he liked—of course only 
within the village—and thus pampered and enervated him, ruled out 

all possibility of conflict, and transposed him to an unofficial, totally 

unrecognized, troubled and alien existence. 

His very manhood is threatened by the blandishments of the Castle. 
He seeks encounter, challenge and conflict. He is taken care of with 
a bland and impersonal kindness which meets his creature needs but 
fails to recognize or to honor his deeper needs to be taken seriously 
as a man. He is taken as a manipulable instrument of the Castle's 
purpose just as K. takes the villagers in his abortive associations in 
the village. 

This resentment is most clearly portrayed in his treatment of the 
assistants, Arthur and Jeremiah, with whom the Castle has provided 
him. It may be flattering to have assistants. But the provision of the 
assistants for work that has not been defined is a frustration to a man 
compelled to prove himself and “make good.” Moreover, Arthur and 
Jeremiah behave as clowns, seeking always to cajole and entertain 
him. But K.’s plight is a serious matter to him. And the clowning of 
his assistants only underlines his doubts about his adequacy, about 
his status and about himself. It is small wonder that he beats his 
assistants, and shuts them out in the cold. When he dismisses them 
finally, Jeremiah, freed from the inhibitions of his former role relation- 
ship—one never speaks openly with his boss—is able to tell K. that 
his and Arthur’s instructions from the Castle have been to get K. to 
take himself less seriously, and presumably as a result to accept his 
amiable management by a kindly bureaucracy without question or 

enge. 

K’'s central quest is to validate himself as a man and a person. 
He seeks this validation through rising into the Castle to confront 
those (or ethaps the One) who, he continues to believe, command 
the bases for an adequate validation. The more vigorously he seeks 
the critical encounter, the more effectively it is denied him. In his 
resulting alienation from the system on which he yet depends for his 

e, his desperate attempts to reduce alienation pervert his human 
relationships in sex and companionship, distort the fruits of his logic 
aod self-analysis, divert his energies from productive work, and leave 

in complete isolation from himself and from other people. So 
ends Ks unequal struggle with the Moloch who lives in his Castle. 


Moloch Unmasked but not Mollified 


The organizational world portrayed by Joseph Heller in his 
Catch-22 seems, at first glance, ae y different place from Kafka’s 
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Castle. And so it is in many respects. It is peopled by Americans rather 
than Europeans. It is filled with a riotous, farcical abundance and 
variety of action where the actions in The Castle are marked by a 
somnambulistic sameness. The occupants of the upper reaches of 
Heller’s bureaucracy are on open and frequent public display where 
Kafka’s castellans are seen only momentarily and dimly. 

Yet Hellers Yossarian seems no nearer to a resolution of his 
struggles with the total institution which dominates his life than was 
Kafka’s K. with his Castle. The universe of Heller’s Catch-22 is a 
bomber squadron based on a mythical Mediterranean island during 
World War II. Yossarian is a captain and a bombardier who is dis- 
covered malingering in the squadron hospital as the novel begins. 
Yossarian’s struggle with the bureaucracy in which his life is imbedded 
—a struggle which persists throughout the novel—is to leave it. He 
has flown a number of missions well above the number required for 
home leave in most squadrons of the 27th Air Force of which his 
squadron is a part. But Colonel Cathcart, the commanding officer of 
this squadron, in his efforts to impress the generals above him, move 
by an unwavering yen to’become a general himself, keeps raising the 
number of missions required by personnel in his squadron. Yossarian’s 
ineffectual attempts to bend the system to his individual purpose pro- 
vides the central thread of the novel on which its numerous an 
cra demonstrations of the inanities of military organization are 
strung. 

Where Kafka’s K. assumed a lucid and rational plan which guided 
the affairs of the Castle, however inaccessible this plan might be to 
him, Yossarian (and Heller too) makes no such assumption about his 
Air Force. (It is fair, I think, to assume an identification between the 
author and Yossarian.) As a matter of fact, he has “seen through” the 
system. The functional rationality with which its operations are 
publicly presented and justified offers no barrier to Yossarian in seeing 
the ae and unrelieved irrationality which permeates the organiza- 
tion and motivates those vested with responsibility for its decisions. 

The treatment of Colonel Cathcart may be used as an example. 


Colonel Cathcart was a slick, successful, slipshod, unhappy man of 
thirty-six who lumbered when he walked and wanted to be a general. 
He was dashing and dejected, poised and chagrined, He was complacent 
and insecure, daring in the administrative strategems he employed to 
bring himself to the attention of his superiors and crayen in his concern 
that his schemes might all backfire. . . . Colonel Cathcart was con- 
ceited because he was a full colonel with a combat command at the 
age of only thirty-six; and Colonel Cathcart was dejected because al- 
though he was already thirty-six he was still only a full colonel. 


This scheme of motivation is carried through the ortrayal of 
Colonel Cathcart’s decisions and actions throughout Catch-22. He has 
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accepted the system of his bureaucracy as reality, with its rules, for- 
mal and informal, and the validation which upward mobility provides 
to persons in the system. His primary effort is to manipulate the system 
in service of his own upward mobility. He gives no serious thought to 
the task purposes of the organization except to use its stated patriotic 
purposes to justify publicly decisions taken on quite other grounds. 
Colonel Cathcart’s motivation is typical of nearly all of the “leaders” 
within the system as Heller portrays and Yossarian envisages them. 

A glance at a few of these “leaders” will show the variations on 
the basic motivational theme which Colonel Cathcart so clearly, 
stupidly and anxiously exemplifies. A major expenditure of libidinal 
energy by General Dreedle, operational wing commander of the 27th 
Air Force, is designed to offset the efforts of General Peckem to dilute 
or to take over his organizational power. General Peckem is ostensibly 
in command of services to troops—bringing U.S.O. entertainers to 
them and cajoling or threatening them to attend the entertainments 
which he has arranged. His real efforts are devoted to augmenting his 
power by seeking to make operational command organizationally sub- 
sidiary to his department of services to the troops. His chief weapon 
in his prolix struggle with General Dreedle is his unrelenting devotion 
to enhancing the public image of the air force by making it to seem 
more patriotic or to be more photogenic. (General Dreedle is more 
appealing to the reader since he is partly moved by a passion not 
derived from the status game of the organization—his implacable 
hatred of his son-in-law and aide, Colonel Moodus.) 


One incident in the unrelenting struggle between the two gee 
may be useful both in illustrating their differing styles of “leadership 
and in introducing the Wintergreen theme. 


The U.S.O. troops were sent by General P. P. Peckem, who had moved 
his headquarters up to Rome and had nothing better to do while he 
schemed against General Dreedle. General Peckhem was a general with 
whom neatness definitely counted. He was a spry, suave and very 
precise general who knew the circumference of the equator and always 
wrote “enhanced” when he meant “increased.” He was a prick, and no 
one knew this better than General Dreedle, who was incensed by 
General Peckhem’s recent directive requiring all tents in the Mediterra- 
nean theater to be pitched along parallel lines with entrances facing back 
proudly toward the Washington Monument. To General Dreedle, who 
ran a fighting outfit, it seemed a lot of crap. Futhermore, it was none of 
General Peckem’s goddam business how the tents in General Dreedle’s 
wing were pitched. There then followed a hectic jurisdictional dispute 
between these overlords that was decided in General Dreedle’s favor by 
ex-P.F.C. Wintergreen, mail clerk at Twenty-Seventh Air Force Head- 
quarters. Wintergreen determined the outcome by throwing all com- 
munications from General Peckem into the wastebasket. He found them 
too prolix. General Dreedle’s views, expressed in less pretentious literary 
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style, pleased ex-P.F.C. Wintergreen and were sped along by him in 
zealous observance of regulations. General Dreedle was victorious by 
default. 


The power of ex-P.F.C. Wintergreen which is manifested here 
and at other junctures in Catch-22 is borrowed from his location at a 
control point within the flow of paper exchanges which furnishes a 
nervous system to the bureaucratic giant for whose entertainment and 
edification the drama of Catch-22 is enacted. Wintergreen is always 
running afoul of the system. His almost continual ex-P.F.C. or ex- 
Corporal status attests to this. He is thus free from the status motiva- 
tion which keeps most of the movers and shakers of the system active. 
In spite of, perhaps because of, this, he can from time to time offset 
the schemes of the movers and shakers. His decisions to beat the 
system are undertaken on private grounds—in this case, it is his 
literary taste that moves him, in others, his concern for a black market 
deal. But his existence provides a needed inspiration for all the others, 
lowly and estranged within the organization. He reenforces a hope, 
necessary for their psychological survival, that the system can be 
beaten without enslaving one’s self in the status elevation-and-main- 
tenance game which preoccupies those on the upper slopes of its 
slippery pyramid. 

Yossarian is no less estranged within the system in which his life 
is involved than is K. in his. Yet, where K. idealizes his system and 
continues to seek the rational purpose which operates, he believes, 
at its core, Yossarian has lost the idealism and surrendered the quest. 
In fact, Yossarian seems to believe that the quest has been completed. 
He has seen through the antics of the denizens of his air force. He 
has iy ar E; to himself, like a “good clinician,” their individual antics 
by rai cally separating their public statements and posturings from 
their private motivations. The latter are taken as real, the former as 
phony. “Seeing through” the system in this way has helped him to 
rationalize his unshakeable desire to leave it. Yet it has not explained 
the hold of the system over him and others—the dependence which 
makes leaving it so difficult, which makes his very struggle with the 
system meaningful for him. Explaining, in personality terms, the antics 
of Cathcart, Dreedle, Peckem or Wintergreen in seeking to manipulate 
the power of the system for subjective and irrational purposes does 
not explain the power of the system over them or over Yossarian. 
Moloch is only partly unmasked. Nor is his power diminished by this 
attempt at unmasking. What is accomplished rather is a vision 0 
power that is diabolic rather than divine, malevolent rather than 
mysteriously beneficent. This transvaluation permits Yossarian to ren- 
der his efforts to escape the system moral rather than immoral, to 
make his malingering within the system feel meritorious rather tha? 


guilty. 
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Actually, Yossarian projects no alternative image of the divine or 
the human to bolster his resistance to Moloch. The grounds of his 
resistance, as he expresses these, are as individual, subjective and 
private as are Colonel Cathcart’s grounds of anxious affirmation. He 
doesn’t want to die. He is afraid of dying. These professed grounds for 
wanting to escape, being private and individual, defeat in advance 
the formation of any collective action to contravene the demands of 
the system, to build joint power against the power of the system where 
it is seen as unjust. (His professed grounds of wanting to leave also 
provide the novel with its title. Being emotionally incapacitated is 
adequate ground for leave, according to air force regulations. But not 
wanting to die is evidence that Yossarian is eminently sane. There- 
fore, his very efforts to plea his need for home leave furnish justifica- 
tion that the regulation oes not apply to him. This is a prime example 
of the catch—the use of organizational regulations to contravene their 
ostensible purpose.) In fact, words with a collective reference for 
justifying actions, words like “justice,” are foresworn in Yossarian’s 
vocabulary (he has debunked such terms as “public relations” lies in 
himself as well as in others), just as collective concepts are eschewed 
by him and individual concepts used exclusively in explaining the be- 
havior of persons within the system. If defense of his wish to live 
were to be attempted, Yossarian would probably claim that it is 
“natural” in some primitive and biologic sense. Yossarian’s vision of 
the “natural” place to which he might go in escaping from the air 
force is not developed—he is mainly trying to get away not to go 
anywhere—but in so far as his mythic “Sweden” is portrayed, it is a 
Rousseauistic place of nature with girls to make love to and sun to 
bask in, all free of charge. 

Actually, it is doubtful that Yossarian’s analyses of his own motiva- 
tions and values are more accurate than his explanations of the be- 
havior of others in his institution. For example, he is a loving man. 
The first words of the novel, along with many others of his actions 
throughout the novel, support this aspect of his character. “It was love 
at first sight. The first time Yossarian saw the chaplain he fell madly 
in love with him.” Yet life within the system led him to curtail his 
love. The curtailment grew in part from his desire to save himself 
from grief, to preserve himself from the loss of loved ones, which 
death—and his air force was dedicated to death as were the opposing 
military forces also—would be bound to bring him. If Yossarian must 
curtail his love within the system of which he is a part, so must he 
curtail his other interpersonally generated feelings and emotions— 

te and awe and respect. This outrage to the eelings of being a 
Oving man creates protest reactions in him—sitting naked in a tree 
during the military funeral of a friend, receiving a military decoration 
in the ranks but’ also in the nude, pretending illnesses he doesn't 
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have, etc. But these protests are not direct or authentic expressions of 
his feeling. They are as much posturings, as much shot through with 
“public relations” lies and role playing, as are Cathcart’s shows of the 
hardness and decisiveness befitting a general, Peckem’s patriotism, or 
the protested devotion of Milo Minderbinder—the nonpareil black- 
marketeer posing as mess officer—to free enterprise. It is the direct 
meeting, the encounter, of person with person, which Moloch denies 
to Yossarian as he moves among his fellow men. And he is as much 
Moloch’s victim in his efforts to escape as Cathcart is in his efforts to 
curry favor and move upward. The difference lies in Yossarian’s refusal 
to sacrifice the humanity within himself to Moloch’s world of pervasive 
make-believe. 

Yossarian resists becoming a cell in the environing tissue of lived 
lies which surrounds him, a tissue of lies which makes truth or even 
the idea of truth problematic and unreal. His great temptation came 
in an offer from Cathcart that he join the Gictaceion line of lies by 
going home to do public relations work for the air force and, thereby, 
to gain his proposed aim of escape from his squadron and its mortal 
missions. It is interesting that his temptation came after his dead 
friend Nateley’s whore had stabbed him in outraged grief—a genuine 
interpersonal emotion. Part of his lie would have been to convert the 
stabbing verbally into the deed of a Nazi assassin. Yossarian resisted 
the temptation, after temporarily agreeing to the plan, and decides at 
last to desert. 

Part of Yossarian’s ineffectuality arises from his denial of the love 
that was within him with all of the pains of grief that love given 
would have brought to him. For denial of love is also a refusal to 
develop a valid counter-collectivity to resist the anti-human thrust of 
Moloch’s power. Another psychological factor militated against the 
growth of any effective resistance around Yossarian’s protests within 
the system. Life in Moloch’s presence is life shorn of time perspective. 
Life is lived from mission to mission, from leave to leave. No firmly 
envisaged human future grows to become a focus of resistance to the 
dehumanization of persons with which the system threatens its in- 
mates. An abbreviated time perspective, a debunking of all ideals in- 
cluding his own, and a denial of love combine to make Yossarian’s 
protest oe Moloch ineffectual and to render escape to some dimly 
envisaged other place, where hopefully but doubtfully Moloch is ab- 
sent, the only way out for him. 


Moloch in Mortarboard 


Catch-22, since it portrays reactions to an institution dedicated to 
death, leaves us in some doubt as to how far Yossarian’s relations wi 
his institution derive from its mortal purpose and how far they ste™ 
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from other aspects of its avid and all-encompassing organization of 
human life ad effort. Bernard Malamud’s A sou Life provides a 
study of the effects upon an instructor of total organization in a col- 
lege, the avowed purpose of which is to augment rather than to 
destroy life—for its students at any rate, if not its faculty. 

Actually, Malamud provides a setting more like Kafka’s Castle 
than Hellers Catch-22. Malamud’s Castle, a state ae in the Pacific 
Northwest, has its village in the small town in which the college is 
located. (Heller's “village” is almost completely a whorehouse for the 
personnel of the air force.) In A New Life, S. Levin, thirty years of 
age, has come from New York City as an instructor in the ue 
Department of the state college. He has sought to leave behind 
a period of alcoholism which marked his unsuccessful earlier attempt 
to cope with the stresses of urban living. His graduate study of Eng- 
lish after this breakdown had brought him a modest vision of a new 
life as a college teacher of English and a professed idealism concern- 
ing humanistic studies as an ingredient in the maintenance of a free 
and democratic society. Success in his new college post is thus im- 
portant for him both as a way of living down the failure of his past 
and as a way of serving his educational ideal. 

Levin wears a beard when he comes to the college. In the be- 
ginning it serves him as a physical symbol of the new status he hopes, 
along with many inner doubts about it, he has attained. It becomes 
within the college also a symbol of the estrangement from its collec- 
tive life that he is both unable and unwilling to overcome. From what 
factors does Levin's estrangement stem? In part his estrangement 
arises from the bureaucratic organization of the life of the college and 
its extension into the village life surrounding it. In part, it stems also 

om the character structure which Levin has brought to his new 
assignment, 

We may look first at the college. It is an institution dedicated to 
producing the technical competences in prospective agricultural, engi- 
neering and scientific personnel which employing organizations are 
willing to hire. English, like the other humanities, has become a ser- 
vice department to the core technical departments of the college. 
The main courses taught are required courses in Freshman English. 
Grammar and composition furnish the main content. The “literature 
tead has mainly to do with scientific and technological matters. 

Gilley is the professor in charge of Freshman composition and 

in’s immediate superior. Gilley has accepted fully the values and 
regulations of the co ege and of the function of the English de art- 
ment as defined by the powers that be. He has laid out the work in 

Comp” like a good bureaucratic manager in a way to make minimum 
demands upon the thinking or intellectual powers of the instructors. 
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He works assiduously in keeping the departmental machine runnin 
smoothly. He is kindly, amiable and paternalistic toward “his people. 
His chief aim in life is to become head of the English department—a 
post which is being vacated at the end of Levin's first year by the 
retirement of Professor Fairchild. This promotion will shore up his 
per self-esteem against feelings of inadequacy in his roles of hus- 
band and scholar. 

Levin has been fully informed of the department's expectations 
concerning its employees’ behavior by Professor Fairchild in an orien- 
tation interview after his arrival. Students should learn The Elements, 
Fairchild’s frequently revised textbook in English grammar. But, just 
as important as teaching what they are supposed to teach, instructors 
should not “upset the applecart” of the system—in the college or in 
the village. Sexual improprieties are very serious. But just as serious 
are revolutionary or unusual ideas and teaching practices. Duffy, one 
of Levin’s predecessors, was used by Fairchild as a terrible example 
of the latter. Before his well-deserved dismissal—which was called not 
exactly a dismissal by Fairchild in bureaucratic soft-talk—he had been 
unpunctual, he had graded papers on the floor of his office, he had 
used The Communist Manifesto as reading material in his classes. His 
sexual peccadilloes were only hinted. Fairchild’s well-intentioned 
warnings did not save Levin from being drawn into struggle with the 
college. 

Levin’s ineffectual encounters with the system center on two 
issues. One is the selection of a new department head. The other has 
to do with an affair which developed between him and Gilley’s wife. 
In both, Levin finds himself in opposition to Gilley who becomes for 
him a personification of the system against which Levin is compell 
not primarily through his own volition, to assert his not too robust ego, 

It is mainly Levin’s vision of the importance of scholarship in the 
humanities which leads him to espouse, cautiously and after much 
soul-searching, the candidacy of Professor Fabrikant against Gilley 
for the leadership of the department. Fabrikant leads the life of a 
hermit within the department and college, continuing to write and 
publish scholarly papers, even though these activities are not highly 
prized by the officials of the institution. There is no evidence that 
Levin has understood, valued or even read Fabrikant’s writings. He 
does value the fact of Fabrikant’s persistence without support in his 
scholarly activities. Levin rejects Gilley’s indifference to scholarship. 
Scholarship has personal importance for Levin as an ideal if not as a 
practice. But he also rejects Gilley’s kindly paternalism. Levin sees 
this, rightly no doubt, as related to Gilley’s wish to gain the headship 
of the department. It is hard for the reader to assess Levin’s motiva- 
tions fully. Levin is as confused as the reader concerning the pers! 
tent and continuing well-springs of his conduct. His actions seem to 
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flow out of segmented responses to immediate situations with little 
deliberate attention to other parts of himself or to consequences. 

His affair with Gilley’s wife, Pauline, stems in part from sexual 
hunger and her availability. But it stems also from his growing enroll- 
ment against Gilley and the system which Gilley symbolizes for him. 
The picture of Levin driving away from the college and the village at 
the end of the novel in his antiquated Hudson with a pregnant 
Pauline and the two adopted Gilley children (Gilley was as sterile in 
bed as in scholarship.) represents a sardonic victory of the system 
over a rather passive Levin whom the system has elevated to the 
status of an active rebel against it. The burden of proof for winning 
the new life he sought has been placed entirely upon Levin with new 
obstacles to the achievement heaped upon him. Gilley has become 
head of the English department. President Labhart of the college has 
terminated Levin’s services “as of today, in the public interest, for 
food and sufficient cause of a moral nature.” The president refers to his 

er instructor in justifying his own action, as a “frustrated Union 
Square radical.” 

Actually, Levin was frustrated but not by choice a radical. The 
character brought to his unequal combat with the college system was 
one foredoomed to failure. Levin begins and ends his career as an 
“existentialist” hero, always on eager and naive lookout for changes in 
his experience. His hopes in such changes are not for actual changes 
in the conditions and overt patterns of his life which frustrate hi 
professed ideals. His hopes begin and end with fresh perceptions and 
evaluations of himself and his situation. He is not identified with any 
regulations of society. In fact, he seems incapable of unqualified and 
sustained identification with any collectivity, beyond himself, indeed 
with himself. (It is difficult to see Levin as a devoted family man. 
Many of his doubts about union with Pauline stem from a realistic 
acceptance by Levin of this defect in himself and remain with him as 
he drives away with her and the children into an unknown future.) 
« , Levins real concern is with his socially non-conforming and 
existential” self. It is this concern that brings him into predictable 
conflict with the college and department which has no regard for 
Levin’s self or that of any other employee, and with the system's 
perceived representative, Gilley. Since Levin seeks only changed per- 
ceptions—he has learned before coming to the college to regard hope 

ond such inner change as dangerous and unrealistic—he can never 
hope to find any permanent solution to his problems. The fate assigned 
him was that of an observer of psychological reality drawn into the 
responsible role of rebel, not by his volition but by the need of the 
System to sacrifice those who do not respect the regulations on which 
its authority rests in the maintenance and continuation of its power. 

The importance of regulations in the maintenance of the college 
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system is illustrated at many points in A New Life. An example is 
that of one of Levin’s students who is suspected of having cribbed a 
theme. Gilley is moved to zestful search, along with Levin and other 
colleagues, to locate the source from which the student’s theme was 
copied. This assumed breach of regulations releases far more ingen- 
uity and research on the part of the members of the department than 
do the problems of their teaching or, most certainly, the lures of 
their scholarship. Catching the delinquent student is identified with 
maintenance of high standards. The standards of conduct of a student 
(or a faculty member) with respect to institutional regulations are 
vastly more important than standards of excellence in teaching or 
scho sape ba assessing his worth. Gilley is disappointed when Levin 
gives up the search after a few days and decides to give the student 
an A for his theme. Gilley later transfers the student from Levin's 
class, on the student’s request, on the grounds that good teacher- 
student relationships are very important in teaching. 

Levin’s mode of adapting passively to the shifting and immediate 
demands of life makes robust encounter with the stultifying effects of 
Moloch on education impossible for Levin to choose and to will. He 
is drawn into unequal combat with the system in his efforts to play on 
the edges of struggle. If Moloch has no robust opponents to devour, 
he must take his meal from such human material as is available to him. 


Moloch Ministers to the Mad 


Levin did not choose to achieve heroism and risk a rebel’s punish- 
ment. These laurels were thrust upon him by the Castle and village of 
the college which had called him to a new life. His unwilled rebellion 
served to strengthen the power of the system. It is doubtful that his 
experience augmented his own wisdom and stature as a man. Nor did 
others around Levin gain clarification through vicarious participation 
in his drama. 

McMurphy’s heroism and rebellion are of a different quality in 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest. In Ken Kesey’s novel McMurphy, 
weary of work on a penal farm where he has been serving  j@ 
sentence, wangles commitment to a state mental hospital as a putative 
psychopath. Like the state college in which Levin sought his new life, 
the scene of McMurphy’s etal is also in the Pacific Northwest. 
The personification of the bureaucratic system of the hospital is Nurse 
Ratched, known to her patients as Big Nurse. McMurphy swaggers 
into the well-lubricated social system of Miss Ratched’s ward—an 
over-masculine hedonist, a gambler and a con man. 

McMurphy is, at the beginning, a man who plays life for the kicks 
it may provide. He is a tall talker, accustomed to use his wits a” 
eloquence to draw from people around him the means to support him 
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in his amiable vagrancy. McMurphy finds his fellow inmates docilely 
resigned to playing the role of “patient” assigned them by the organi- 
zational system of the hospital. They are varied in personal make-up, 
in physique and temperament, in the illusions and rationalizations wil 
which they present their psychic wounds to the world or seek to con- 
ceal them. But they.are alike in their lack of hope, in the futility with 
which they view the future, and in their conviction that they can do 
nothing to shape their environment to their individual or collective 
purposes. 

McMurphy likes laughs. He finds himself among persons unable 
to laugh. McMurphy has an exaggerated view of his ability to fight 
and tu’k his way out of any situation. He finds himself with people 
in despair. His efforts to change the system of the ward to accommo- 
date and support him in his hedonic way of life become, not without 
hesitation pt struggle on his , increasingly a life commitment. 
Since he cannot change the social system of the ward without changing 
the people in it toward greater self respect and greater belief in life 
and its potential victories, McMurphy’s mission becomes a therapeutic 
enterprise. His therapeutic mission inevitably counters the official 
therapeutic program of the hospital. He is drawn into deepening con- 
flict with Big Nurse, maintainer of the hospital's system of services, 
routines and regulations. This conflict, moving inexorably toward 
McMurphy’s destruction—a decimation accomplished in the name of 
ministering to his madness—defines the central theme of the novel. 

The author tells his story through the person of one of the pa- 
tients, Chief Bromden. Bromden is a tall and powerful Indian—actu- 
ally a half-breed. His white mother had vitiated the strength of his 
father, a tribal chief, to resist efforts of the white “Combine”to buy 
the land of his tribe. With the tribe’s loss of place had come destruc- 
tion of their way of life. Bromden has been a personal casualty in this 
collective death. He finds evidence of the “Combine” and its clever 
will to destroy men within the organization of the hospital. To Brom- 
den, the hospital is literally a machine designed to make men little 
and weak, to reduce their self-assertion against whatever opposes 
their way of life, to tame them into shadow men. Bromden has for 
many years sought to protect himself against this debilitation by 
feigning deafness and dumbness. This cover has permitted him to 
move invisibly among both patients and staff, hearing and observing 
both acutely and distortedly. 

The use of Bromden’s eyes and ears and voice by the author lends 
a hallucinatory quality to the whole novel. The reader must discount 
the credibility of the narrative even as he is led to identify deeply with 
Bromden and with McMurphy, Bromden’s hero and savior. Yet the 
author’s device’ permits the reader to see the ways in which efforts 
by those in charge of the hospital to maintain its system and reputa- 
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tion run counter at critical points to the therapeutic aims and inten- 
tions of its leadership. The rules and regulations of the organization 
come to be identified with, at any rate indi tinguishable from, therapy. 
Those who question the rules and regulations are seen, automatically 
and no doubt quite honestly, as resisting therapy themselves and 
endangering the therapeutic process for others. 

There is a pae horror in the self-government sessions of the 
patients as described in the novel. Big Nurse maneuvers “group” de- 
cisions into the service of organizational efficiency and smoothness 
of operation. The professed therapeutic aim of increasing the ego 
strength of the individual patients through responsible participation 
is thwarted by these decisions and by the processes through which the 
decisions are reached. Big Nurse is unable to see the conflict between 
the two aims. The horror is enhanced by her unctuous use of thera- 
peutic jargon and values to justify her actions undertaken in service 
of organizational efficiency and reputation. She seems unable to dis- 
tinguish her role as priestess of Moloch from her role as minister to 
patients in quest of healing. 

The author seems uncertain about how to treat the motivations 
of Big Nurse. At times, her sense of responsibility to maintain the 
smooth operation of the organization with which her life and career 
are identified seems to be recognized as a powerful factor in her strug- 
gle with McMurphy, the “troublemaker” in the system. At other times, 

er actions are interpreted primarily as personal power operations oF 
as the “surgical” moves of a castrating female against a potent male. 
(Perhaps the author’s use of Chief Bromden as his mouthpiece gets in 
his way here.) As the components of organizational loyalty and re- 
sponsibility in her motivation are stressed, Big Nurse becomes a tragic 
figure along with her antagonist, McMurphy, con man turned prophet 
o humani and crucified savior. When her personal motivations are 
E7 Man the struggle hier to become a meaningless ae 
ig Nurse on the si e 

side of the good. re ey 

McMurphy gets hooked into the role of therapist to his comrades 
and rebel against the total therapeutic organization, just as Levin 
had the role of rebel thrust upon him. The difference lies in the con- 
scious volition which enters into McMurphy’s decision to make the 
role his own, contrasting with Levin's passive drifting into it. When 
he makes his choice, McMurphy is pi aware of the fate which lies 
before him. He has been drawn reluctantly into a fight with the hos- 
pital orderlies. His fighting is no longer an assertion of his individual 
rights or interests against the system. He is defending an old patient, 
whose dignity as he sees it, the orderlies are demeaning. Chief Brom- 
den moves out of his self-imposed isolation to join McMurphy in the 
battle. Both are diagnosed as in need of “help” and given a series © 
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electric shock treatments. When McMurphy returns from his treat- 
ment to Nurse Ratched’s ward, he accepts fully the role of a leader 
in rebellion against the system for the good of all the patients who 
have drawn hope and self-respect from him. 

His final act of rebellion includes bringing a whore into the 
hospital to help a buddy uncertain of his sexual identity. This is a more 
serious offense than any of his former rebellions, since publicity was 
unavoidable and the public image of the hospital was at stake. The 
treatment prescribed for his illness now is a lobotomy. Bromden can- 
not endure the thought of his hero, a vital and self-loving man, living 
the life of a vegetable. With a pillow he smothers McMurphy in his 
sleep. The Chief, a man again, tall and self-respecting, escapes the 
hospital and moves to build a new life, after touching earth again at 
the place where once his tribe had lived. 

McMurphy, like Yossarian, was a loving man. He made the dis- 
covery only as his responsibility to the other patients for the hope 
that he had kindled in them came home to him. Unlike Yossarian, 
McMurphy did not deny his love. He acted on it, fully aware of the 
fate that might well follow from the action. 

There is more hope in McMurphy’s struggle with Moloch than in 
the struggles of K., Yossarian or Levin. We know that McMurphy 
gained stature as a man. We know also that Chief Bromden achieved 
rebirth through the sacrifice of his hero. Perhaps other patients too 
were helped on their way to recovery of manhood. Unfortunately, 
Kesey’s novel does not give us any insight into the effects of McMur- 
phy’s sacrifice upon the system of the hospital, including its chief 
niet, Nurse Ratched. We may be certain that Moloch has not 

een routed. We do know that one victim escaped his power. 


Concluding, Meta-Scientific Postscript 


There are few, if any, firm conclusions that my analysis of these 
four imaginative probings of man and organization supports. The most 
nearly firm conclusions, at least to me, are meta-scientific rather than 
Scientific in character. This does not mean that they are, therefore, of 
small concern either to scientific students or to practitioners of organi- 
zational life. For these meta-scientific conclusions point to assump- 
tions which underly the definition of the priority problems of organiza- 
tional behavior to be studied and to be solved and to the definition 
of criteria by which the adequacy of solutions may be judged. And the 
bases of their definitions are frequently the least probed elements in 
the thinking of scientists and practitioners alike. 

There operates within the relations of men with bureaucratic 
organization a demonic power which I have called Moloch in this 
essay. This power rests on two claims which organizations tend to 
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make upon the men within them. The first is an overweening claim to 
the total allegiance of member men. When the perpetuity and success 
of an organization are taken as ultimate goods, this claim acquires 
rational plausibility. The second claim of the organization is that it 
provides an adequate validation of the worth of a man in it. Success 
in the system is taken as a measure of the personal value of the system’s 
members. 

Both of these claims are tempting to men in our historical period. 
Total allegiance is attractive to men torn by multiple and conflicting 
loyalties, not the least galling of which is loyalty to one’s self and to 
the potential humanity that lies within that self. By its usual defini- 
tion, the relationships within a bureaucracy are impersonal and “busi- 
ness-like.” When men accept as valid, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the claims of an organization to serve as an object of total 
allegiance and to provide validation of their personal worth by criteria 
of success within the organization, men are alienated from themselves. 
To pledge oneself to an impersonal existence is to foreswear human 
existence. For it is the genius of human life to live personally and 
interpersonally—to love, to hate, to aspire to a more than arbitrary 
meaning in life, to grow according to the pattern of one’s unique 
potentialities. And it is this genius of his life from which the devotee 
of Moloch has alienated himself. (It should be noted that Moloch’s 
total demand also perverts the functional impersonality and rationality 
of bureaucratic relationships. ) 

A life of alienation from one’s self, achieved through deification 
of any human organization, is a life of despair, of self-destroying 
frustration, and of poisoned interpersonal relations. Kafka’s K. pro- 
vides a classic demonstration of this truth. A more shallow K., who has 
accepted the organization’s claims without question or questing, lives 
in perpetual ambivalence and anxiety upon the surface of life. Colonel 
Cathcart in Catch-22 is a K. who has not undertaken or has foresworn 
a quest for his identity and for the meaning of his life. The temptations 
of Moloch are particularly insidious for some members of the helpin, 
professions. Latter-day K.’s like Professor Gilley and Nurse Ratche 
may mask from themselves their desperate attempts to find self- 
validation and self-fulfillment in their organizational careers, in the 
guise of helping others—students or patients—an enterprise which 
connotes interpersonal encounter and exchange. But their helping 
effor ts are perverted into a kind of role playing—a role playing 
designed to shut out from themselves the despair that infuses their 
personal lives as they remain true to Moloch, 

Levin's attempt to shield himself from encounter with the de- 
monic powers of organized life through living within the circumfer- 
ence of his personal sensibilities proved a forlorn attempt. Such 
attempts must fail unless those who try to live in this way foresweat 
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a life of action in bureaucratized society. Men and women with a 
desperate and anxious investment in the regulations of an organiza- 
tion must victimize those who live among them and remain indifferent 
to the rules. Indifference to a system is a greater threat to its devotees 
than rebellion. For rebellion acknowledges even as it challenges the 
importance which indifference denies. Yossarian’s rebellious attempts 
to escape his organization rest on an acknowledgement of the ty 
of any or all attempts to change a dehumanized system. This acknowl- 
edgement is also an acknowledgement of Moloch’s unimpeachable 
poe Its lack of realism derives from its failure to recognize that 
ureaucratic organization has become a universal way of life in con- 
temporary civilizations. No mythic places of nature to which one may 
escape exist except in the imaginations of civilized pseudo-primitives. 
McMurphy’s rebellion in love is the most hopeful response ex- 
amined in this analysis. It is hopeful because it faces and does not 
deny Moloch’s dehumanizing power, though this power operates be- 
neath the mask of giving help. McMurphy’s response is hopeful be- 
cause it is based on an acceptance of the human potentiality and need 
for love, for interpersonal encounter, for fraternity which live and 
move within himself. It is these human potentialities and needs which 
both those committed to Moloch and those who would individually 
escape his power, in their different ways, deny or discount. McMur- 
phy’s rebellion is hopeful because it recognizes that a collective power, 
organized to fulfill deep human potentialities and needs, is required to 
Counter the power of Moloch, a power organized to curtail and frus- 
trate these very potentialities’ and needs. To counter the power of 
Moloch in one organization with the power of another organization 
based on Moloch’s dehumanizing claims is still to serve Moloch. And 
it is to reject the possibility of rehumanizing man’s corporate life. f 
Both scientific students and practitioners of organizational life 
might well review the assumptions which shape their definitions of 
the problems they seek to nieratond and to solve. Should they find 
that they are enlisted unwittingly in the service of Moloch, they might 
well ask themselves what McMurphy would do in their place. 
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BENNE, KENNETH D., Man and Moloch, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, No. 1, 97-115. 


This article analyzes four contemporary novels. Each novel probes the reactions 
of men intricated within bureaucratic organizations which make a more or less total 
demand upon the allegiances of their denizens. A demonic power is released by this 
total demand, combined with the organizational claim that the self-worth of the 
individual can be judged adequately by criteria of “success” within the organization, 
This demonic power the author has called “Moloch.” Various rites of exorcism 
revealed in the novels are noted and discussed. Kafka’s The Castle, furnishes a 
prototypic model of a man’s struggle with Moloch in any total organization. Heller's 
Catch-22, probes operations of Moloch in an air-force squadron. Malamud’s A New 
Life portrays the ways of Moloch in college and Kesey’s One Flew Over the Cuckoo 
Nest in a mental hospital. A concluding meta-scientific postscript offers anti- 
demonological advice to oth students and practitioners of organizational life. 


BENNIS, WARREN G., Introduction: How the Issue Was Formed, J. soc. Issues, 
1964, 20, No. 1, 3-7. 


In trying to bridge the gap between the social sciences and the arts, an <a 
was made to dwell on the aesthetic probings of contemporary man poor e 
New Cinema and the Theatre of the Absurd. After writing to a large number of 
potential contributors to the topic, with intriguing responses and no-responses, we 
finally achieved an issue devoted to the Arts and Social Science. 


BRODBECK, ARTHUR J., Placing Aesthetic Developments in Social Context: A 
Program of Value Analysis, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, No. 1, 8-25. 


The emerging artistic patterns that constitute Theatre of the Absurd and 
Nouvelle Vague cinema require, if they are to be intelligently i me 
rather rigorous social contextualization to remove the mysteries surrounding them. 
Accordingly, they are scrutinized by five different, although related, forms of 
analysis: goal, trend, condition, projective and alternative inquiry. The goals of the 
emerging patterns are highlighted by the use of a contextual procedure embodied 
in value-institution methods of motivational research. By so doing, it is discovered 
that the goals of the two movements are found to be anything but “absurd” and, 
on the contrary, embody aims widely shared with many other currents in con- 
temporary social process. Contextualization, albeit of a more privatized kind, is 
itself one of these overriding goals. The trend toward depth ay ts in much of 
modern physical and social science is seen also to be at work in these movements. 
A “schizoid” cast may be the outcome of the shift from absolute to multiple 
Perspectives that the new movements represent and grows out of scientific develop- 
ments. A theory of art as a clarifier of mood is sketched and the production and 
consumption of the newer art is postulated as arising out of a mood of growing 
confusion related to demands for enlightenment when multiple perspectives are 
entertained. The reduced emphasis upon the future in the art fantasy, however, 
raises serious doubts about how effective it may be in modifying the events it 
depicts. In this regard, it is compared with science fiction as an alternative expression 
of the same impulses more systematically disciplined. The role of art as miranda 
Supporting the ais and formula of social myth is discussed and the consequences 
for political process of new art movements is indicated. A general aim of the 
discussion is to stimulate a more penetrating social idee of art, by providing 
a framework for it and applying it to the new movements in tre and cinema. 
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GRANA, CESAR, French Impressionism as an Urban Art Form, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 
20, No. 1, 37-48. 


French Impressionism represents more than a technical revolution in painting. 
Although the Impressionists found in nature a subject matter which allowed eloquent 
play for their use of color and light, Impressionism may also be regarded as an 
intellectual perspective directing the eye to certain complex yet ephemeral aspects 
of modern social eines ae particularly urban experience. By comparing Impres- 
sionist painting to literary descriptions and sociological accounts of city life, it is 
possible to show that Impressionism, besides being an accomplishment of artistic 
craft, was a technique for the portrayal of that mixture of curiosity and detachment, 
intensity and obliqueness which characterizes social encounters in a modem 
metropolis. 


HIRSCH, SAMUEL, Theatre of the Absurd (Made in America), J. soc. Issues, 1964, 
20, No. 1, 49-61. 


The Theatre of the Absurd reflects European existential despair following two 
World Wars, poverty and Fascism. “Absurd” means “without sense, purposeless, 
It describes modem man’s tragicomic dilemma. 

Martin Esslin’s definitive text, “The Theatre of the Absurd,” claims that it 
“does not reflect despair or a return to dark irrational forces but expresses modern 
man’s endeavor to come to terms with the world in which he lives. It attempts to 
make him face up to the human condition as it really is, to free him from illusions 
that are bound to cause constant maladjustment and disappointment . . . for the 
dignity of man lies in his ability to face reality in all its senselessness; to accept it 
freely, without fear, without illusions—and to laugh at it.” 

Leading European playwrights are Beckett, Ionesco, Adamov, Genet and Pinter. 
Americans are Richardson, Gelber, Kopit, Schisgal, and Albee, who dealt with 
American paradoxes: “abundance produces emptiness, satisfaction unhappiness, 
communication ends in isolation . . . and the American Dream is a substitute or 
artificial for real values.” 

Contemporary theatre has been changed by this movement. Theatre of the 
Absurd (Made in America) is disturbing, vital, and is finding receptive audiences, 
playwrights, and new styles of acting and directing. 


HOLLAND, NORMAN N., The Puzzling Movies: Three Analyses and a Guess at 
their Appeal, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, No. 1, 71-96. 


Since 1958, intellectuals have been finding pleasure in a group of movies, 
puzzling, difficult, but not impossible to analyze. The Seventh Seal, for exam le, 
contrasts a vision and religion of life with the worship of death. By settin| off sights 
against sounds, La Dolce Vita foils the verbal and aural arts of men with the gorgon- 
like, all-powerful image of woman. Last Year at Marienbad, an instance of 
“metafilm,” dramatizes a primary-process, id-world of possibilities that co-exist even 
when mutually exclusive. 

Decipherable they may be, but why should such puzzling, abstruse ape 
appeal? As in a joke, the oblique promise of an intellectual “point” enables the 
audience to regress and enjoy a playfully incoherent form; the pleasure from the 
form of the film undoes defenses against its (usually) sexual content. The films also 
isolate moral and religious issue as unemotional intellectual or aesthetic puzzles, 
Finally, in the cinematic situation of safe regression, mystery at a simple narrative 
level (What’s going on?) allows repetition and intellectual mastery of a child’s 
preverbal puzzlement at adult emotions. 
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SHOBEN, EDWARD J., A Clinical View of the Tragic, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 
No. 1, 26-36. 


The tragic event is defined by a conflict between necessity (which evokes awe 
in the spectator) and a hero's to surrender to it (which elicits 
admiration). In the tragic drama, the conflict can be enjoyed because the audience 

reeives it from a “safe” angle of regard. By analogy, the protected 
by the restrictions of his professional relationship, may commit himself more 
fully to his patient by virtue of the safety of his position. Af analysis of Hamlet as a 


a kind of Eve: » is an inherent inability to know himself fully; thus, we can 
never be atan true to ourselves. a insight ona to overlap with this 
aspect of the tragic vision—the perception (and of humanity) as inescapably 
imperfect yet capable of stru. after the manner of the tragic hero. The relation- 
ship of the tragic vision to love, conceived as an expression of 

limitedness, is explored. 


WILSON, ROBERT N., Samuel Beckett: The Social Psychology of Emptiness, 
J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, No. 1, 62-70. 


The plays of Samuel Beckett, specifically Waiting for Godot and Endgame, 
present co wih a barren physical and social universe from which familiar coordinates 
of time, space, and human relatedness are absent. This meaningless world may be 
analyzed from two points of view: as emphasizing, by omission, the social and 
psychological imperatives of organized human life; and as an illustration of the 
peran of certain characteristically human qualities even in a very impoverished 

ework of action. Beckett's drama is marked by deprivation, hostility, anarchy, 
sexlessness, and hopelessness. It is the worst of all possible worlds. Yet even in this 
miasma of futility, the protagonists strive for interpersonal rewards, for minimal 
order, for a shred of dignity and a modicum of love. The effect of the plays may be 
Seen as a recalling to our attention of what it means to be fully human. 
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Introduction 
Thomas F. Pettigrew and Daniel C. Thompson 


“To separate [Negro children] from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race,” wrote Chief Justice Earl 
Warren in his 1954 public school desegregation opinion, “generates 
a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community that ma 
affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 
With this historic statement, the study of Negro American personality 
“Gap and directly entered the societal dialogue over racial 

ange. 


Seldom has a single research area become so intimately inter- 
twined with a social issue of such vast significance. But social psy- 
chology and other disciplines concerned with Negro American person- 
ality have not as yet fully risen to the challenge. Though the Negro 
has hardly been slighted in social research, there is much basic work 
still to be performed. Consequently, in the tradition of the Journal of 
Social Issues, this number attempts to focus fresh attention upon this 
socially-relevant subject. It does not attempt to be complete in its 
Coverage or single-minded in its approach. Rather, in keeping with 
the state of the area today, it presents an array of different problems ` 
and types of data from various psychological, sociological, and psy- 
chiatric perspectives, Case studies, field surveys, and experimental 
Work are all represented; and all of them point to the urgent need for 
more intensive interest in this research realm. 

_ The first paper discusses three past deterrents to a rounded 
Scientific understanding of Negro American personality: (1) the pre- 
Ponderance of previous research in this area is directed at narrow 
Concerns without general theoretical relevance; (2) special methodo- 
logical problems inherent in this research are typically not sur- 
Mounted; and (3) there is a great need of a penetrating social 
Psychological theory of Negro American personality. The remaining 
eight papers of the issue represent empirical attempts aimed at 
eventually overcoming these difficulties; the first five focus upon Negro 
youth—from pre-school to medical school, while the final three center 
upon Negro adults, 
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Studies of Negro Youth 


One of the most striking features of Negro socialization is the 
impoverishment of the social environment in which it often occurs. 
Deutsch and Brown isolate the effects of this impoverishment on one 
measurable aspect of the total personality, intelligence test perform- 
ance. Their findings involving Pu instability and the absence of 
formal pre-school learning experience suggest a “cumulative deficit” 
hypothesis. If borne out in later research, such an hypothesis indicates 
that past thinking on this subject has, if anything, underestimated the 
corrosive effects on young children of impecunius ghetto living. 

To alter such conditions, four young Negro college students set 
out on February lst of 1960 to attack segregation at a Greensboro, 
North Carolina lunch counter. This Quixote-like expedition sparked 
the now famous sit-in protest demonstrations throughout the nation 
and established one of the more important bench-marks in the entire 
desegregation struggle. Solomon and Fishman provide a psychiatric 
portrait of one of these four history-making youths. Particularly 
important is their documentation of the intersection of personal 
psychosocial development with contemporary social change. 

The case study results of Solomon and Fishman become all the 
more remarkable when judged within the perspective provided by the 
next three papers. Brazziel administered the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule to students in two Negro colleges in the South. 
Consistent with previous research, his data reveal a modal pattern low 
in dominance and autonomy and high in deference, a pattern par- 
ticularly pronounced in his deep South sample. The survival value of 
such a personality pattern when dealing with racist whites is obvious; 
indeed, Katz, Robinson, Epps and Waly provide experimental evidence 
that such a pattern particularly tends to exert itself in behavioral inter- 
nae As e oop! under conditions of stress. Thus, under test sr ae 

s their southern Negro student subjects express significantly ‘ess 
hostility with a white tester and sibtilleendy chord hostility with a 
Negro tester than under neutral instructions. 


Finally, a report on Howard University medical students by Back 
and Simpson delineates and describes three diverse reactions to raci 
discrimination within the medical profession. For one segment of the 
sample, the issue is apparently not salient; for another (“the opti- 
mists”), the issue provides a protected clientele—in a classic instance 
of Franklin Frazier’s “vested interest in segregation” by part of the 
Negro elite; yet for a third segment (“the pessimists”), the issue 
creates difficult barriers impeding their active participation in wider 
medical circles. } 
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Studies of Negro Adults 


The Back-Simpson distinction between “optimists” and “pessimists” 
directly involves group indentification, a critical variable in the study 
of Negro American personality and the focus of the next two articles. 
Noel analyzes data from probability samples of Negro adults in 
Bakersfield, California and Savannah, Georgia, samples which formed 
part of the Cornell Study of Intergroup Relations. Measuring group 
identification with short opinion scales comprised of fixed-alternative 
items, he finds positive group identification strongest among relatively 
tolerant, upper-status Negroes who are members of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (N.A.A.C.P.) and 
have experienced maximal interracial social contact. 

Interestingly, Parker and Kleiner, reporting on an extensive survey 
in Philadelphia, obtain in one realm directly opposite results from 
those of Noel’s. Defining group identification in terms of responses to 
hie posing hypothetical racial situations, these investigators find 

t such identification decreases with higher status. At least part of 
this conflict in findings is due to both theoretical and empirical differ- 
a in the conceptions of “group identification” employed by the two 

es. 

The final paper by Hughes and Watts centers upon the “self- 
integrators”—the Negro families who take up residence in predomi- 
nantly white suburban communities. It provides case study views of 
nine such families in the Boston area; and the findings serve as a 
healthy reminder that by no means are all Negroes residing in poverty- 
Stricken ghettoes. Indeed, if Brazziel’s submissive personality pattern 
represents the personality scars of the past and Solomon and Fishman’s 
ee student reflects racial change in the present, perhaps, 

opefully, Hughes and Watts’ self-integrators foretell the future. 


Negro American Personality: Why Isn’t 
More Known?* 


Thomas F. Pettigrew 


From tattoos (Haines & Huffman, 1958) to tongue-rolling (Lee, 
1955, 1956), an incredible variety of psychological studies of the 
ea American has been conducted in recent decades (Dreger & 
Miller, 1960). We know, by way of esoteric examples from thousands 
of projects, that Negro albinos have especially severe personality 
problems (Beckham, 1946), and that many Negro female college 
students dislike their given names (Eagleson, 1946). 

Yet many of the most basic and important personality questions 
about Negro Americans have not received even tentative answers. To 
quote Klineberg’s (1944, p. 137) assessment two decades ago, the 
field of Negro personality has yielded few definite conclusions.” Three 
reasons for this singular failure are: (1) a great bulk of the personality 
research performed on the Negro American so far has been directed 
at narrow, “practical” problems, devoid of theoretical perspective, 
(2) many studies have not overcome special methodological problems; 
and, finally, (3) there is a great need for a social psychological theory 
of Negro American personality, an interactionist theory that takes into 
account both the unique history and present socio-cultural position © 
the group as well as subtle personality dynamics. Without attempting 
to survey what is known in this area, this paper offers a brief dis- 
cussion of each of these deterrents to a Sl ary scientific understand- 
ing of Negro American personality, and suggests a number of criti 
areas for future research. 


1 An earlier draft of this paper was presented at the Research Conference 
on the Negro Community in the United States, held at Princeton, New Jersey» 
October 26-27, 1962. The author would like to express his appreciation to Pro- 
fessor Gordon W. Allport and Dr. Ronald Nuttall for helpful suggestions. 

2 Knox (1949, 1952) estimated that by 1950 approximately 500 M.A. and 
Ph.D. theses were being written in the United States on subjects related to - 
Negro American; but baer paces Projects were less frequent than those in su 
fields as education and social work which stress applied problems. 
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The Narrow Framework of Previous Research 


Basic questions cannot be answered if they are not asked in the 
first place. And many basic personality questions concerning the 
Negro have not been asked. Instead, attention has been concentrated 
on such areas as intelligence which are related but not central to 
personality. The popularity of such research can be traced to the 
century-long debates over racial superiority and inferiority. Up 
through the 1920's, the vast majority of these psychological studies 
supported the theories of white superiority. Empirically and theoreti- 
cally inadequate, the race literature of the period was characterized 
by intelligence test studies that interpreted the usually higher white 
1Q’s as evidence of inherent intellectual differences between the races, 
The 1930’s witnessed a sharp change. Though still crude in some 
respects, a new series of more rigorous race studies appeared that 
emphasized environmental factors and answered racists’ claims. In this 
sense, there was a defensive quality to these newer studies; but less 
defensive, more carefully controlled research of the past two decades 
has replicated and confirmed the basic findings and conclusions of the 
1930's, (For an excellent example, see the Deutsch and Brown paper 
in this issue.) In the meantime, however, interest in the deeper, more 
focal problems of personality suffered. 

Another trend diverting interest from central personality problems 
has involved a focus upon Negro “adjustment.” Much of this research 
superficially defines “adjustment” in terms of tests standardized on 
whites, without relating the problem to the complex, changing social 
environment to which Negro Americans must “adjust” themselves. 
Thus, Anderson (1947) and Boykin (1957) found large segments of 
their Negro samples scored in the “maladjusted” range for white 
populations on standard personality tests and uncritically interpreted 
this as evidence of widespread “maladjustment” in their Negro groups. 
And Hammer (1953), on the basis of a white-standardized projective 
measure, reported an average rating of “severely neurotic” for his 
sample of grade-school Negro children.* Such extreme results are 
reminiscent of data from the 1840 census, which indicated free 

egroes were over ten times more likely to be mentally ill or feeble- 
minded than enslaved Negroes. Once the census data were shown to 
be grossly inaccurate, a clergyman made a pithy comment applicable 
to some modern studies: “It was the census that was insane, and not 
the colored people” (Litwack, 1961, pp. 40-46).* 


3 Other examples of this trend include: Engle (1945), Felton (1949), Smith 
(1961), Sumner (1948), and Wheatley and Sumner (1946). One adjustment 
study (Altus & Clark, 1949) reversed the typical findings and found a southern 
white sample considerably more maladjusted than a southern Negro sample. 

4 According to the recent calculations of Postell (1953), the mental illness 
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A third trend has been more productive. After treating Negro 
patients, a number of psychotherapists have written persuasive and 
remarkably consistent analyses of Negro personality (e.g., Adams, 
1950; Bernard, 1953; Frank, 1947; Heine, 1950; Hillpern, Spaulding, 
& Hillpern, 1949; Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951; Kennedy, 1952; McLean, 
1949; Myers & Yochelson, 1948; St. Clair, 1951; Sclare, 1953; Shane, 
1960; Sullivan, 1941). Such papers offer invaluable hypotheses for 
rigorous testing, testing yet to ie conducted. 


Further testimony to the narrowness of the problems attacked to 
date is our relative ignorance concerning the personality dynamics 
underlying the present Negro American protests to end all racial 
segregation. There has been much speculation concerning the effects 
of Supreme Court rulings and the emergence of African states upon 
the new self-esteem and militancy revealed by these protests. And an 
old term has been re-coined—“the New Negro.” But little solid work 
on this important phenomenon has yet been published.’ A recent 
exception is a study by Gore and Rotter (1963). They found Negro 
college students in the South who are ready and willing to participate 
in public protests differ sharply from their less-willing peers in the 
degree to which they believe that their fate lies in their own cantrol 
rather than chance. In this issue, Solomon and Fishman provide case 
study data which support this finding. 

„Likewise, the other side of the protest coin, ambivalence over 
integration, begs for intensive research. Johnson (1957) has explored 
this problem in an upstate New York community and noted the intense 
ambivalence between lassitude and militancy, avoidance and “white- 
ward mobility,” self-hatred and race pride. Apprehensions and reluc- 
tance over integration have also been found among graduate students 
at a Negro university (Amos, 1955), Negro teachers in South Carolina 
(Doddy & Edwards, 1955), and Negro students in northern public 
schools (English, 1957), Moreover, newly desegregated facilities in 
today’s Sou ch as lunch counters, schools, and theaters—typi- 
cally receive sparse Negro patronage. Segregationists immediately 
res Pie ps a of slaves was roughly 18 times greater than that reported 

5 Each new generation of Ne ivi has been 
tagged “the New Nego” for bert gsi onse the sccond-clas 
status assigned it in American society. (See, for instance, the post-World War I 
volume, The New Negro, by Locke, 1925.) Consequently, the present use of the 
term is misleading, for it implies that today’s protesting young Negro is a sudden 
and strange mutation, rather than the product of maturation he actually is. 

® An extensive study along these Nis conducted at Cornell University by 
Professors Edward A. Suchman and Robin Williams is currently being prep 
for publication, as is a more modest effort at Harvard University by the author. 


Data reported on by Noel in this issue are from the Cornell study. A summary 
of what is known to date is given in Pettigrew (1964). 
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point to such data as evidence that “their Nigras didn’t want all this 
desegregation anyway—only the agitators from up North wanted it.” 
Survey and other data, however, suggest that the majority of southern 
Negroes do desire desegregation as a symbol of their personal worth 
and dignity but are fearful of exercising their new privileges. The 
precise personality dynamics behind this complex situation need to be 
delineated; and the psychological paradigm of avoidance learning, 
with its vicious circle of fear keeping the subject from discovering the 
changed conditions, appears to be a good theoretical starting place for 
this research. 


Methodological Problems of Negro 
Personality Research 


Even when investigators ask crucial questions, their research faces 
two unusually formidable obstacles. First, the race of the interviewer 
is a complicating and not as yet fully understood factor. And, second, 
special problems of control are inherent in this research. Not only are 
there some relatively unique variables that must be considered (e.g., 
migration history, skin shade, differential experience with the white 
community, etc.), but even such apparently simple factors as edu- 
cation are not easy to control. Consider briefly the problems presented 
by these two types of complications. 

“Got one mind for white folks to see, ‘nother for what I know is 
me... ,” go the lyrics of an old Negro folksong (Ames, 1950, p. 194). 
Many white researchers have learned the truth of these words with 
Negroes of all ages. Pasamanick and Knobloch (1955) found that 
Negro children only two-years old revealed restricted verbal respon- 
Siveness when examined by a white person. Trent (1954) discovered 
that both white and Negro kindergarten children reacted differently 
to a mother-identification test depending upon whether the experi- 
menter were white or Negro.” Working with Negro college subjects 
in a perceptual recognition situation, another study (Whittaker, Gil- 
christ, & Fischer, 1952) noted reactions of suppression, denial, and 
anger to the presentation of racially derogatory terms when the 
experimenter was Negro, but not when the experimenter was white. 
More refined experimental evidence for this phenomenon is presented 
in the Katz, Robinson, Epps, and Waly paper in this issue. 

_ Similarly, public opinion surveys using both Negro and white 
interviewers have obtained sharply diverse results with equivalent 
samples of Negro adults, particularly on questions concerning the race 
nie Thee classic study on this problem was conducted in Memphis in 


th T Another study has demonstrated the effects of a Negro experimenter upon 
e galvanic skin responses of white subjects (Rankin & Campbell, 1955). 
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1942 by the National Opinion Research Center (Cantril, 1944, pp. 114- 
116). In response to the question—“Would Negroes be treated better 
or worse here if the Japanese conquered the U.S.A.?”—almost twice as 
many respondents answered “worse” to white interviewers (45%) as 
to Negro interviewers (25%). Two recent poll studies confirm and 
extend these findings. Price and Searles (1961), with data gathered in 
North Carolina, report significant differences not only in response to 
militant items about sit-ins and school desegregation but even to an 
informational item. Again Negro respondents gave the more militant 
and informed answers to the Negro interviewers. The other recent 
study of this phenomenon was conducted in Boston; it found that 
Northern Negroes, particularly females, also gave significantly more 
militant responses to Negro interviewers (Pettigrew, 1964). 

At first blush, one might think that the problem could be easily 
solved by using only Negro interviewers with Negro subjects—a type 
of “separate but equal” solution. But actually the problem is not that 
simple. Many types of situations and questions unrelated to the race 
issue are not subject to the phenomenon (Dorfman & Kleiner, 1962; 
Price & Searles, 1961; Riess, Schwartz, & Cottingham, 1950). More 
important, there is no guarantee that the more “truthful,” candid 
answer is always made to the Negro interviewer. Perhaps, many 
Negroes sense that the educated Negro investigator expects them to 
assume a militant, enterprising posture; thus, the unbiased result often 
falls roughly midway between the data collected by Negroes and 
whites. Or, as in such clinical settings as the New Orleans study of 
Rohrer and Edmonson (1960), Negro and white investigators can 
uncover different, though supplementary, aspects of their subjects’ 
aes Saale hap research on this methodological 

roblem is obviously needed, especiall i ested 
Keer “atlal tu this nee p y along the lines sugg y 

Equally vexing is the problem of control. Regardless of whether 
Negroes alone are studied or comparisons between Negroes and whites 
are made, nomothetic research—as opposed to individualistically- 
focused idiographic methods (Allport, 1961)—requires control over 
such gross sociological variables as education and socio-economic 
status if it is to tease out the subtleties of personality. But this raises 
special problems. 

Take the case of education. Since a large majority of Negro 
Americans have received their formal training from the separate ut 


8 Of course, the problem of interviewer bias with white respondents is not 
simple, either (Cani 1944, pp. 107-18; Hyman, 1954). But S problem of 
racial interviewer bias is s especially serious in studies with Negro subjects because 
of (1) the importance and salience of the race issue for most Negroes and (2) 
the strong tendency among many poorly and moderately educated Negroes to 
attempt to meet the perceived expectations of the investigator (Hare, 1960). 
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distinctly unequal schools of the South (Ashmore, 1954), even the 
approximation of a respondent's educational opportunities becomes a 
complicated matter. Leave alone the more difficult task of K paa: 
the educational backgrounds of Negroes and whites, the problem o 
educational matching is complex enough just for a reasonably homo- 
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geneous Negro sample in one neighborhood of a northern city. 
Figure 1 illustrates this with recently obtained Boston data (Pettigrew, 
1964). Note at each sda anoni level, particularly after grade 
school, the pronounced vocabulary superiority of the northern-trained 
over the southern-trained respondents. Indeed, southern migrants who 
graduated from high school resemble in their scores northern natives 
Who had only some high school, and migrants who attended ae 
tesemble natives who had only graduated from high school. If the 
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common practice of merely equating for the number of school years 
completed is followed in such a sample, personality differences due to 
educational distinctions may well wash out more subtle and important 
contrasts between northern and southern Negroes. 

Socio-economic status presents similar difficulties of control. 
Though the economic position of the Negro has risen since 1940 in 
absolute terms, the ratio between Negro and white incomes has 
barely inched up during these years of prosperity. Consequently, many 
Negro Americans still live on such a fringe of poverty that comparable 
white controls are often non-existent. For instance, Moses (1947) 
attempted to examine the crime rates of Negroes and whites in 
Baltimore in four socio-economically equated districts; but he ran into 
trouble securing two white areas realistically as destitute as his two 
Negro areas. Moses finally settled on white areas with considerably 
more home ownership, thus vitiating his finding that the Negro areas 
had more crime. Related problems arise when socio-economic distinc- 
tions are made in research dealing exclusively with Negroes. Careful 
indices of socio-economic status devised on all-white populations 
frequently do not transfer easily to Negro populations, leading to the 
use of ad hoc and sometimes questionable measures. In their article 
in this issue, Parker and Kleiner offer one method for meeting this 
problem. 

Not surprisingly, then, many studies of Negro American per- 
sonality have floundered on the rocks of insuficient am 
previously noted, one type of dubious procedure is the unqualified use 
among Negroes of personality measures standardized on white popu- 
lations. In one study of Negro college students in Little Rock, Grossack 
(1957) employed the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. He 
compared his test results with the standard norms calculated largely 
on northern white students, though his sample was southern, fad 
undoubtedly received a poorer secondary education, and had lower 
socio-economic class origins. Consequently, Grossack’s explanations of 
his many differences solely in terms of the racial status of the 8 
Southerner lose force in light of the probability that regional, e 
cational, and socio-economic factors also account for much of the 
distinctiveness in his results. Brazziel, in this issue, meets this problem 
with a variety of intra-group comparisons, 

The finding that Negroes score relatively high on the F-scale of 
authoritarianism (Greenberg, Chase, & Cannon, 1957; Middleton, 
1959; Smith & Prothro, 1957; Steckler, 1957) must also be interpreted 
with caution. Thus, Smith and Prothro (1957) administered the scale 
to two southern college samples, one Negro and one white, which they 
considered Te despite the relatively deprived educational 
backgrounds and lower class origins of the Negroes. 

A second type of control difficulty arises when investigators ignore 
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the significance of the southern sub-culture. To illustrate, Karon 
(1958), in his projective test study of Negro personality, and Carson 
and Rabin (1960), in their study of verbal communication among 
Negro and white children, had only three groups in their research 
designs: northern whites, northern Negroes, and southern Negroes. 
Both studies revealed their southern Negro samples as quite distinc- 
tive; but the regional, as distinguished from the racial, factor cannot 
be ascertained as long as southern whites are not also tested. 

Three further studies demonstrate that these controls are more 
than mere methodological niceties. Eagleson and Bell (1945) gave the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values schedule to a sample of Negro college 
women in the South; they reported that their results, when compared 
with the predominantly northeastern white female norms of the test, 
indicated an unusually low emphasis upon aesthetic concerns. But 
later Gray (1947) gave the Study of Values to white college women in 
the South and obtained data strikingly similar to the earlier study. The 
key variable in these data, it appears, is regional sub-culture and not 
race, A final example is provided by an interesting investigation of 
northern children’s predictions of their teachers’ attitudes toward 
Negro students (Amos, 1952). At first glance, the data indicated that 
Negro children were so involved in the issue that they were less 
accurate in their predictions than their white peers, and perceived 
their teachers as being far more prejudiced and rejecting than they 
actually were. Reasonable as this finding seems, however, further 
analysis holding socio-economic status relatively constant revealed the 
phenomenon to be more a function of status than race. 

In short, then, our understanding of Negro personality has been 
held back less by the lack of energetic research than es a sparsity of 
rigorous techniques and designs styled for the problem. The area 
needs a general methodological uplifting as well as concentrated 
research upon such special concerns as race of interviewer bias. 


The Need for a Social Psychological Theory 
of Negro American Personality 


There are, of course, as many Negro American ersonalities as 
there are Negro Americans. As Allport (1961) and others emphasize, 
each individual has his own unique personality, particularistically 
shaped by his special endowments and experiences. But the ubiqui 
of racial prejudice in the United States guarantees that virtually a 
Negro Americans face at some level the impersonal effects of dis- 
crimination, the frightening experience of being a black man in what 
sometimes appears to him as a white man’s world. 4 

Virginia Axline (1955, p. 624) captures the significance of this 
common Negro American experience in an incident from her play 
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therapy sessions. A small Negro boy came to the playroom each week, 
sat at the table, propped back his chair, placed his feet upon the table, 
and folded his arms majestically over his chest. Week after week, the 
child would come to the playroom, repeat the procedure, and sit with 
an impassive expression on his face until the session ended. Finally, he 
asked the therapist if she knew what he had been playing. Eagerly, 
she told him she did not know. Whereupon the child announced 
proudly, “Tve been playing white man!” 

It is precisely this translation of societal racism into human terms, 
this consequence of racial discrimination upon the Negro’s personality, 
that calls for a social psychological theory. On the one hand, this 
theory must consider the particular historical and socio-cultural forces 
propelling the group; on the other, it must isolate the “marks of 
oppression” that these societal forces sear into the inner recesses of 

e individual Negro’s personality. In addition, this theory must 
specify the mediating mechanisms for the interpenetrating effects of 
each of these sets of factors upon the other. A tall order, admittedly, 
but nothing less than these specifications is required by the problem. 
Let us briefly sketch sample features of such a theory of Negro 
American personality, 


Historical and Socio-Cultural Forces 


Though slavery, poverty, and segregation have also been experi- 
enced by other groups, the history of ia in the United States 
is nevertheless unique. And much of this historical uniqueness bears 
important personality implications. For instance, a number of theorists 
have tendered interesting speculations concerning the special effects of 
slavery upon Negro Americans. 

Tannenbaum (1947) maintains that slavery in the United States, 
when compared with that of Latin America, had an unusually crushing 
impact, because it did not officially recognize the slave as a human 
being. Spain and Portugal had centuries of experience with slavery 
prior to the foundin of the New World, hence Iberian law had time 
9 evolve a special place for the slave as a human being with definite, 
i Jimited, rights. By contrast, a had no previous involvement 
with the “peculiar institution,” and so its law, followed in the Ameri- 
can colonies, treated the slave as mere property—no different legally 
from a house, or a barn, or an animal. And this property orientation 
toward the slave, point out Kardiner and Ovesey (1951, pp. 42-47), 
destroyed any semblance of “reciprocity of feeling between master 
and slave.” Thus, many of the devastating and dehumanizing aspects 

of slavery in the United States, argues Tannenbaum, can be traced to 
its legal roots. i 


Elkins (1959) extends this thinking in his consideration of the 
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“Sambo” caricature of southern slaves. He stresses the importance of 
slavery on the large, cotton plantations as a closed system, with little 
chance of manumission, emphasis on survival, and a single, omni- 
present authority; and he draws an analogy between this situation at 
its field “gang” worst and the concentration camps of Nazi Caney 
The profound personality change of Nazi internment, as independ- 
ently reported by a number of psychologists and psychiatrists who 
survived, was toward childishness and total acceptance of the Nazi 
SS guards as father-figures. As Elkins points out, the typical person- 
ality produced by this extreme modern-day closed system is acting 
similar to the Sambo caricature. Racists readily believed that the 
Sambo personality was simply an inborn racial type. Yet no anthro- 
pological data have ever shown any personality type in Africa even 
vaguely resembling Sambo; and the concentration camps moulded a 
similar syndrome in a wide variety of Caucasian prisoners. Nor was 
Sambo merely a product of “slavery” in the abstract, for the less 
crushing Latin American system never developed such a type. 

Bastide (1950, pp. 240-247) applies psychoanalytic theory to the 
social structure of the large slave plantation and arrives at speculations 
which supplement the theorizing of Elkins. Slavery totally disrupted 
the slave’s family pattern and cast him into the role of a child. The 
inevitable result, argues Bastide, was the adoption of the planter and 
his wife as parent-substitutes by many of the slaves, and the develop- 
ment of a type of oedipal conflict: desire for the mother-figure and 
hatred for the father-figure. The planter responded by attempting to 
divert this desire for his wife by permitting, indeed encouraging, 
slaves to have the greatest sexual liberty among themselves: openly 
erotic games, wide-spread promiscuity, and polygamy. This pattern, 
Bastide feels, is the historical root for the sexual fears of white racists 
and the relatively free sexual patterns of some elements of lower-class 
Negro society today. . 

Finally, McClelland (1961, pp. 376-377) believes that slavery in 
all its forms lowered the need for achievement in slaves—a contention 
completely compatable with Elkins’ ideas. Stripped of their African 
heritage, Negroes in bondage were placed in a completely dependent 
role. All of their rewards came, not from individual initiative and 
enterprise, but from absolute obedience, a pattern that severely 
depresses the need for achievement. 

Present-day socio-cultural considerations determine the extent to 
which these personality scars of slavery are still manifest. Consider, 
for example, the measurement of McClelland’s concept, need for 
achievement, among Negroes today. Three studies indicate lower- 
status Negroes have less need for achievement than lower-status 
whites, using samples of southern children of both sexes (Merbaum, 
1960) and northern boys (Mussen, 1953; Rosen, 1959). But more 
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significant is the fact that upper-status Negro boys reveal unusuall 
coe of need for ohne (Rosen. 1959). 4 

This sharp reversal of the older pattern in achievement motivation 
is just one symptom among many that Negro America has been 
shaking off the legacies of the past during the last two decades at a 
rate faster than any other period since emancipation. After a half 
century of mass migration, the Negro is now half northern and three- 
fourth’s urban. Social class differentiation has been rapid in recent 
years within Negro circles throughout the United States, and a large, 
stable middle class has formed. Not only have these sweeping 
structural changes led to the usual modifications in health (Johnson, 
1949), family size (Lee & Lee, 1952; Valien and Fitzgerald, 1949), and 
child rearing practices (Davis & Havighurst, 1946; Sears, Maccoby, 
& Levin, 1957), but important shifts in attitudes toward whites 
(Cothran, 1951; Westie & Howard, 1954), racial discrimination 
(Banks, 1950), and desegregation itself (Frazier, 1957a) have also 
resulted. Indeed, five articles in this issue alone—the papers by 
Brazziel; Back and Simpson; Noel; Parker and Kleiner; and Hughes 
and Watts—further document these changes. Clearly, an adequate 


Poey ot da pay must embrace these on-going historical 


“The Mark of Oppression” 


___ Recent economic and educational progress of the Negro American 
is often described in glowing terms: more consumer buying power 
than that of Canada, a larger percentage of college attenders than in 
the British Isles, etc. But such glittering statements must not blind us 
to the continuing societal features of greatest psychological impor- 
tance. Negro American gains have their psychological meaning rela- 
tive to the standards of other Americans, not Canadians or English- 
men. Stouffer (1962, pp. 13-38) demonstrated in his World War II 
studies of the American soldier that relative, rather than absolute, 
deprivation is the key to understanding much of social motivation. 
When we apply this thinking to the Negro, we must remember that 
he Yer his living standards, his opportunities, indeed, even judges 
himself, in the only cultural terms he knows—those of the United 
States and its “people of plenty” (Potter, 1954). . 
Complicating the problem further is the degree to which the 
Negro and America have accepted each other, After fourteen genera- 
tions on American soil, the Negro’s roots are firmer than even those of 
the most direct descendant of Mayflower stock.? And, as Landis 


® Negroes took an active part in th i A 
town; and’ they Tanded ig Vir in the explorations of America 


ginia in 1619 se Rare 
Mayflower at Plymouth Rock. ; one year before the 


nding of the 
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(1955) correctly points out, the Negro today is accepted throughout 
the New World as belonging, as being thoroughly American, in a way 
blacks are not thought of as being English or South African. Paradoxi- 
cally, the Negro American has been segregated, discriminated against, 
and kept from full citizenship, yet is considered an alien only by the 
most extreme racists, white and black. 


In setting up a social psychological framework for evaluating 
“the mark of oppression” upon the Negro American, then, these two 
features must be corisidered: he is severely deprived relative to the 
abundance about him, and he fully accepts the society and is fully 
accepted by the society as belonging. From this vantage point, findings 
from a spate of investigations on the personality effects of discrimina- 
tion become more understandable. Most notable among these are 
the studies of self-identity in young children. Following the classical 
work of the Clarks (1947, 1950), a series of researches, using a wide 
assortment of projective and direct techniques in a variety of segre- 
gated southern and integrated northern nursery and school settings, 
have consistently arrived at the same critical conclusions (Goodman, 
1952; Morland, 1958; Stevenson & Stewart, 1958; Trager & Yarrow, 
1952).!° Racial recognition in both white and Negro children appears 
by the third year and rapidly sharpens each year thereafter. But of 
special significance is the tendency in all of these studies for Negro 
children to prefer white skin. They are usually slower to make racial 
distinctions, frequently choose white dolls and white friends, and 
often either identify themselves as white or show a tense reluctance 
over “admitting” that they are Negro.!! Moreover, young children 
of both races soon learn to assign realistically poorer houses and less 
desirable roles to the Negro dolls. This early “mark of oppression 
is well illustrated in the behavior of a small Negro boy in Lynchburg, 
Virginia. When asked (Morland, 1958, p. 137) if he were white or 
colored, he hung his head, hesitated, then murmured softly, “I guess 
Tse kinda colored.” 


10 The Clarks’ work was among the social science references cited in the 
famous footnote 11 of the historic school desegregation opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, rendered on May 17, 1954. 

__ 11 Much of this direct manifestation of “self-hate” deseo by seven oF 

eight years old, but similar studies with older samples still fin definite symptoms 
of it (Goff, 1950; Mann, 1958; Steckler, 1957; Yarrow, Campbell, & Yarrow, 
1958), Studies focusing on skin color shade preferences among Negroes also 
reach similar conclusions (Landreth & Johnson, 1953; Marks, 1943; Seeman, 
1946), Directly related to these data are thirty written answers of young Negro 
southern children to the question: When did you first discover that you were 
a Negro? (Weaver, 1955). Research in the 1960's ma reveal that subsequent 
events have heightened racial pride among Negro 
(1950) obtained evidence that such changes were already underway among 
Negro high school students by 1948. 
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Ubiquitous as the racist pressures are that produce these effects, 
not all Negroes react to them with “self-hate,” or, for that matter, 
any limited set of icular responses. To account for this vast 
aan of reactions Beerami me rag two social psychologists have 
offered tentative theories. Allport (1954, pp. 142-162) suggests that 
the key variable may be the individual’s typical means of handling 
blame. In reacting to the frustrations and indignities of racism, one 
Negro will follow his basic personality leanings toward directing 
blame outward and react with such extrapunitive responses as aggres- 
siveness, obsessive suspicion, or prejudice against other groups. And 
another, directing blame inward, will react with such intropunitive 
responses as withdrawal, clowning, or sympathy with all victims of 
misfortune. 

In a more extensive analysis, Milner (1953) maintains that full 
awareness of his social devaluation does not usually impinge on the 
Negro until early adolescence. Just how he bears up under this severe 
emotional stress, argues Milner, is largely a function of the degree 
of ego-strength that he has developed in his earlier, family-centered 
years (see also: Ausubel, 1958). The ego-strong Negro may come 
out of this stressful encounter harboring some self-hatred, but he 
peeoly manages to dissociate his basic personality from his socially- 

fined role of “Negro.” By contrast, the “ chologically vulnerable” 
Negro, crippled by weak ego development from earlier family disorga- 
nization, is more likely to fall prey to mental illness, drug addiction, or 
crime, depending on his particular life history. Consequently, Milner 
feels that segregation has its most fundamental influence on Negro 
personality in the manner in which it affects Negro family functioning. 

Such speculations block out the dimensions of the needed social 
psychological theory of Negro personality. And they offer hypotheses 
worthy of the type of longitudinal testing demonstrated by Rohrer 
and his colleagues (1960). 


The Search for Mediators 


The need for this third requirement of an adequate theory is 
illustrated in a study by Wilson end Lantz (1957). They found Nog 
mental illness admission rates to Virginia state hospitals had more 
than doubled from 1914 to 1954, an increase greater than that of the 
white rates. Wilson and Lantz “felt” that the rapid increase was 
due in large degree to segregation and to the uncertainties” of 
culture change. But without further data, such a conclusion is obvi- 
ously unsubstantiated. What is missing is a specification of the precise 
mediators by which segregation and culture change cause more 
Negroes to be admitted as mental patients, 

This search for mediators is the most challenging theoretical and 
empirical task facing investigators in this field. One fruitful realm, 
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as Milner suggests, is the study of the Negro family. As Frazier 
(1957b, pp. 306-333), Kardiner and Ovesey (1951, pp. 43-47) and 
others point out, slavery wreaked havoc upon Negro family life, 
and this initial disorganization has been sustained in part to this 
day by mass migration, rapid urbanization, and continuing poverty. 
The most studied aspect of this disorganization has been the perpetua- 
tion from slavery of the dominant role of the mother in many lower 
status Negro families.!? Indeed, a sizeable portion of working class 
peer youth still grow up without a stable father-figure present in the 
me,18 

Here, then, is a mediator—the disorganized family—created and 
maintained by racial oppression and directl oe e the Negro per- 
sonality. Just how the absence of the father, for example, shapes 
personality has recently received considerable research attention. 
Thus, Mischel (1961) showed that father-absent children tend to seek 
immediate gratification, even to the point of preferring small rewards 
at once rather than considerably larger rewards later. And D’Andrade 
(1962) demonstrated that they perceive less sex role differentiation 
than father-present children. Moreover, the young boys among them 
are markedly more submissive and dependent (Bach, 1946; Lynn & 
Sawrey, 1959; Sears, 1951; Sears, Pintler, & Sears, 1946; Stolz, 1954). 
This behavior either continues, or, more typically, is later vigorously 
defended against by exaggerated masculine behavior. Burton and 
Whiting (1961) persuasively contend these data are evidence that the 
father-absent boys have strong primary identifications with their 
usually overprotective mothers and must later in our pria 
haga culture develop a conflicting, secondary identification wi 
males, 

Save for the D’Andrade investigation, none of these studies has 
been conducted on Negro Americans. Yet a number of investigations 
point to the applicability of this sex-identity problem among lower- 
class Negro males. Two MMPI assessments of widely different popula- 
tions—Alabama jail prisoners and Wisconsin working-class veterans 
with tuberculosis—found Negro males scored signi cantly higher than 
white males on the Mf scale of femininity (Caldwell, 1959; Hokanson 
& Calden, 1960). Psychotherapists have noted the prevalence of 
pseudo-masculine defenses among neurotic Negro male patients (e.g. 


12 However, fundamental structural changes in Negro family patterns are 
also occurring, with gradual adoption of class-related white patterns (Frumkin, 
1954; Middleton & Putney, 1960). 

18 In a representative sample drawn in 1961 of Negro adults in a working 
class, Boston neighborhood, 21 per cent reported having had no father living in 
the household during childhood (Pettigrew, 1964). And the 1960 Census 
reveals that only two-thirds of non-whites under 18 years of age live with both 
Parents as compared with nine-tenths of such whites. 
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Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951; Sclare, 1953). And, finally, a survey employ- 
ing TAT stimuli with a representative national sample revealed Negro 
males to be unusually high in need for power and dominance (Veroff, 
et al., 1960). This is apparently a compensatory reaction to their 
typically lowly role, for it too grows partly out of the broken home 
situation, The same study demonstrated that high need for power is 
a typical personality trait among men, Negro and white, who were 
raised by only one parent as opposed to men from intact homes. 
The possibilities provided by the father-absent research for 
understanding certain aspects of Negro personality are worth further 
attention. Deutsch and Brown provide in this issue evidence of the 
effects of father absence on I.Q. scores. In addition, high rates of 
schizophrenia and crimes against persons among lower status Negroes 
may have part of their personality roots in the matriarchal situation; 
for the strong-mother, weak-father family pattern seems to be related 
to schizophrenia (Kohn & Clausen, 1956), and patriarchal societies 
which separate young boys from their fathers tend to have higher 
rates of crime against persons (Bacon, Child, & Barry, 1963). Fol- 
low-up research on these suggestive leads is obviously indicated. 


Summary 


Why isn't more known about Negro American personality? 
Three answers to this question are: (1) the narrowness and “practical” 
orientation of many of the studies on the problem; (2) the methodo- 
logical difficulties inherent in this research and the widespread failure 
to overcome these problems; and (3) the need for a broad social psy- 
chological theory of Negro American personality. The type of theory 
required must treat not only the unique historical and socio-cultural 
forces behind the group and the subtle reflections of these forces 
within the Negro’s personality, but it must also specify the mediating 
mechanisms transmitting the interpenetrating effects of each of these 
sets of factors upon the other. 

__, A better understanding of the Negro American personality, then, 
will require more broadly-conceived, methodologically-rigorous, an 
theoretically-guided research. Hopefully, such attention will be at- 
tracted to this area, for the study of Negro personality not only offers 
unique opportunities for attacking basic problems in the general 
field of personality but also contributes to a specific area of maximum 
social importance, 
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Social Influences in Negro-White 
Intelligence Differences»? 


Martin Deutsch and Bert Brown’ 


This paper irc on some aspects of experience that influence 
the development of intellective functions in in The social experi- 
ential variable is often treated in the psychological literature in a 
most a, manner. It has been one of our purposes to break 
down the attributes of social experience along what might be called 
social environmental and developmental dimensions. 

ar pe the social environmental, the attempt has been to ana- 
lyze racial group membership by some of its psychological properties, 
to determine some of the components of social class, and to determine 
something of the interaction of the two, particularly as it impinges 
on intellectual achievement and growth. 

On what we are calling the developmental dimension, the focus 
has been on identifying “experience groups” in terms of language, 
perception, learning, general intellective functioning, and to a lesser 
extent, self, attitudinal, and motivational variables. These variables, 
in turn, have been broken down into more specific components for 
measurement and for evaluation of interrelationships. 

The data have been collected on cross-sectional samples, but 
the work is closely associated with a large-scale longitudinal study 
which attempts to manipulate mediating environmental variables and 
to measure any subsequent behavioral modification or facilitation in 
intellectual growth. The cross-sectional study referred to is a large 
social class and race analysis, involving first and fifth grade children, 


2 An earlier version of this paper was read at the biennial meeting of the 
Society for Research in Child Developeieah Betkcloy, California, Apel, Toes. 

_8 We should like gratefully to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Martin 
Whiteman specifically, and of all the other members of the staff of the Institute 
who worked on the Verbal Survey. 
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which we colloquially refer to as “The Verbal —a term which 
is something of a misnomer, as the range goes verbal measures. 

This report is concerned with the intellectual test differences 
between Negro and white first and fifth graders of different social 
classes—though the focus in this report is largely on the lower class. 
Two more specific independent variables of special significance are 
poes or absence of father in the home, and whe the child 

d an organized pre-school experience. 

The data reported in this paper are from a sopie of 543 urban 
public school children area y race, grade level (first and fifth 
graders) and social class, as measured by the Institute’s twelve point 
SES scale. This scale is derived both from prestige jasn as of occupa- 
tion as well as education of main breadwinners and yields a weighted 
index of these factors for each subject in the sample. The distribution 
of index scores is broken down into twelve levels and subsequently 
trichotomized into three socio-economic strata. SES comparisons re- 
ported in this paper are made among three distinguishable social 
class levels, I, IL, and III, where level I represents the lowest group 
on the continuum and III the highest. Housing condition for these 
S’s was evaluated along a six point continuum from “Sound, with 
all plumbing facilities” to “Dilapidated” following from the ce e 
suggested by the U.S. Census of Housing.* The weighted SES index 
score correlates .27 with the housing condition index for a sam le 
of 292 children within the larger group of 543. The magnitude of 
correlation is low but significant for the sample size on which it was 
obtained. 

The intelligence test used was the Lorge-Thorndike, Level I, 
Primary Battery for first graders, and Level 3 for fifth graders. Both 
forms, as described by the authors, are essentially non-verbal (Lorge- 
Thorndike, 1959). Level I uses pictorial items only to measure abstract 
thinking, pictorial classification and pictorial pairing. Level 3 uses 
picture classification, pictorial analogies, and numerical relationships. 
This test was selected because of the inclusion in its standardization 
population of a much better than usual representation of the lower 
social class categories. It was given in small groups, during school 
hours, by trained examiners on the Institute’s research staff. 

The SES data were gathered by mailed uestionnaires and home 
interviews. The SES items were only a part of the interview schedule. 
The rest of the items had to do with home conditions, daily routine, 
and aspirations of both parents and children. The appropriate items 
here are now being collated into a M Et index” for purposes 
of identifying the sources of inter- anı intra-class variation. 

Table 1 presents results of a three-way analysis of variance using 


4 U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Housing, 1960, Nos. 274-276. 
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Lorge-Thorndike I.Q. scores as the dependent variable. It can readily 
be seen that fifth grade I.Q. scores do not differ significantly from 
scores achieved by first grade children. Differences between scores 
of Negro and white children can be seen to be highly significant 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE? AND CELL MEANS ON LORGE-THORNDIKE 
INTELLIGENCE TEST PERFORMANCE By GRADE, 
Race anp Socar Cass 


(N = 543) 

Source Sum of Squares d.f. F Sig. 
Grade 634.429 1 3.153 N.S. 
Race 10,119.416 1 50.296 p < -0001 
SES 14,429.344 2 35.859 p < -0001 

Within 106,834.966 531 
Total 137,656.866 542 


° Note.—Interaction terms have been omitted from the table, as none 
reached significance. 


TABLE 1 (continued) 
MEAN LorcE-THORNDIKE LQ. Scores ror SES Groups, RACE 
Groups Wirmtn SES Grovurs anp Toran RACE Groups 


Group X S.D. N 
E S D UN 
SES I 
White 97.24 15.35 104 
Negro 91.24 13.25 157 
Total 93.63 14.43 261 
SES II 
White 105.59 14.88 68 
Negro 94.87 14.70 111 
Total 98.94 15.67 179 
SES IN 
ae 114.92 12.05 52 
A 102.57 14.53 51 
otal 108.81 14.70 103 
Total Race Groups 
wan 103.88 16.12 224 
egro 94.32 14.53 319 


Note.—Two-tailed t-t i 
levels significant at P< 1 for differences between total race groups and SES 


(p < .0001) and are equally str ees 
of the secondary tables Pr ane between SES levels, Examina o 


cantly higher than are mean 
and the relationship is documented by t-test differences between race 
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groups reaching significance at p < .01. Similarly, inter-level differ- 
ences are significant for SES groups at p < .01. While the analysis 
of variance does not indicate a significant race by SES interaction, 
inspection of the means shows: (1) that Negro children at each SES 
level score lower than white children, and (2) that Negro-white 
differences increase at each higher SES level. While children in each 
racial group show gain in I.Q. with ascending SES level, gains for 
the white group appear to be considerably greater. 

These results are consistent with other data (Kennedy, 1963; 
Anderson, 1962; Eells, 1951) and could reflect the ascending isomor- 
phism between social class and the item content of intelligence tests. 
Nevertheless, such results are usually predictive of school achieve- 
ment, although their meaning with regard to individual potential 
may be questionable. 

It is extremely interesting to note this more sharply defined 
escalation of the white majority group child’s I.Q. through the three 
social class steps. In the lowest class, where social deprivation is 
most homogeneous and the influence of race is attenuated by the 
pervasiveness of poor living conditions, there is somewhat less differ- 
ence, as has been mentioned, between Negro and white. 

To summarize: (1) a linear relationship exists between SES and 
performance level for both Negro and white groups, and (2) within 
this linear relationship the absolute increase in I.Q. is greater for the 
white group than it is for the Negro. P 

The interpretation put forth here for these data is that the in- 
fluence of racial membership tends to become increasingly manifest 
and crucial as the social class level increases. The hypothesis we 
would advance has to do with increased participation in the cultural 
mainstream, and the differing conditions under which Negroes and 
whites participate (Deutsch, 1963). The weight of color and resulting 
minority status, it is postulated here, results in much less participation 
by the Negro, while the lowest class status operates similarly for the 
white as well as for the Negro. In other words, it is much more 
difficult for the Negro to attain identical middle or upper-middle-class 
status with whites, and the social class gradations are less marked for 
Negroes because Negro life in a caste society is considerably more 
homogeneous than is life for the majority group. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult ever really to match racial groups meaningfully on 
Class status as the context and history of social experience are so 
different, 

There is support for the “participation” hypothesis in some 
Social background data. These data indicate that there are jaa 
Variegated family activities, such as eating together or taking trips, 
in the Negro as opposed to the white group. These differences are 
especially apparent at the lower SES levels. It may well be that such 
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family experiences operate differentially at the higher SES levels, 
but our current data for the SES III group are incomplete and there 
is no indication that the differences would reach statistical significance. 

This information demands that we probe even more carefully 
into background variables as possible sources of some of the variation 
in intelligence scores found in different population groups. 

One of the most striking differences between the Negro and 
white groups is the consistently higher frequency of broken homes 
and resulting family disorganization in the Negro group. Indeed, 
Table 2 indicates that this phenomenon varies directly with social 
class and with race, both atp < .001 by 7? test. 

We are not here considering the very real historical, social and 
economic antecedents of this condition, but are instead simply making 
an empirical observation. Since in the vast majority of cases, the home 
is broken by the absence of the father, this is used as a rough indicator 
of family cohesiveness. The absence or presence of the father has been 
shown in other studies to relate to need achievement and aspiration 
levels, especially of boys (Ausubel, 1963; Deutsch, 1960). 

Table 3 presents the results of a four-way analysis of variance 
of Lorge-Thorndike scores, using sex, grade, race, and presence of 
father as independent variables. 

As can be seen, significant differences are obtained on the race 
and presence of father variables, with white children scoring higher 
than Negro, and children coming from homes where fathers are 
present having significantly higher scores than children from fatherless 
homes. None of the interaction terms was statistically significant. (SES 
could not be included in the analysis of variance because in our 
Class III sample there were no white fatherless families. Thus, by 
dropping SES III’s from this analysis, the N here becomes 440.) 

To get at the influence of father’s presence on intelligence score 
within groups, several additional comparisons were mace. Because 
the absence of significant interactions in the data might relate to the 
strong pull exerted on the scores by race differences, the data from 
the Negro sample were subjected to specific analysis within grade 
and SES. Special attention was paid to lower SES, as the number 
of homes without fathers was largest in this group, and the com- 
parisons, thus, were more meaningful. 

Table 4 presents the comparisons for first and fifth grade Negro 
children in the lowest two SES groups. 

As is seen from Table 4, a consistent trend within both grades 
at the lower SES level appears, and in no case is there a reversa 
of this trend: for males, females, and the combined group, the 1.Q’s 
of children with fathers in the home are always higher than those 
who have no father in the home. In addition, a constricted range 
of performance, as reflected in standard deviation units is found 
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among fifth graders without fathers in the home, as opposed to both 
first and fifth graders in homes where fathers are present. 
Differences between first and fifth grade children, controlling 
for father in home, are not significant, and they are not reported here 
in tabular form. Within the Negro lower-class, there is a consistent 
decrement in I.Q. level from the first to fifth grade, there again being 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE? ON LorcE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE SCORES 
By Sex, GRADE, RACE, AND PRESENCE OF FATHER IN THE HOME 
(SES Groups I and II only, N = 440) 


Source Sum of Squares df. F Sig. 
Sex 8.726 L < 1.000 N.S. 
Grade 404.317 1 1.882 N.S 
Race 2,580,069 1 12.013 <.01 
Father in Home 954.073 1 4.442 <.05 
Within 91,490.127 424 
Total 101,313.415 439 


bs Note.—Interaction terms have been omitted from the table, as none 
reached significance. The obtained F value in each case was less than 1.00. 


Means For Race Grovups** 


Group X S.D. N 


Negro 92.75 14.02 268 
White 100.72 15.91 172 


Means For Farser Conprrion®® 
(Combined Race Groups) 


Condition x S.D. N 
Father in Home 97.83 15.25 317 
No Father in Home 90.79 14,18 123 


°° Note,—t-tests for differences betw ndition 
signiBcant at p< OL. een race groups and father co 


no reversals in direction in sex or father-in-home categories. (In com- 
parisons made between first and fifth graders in the white lower-class 
sample, there is a non-significant increment in score from first to 
fifth grade.) 

While the specific interaction term for this break in the previous 
four-way analysis of variance did not reach statistical significance, 
the data in Table 4 are presented for the purpose of identifying cells 
in which I.Q. differences, as predicted by family stability, are greatest. 
Also the specific descriptive data are revealing in that there is nO 
reversal of trend even though the analysis of variance did not yield 
statistically significant results. 
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Further analysis will reveal if the Negro score decrement from 
first to fifth grade is accounted for by the ipa proportion of broken 
Negro homes. This also might account for some of the differences 
between Negro and white intelligence scores. 

A weakness in these cross-sectional data is that there is no reliable 
way of knowing how long the fifth grade children have lived in 
homes without fathers, or whether this has been a recurrent or a con- 
sistent condition. But it is reasonable to assume that on the average 


TABLE 4 
PERFORMANCE ON THE LORGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE Test AMONG LOWER 
AND Lower Mmpre (SES I ann II) Necro CHILDREN WITH AND 
Wirnout FATHERS PRESENT IN THE HOME 


Father Present Father Absent 
Group X S.D. N X S.D. N 
Grade 1 
Male 95.55 15.74 31 87.71 21.70 28 
Female 94.50 10.39 10 88.20 12.19 5 
Total 95.24 14.51 41 87.78 20.40 33 
SES I 
Grade 5 
Male 90.81 13.14 26 83.41 9.65 17 
Female 95.19 14.73 21 87.70 9.75 20 
Total 92.77 13.89 47 85.73 9.81 37 
Grade 1 
Male 98.35 12.18 26 92.80 18.64 10 
Female 99.27 12.99 15 = E e 
Total 98.68 12.33 41 92.80 18.64 10 
SES II 
Grade 5 
Male 94.78 15.12 23 91.75 15.67 16 
Female 90.25 17.19 16 93.00 12.27 5 
Total 92.92 15.89 39 92.05 14.65 21 


si fifth graders have had more fatherless years than the first graders. 
If this is tenable, then what we might be tapping is the cumulative 
effect of fatherless years, and if so, this might explain why the first 
Stade differences are not significant: they are simply not significant 
yet. This hypothesis is supported by the limited variance reported 
ìn Table 4 for fifth grade children from fatherless homes in contrast 
l the greater variance shown among children on the same grade 
evel but coming from homes in which fathers are present. 
fin A second, and perhaps more parsimonious, explanation for this 
‘Ing is that 1.Q. tests at the fifth grade level may tap more responses 
> > directly relate to the role of the father in the family 
coh oth boys and girls. This might have particular reference to 
esiveness of the family and Es variety of activities in which the 
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famil icipates, and most specifically simply reflect the quantity 
of mi pre ener engendered through the medium of family 
organization and activity. 

Another background variable which might relate to intelligence 
test performance is the amount and timing schooling the child has 
had. As with the father variable, it was thought that the more oppor- 
tunity the child has for adult-child contact, conversation, and experi- 
ential variety, the more positive the influence on his performance. 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON LoncEe-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE 
Scones By Sex, AND PRE-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
(Grade 5, SES I and II only, N = 246) 
Source Sum of Squares df. F Sig 
Sex 128.204 1 < 1.000 N.S 
1,785.477 1 7.873 < 01 
Pre-School Experience 1,619.750 1 7.143 <.01 
Within 083.! 238 
Total 50,027.132 245 


Note.—Interaction terms have been omitted from the table, as none were 
significant. The F value in each case was less than 1.00. 


Means For Race Groups 


Group x S.D. N 


Negro 90.90 13.89 144 
White 99.82 16.40 102 


MEANS For PreE-SCHOOL CONDITION? 
Condition X S.D. N 


SS saree FE 97.42 15.72 152 
No Experience 90.65 14.32 53 


© Note—N’s for Pre-School th B, 
O i Condition reduced from total N for fifth grade 


Also Fowlers analysis (1962) pointed out the importance for the — 
child of cognitive ‘stimulation Ba practice in key years. aa 
was seen in Lee’s study (1951) of LQ. differences between Negro 
children born in Philadelphia and those who migrated there from the 
South, consistently higher LQ. test scores were obtained by childre 
who had the longest residence in the presumably more fostering 
northern environment. Lee’s data also show a consistent difference 
in favor of Negro children who had a kindergarten experience, aS 
compared with those who did not. Therefore, an experiential variable 
, selected for analysis in the present study was ete or not e 
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child had any formal pre-school educational experience. Because of 
the variety of types of pre-school experience—some children had 
nursery and no kindergarten, others reversed—the variable was treated 
dichotomously as “some pre-school experience” or “no pre-school 
experience.” 

Table 5 reports results of a iner imaa of variance of 
Lorge-Thorndike scores for fifth-grade children by sex, race, and pre- 
school experience. 

TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON LORGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE 


Scores By Sex, RACE, AND PRE-SCHOOL 
(Grade 1, SES I and II only, N = 194) 


Source Sum of Squares d£. F 
Sex 17.283 1 < 1.000 NS. 
Race 1,152.579 1 5.817 <05 
Pre-School Experience 609.235 1 3.074 <10 
Within 25,162.214 186 
Total 27,148.326 193 


Note-—Interaction terms have been omitted from the table as none were 
significant. 
Means For Race Groups 


Group pa S.D. N 
Petite T ESD r 
Negro 94.90 13.92 124 
White 102.01 15.27 70 
en eee 
Means For Pre-ScHoon CONDITION? 

Condition x S.D. N 
ee 
Pre-School Experience 100.03 13.99 112 
No Pre-School Experience 94.48 16.24 23 
O EROSO Bi Ate S 


aa © Note.—N’s for Pre-School Condition reduced from Total N due to missing 
ita, 


As can be seen, race differences are significant at the ere 
level, and so are pre-school experience differences. Those dren 
who have had pre-school experience score significantly higher than 
those without. Again, the interaction terms were not significant. 
Table 6 presents the same analysis for the first grade group. Here, 
while the significant race difference in test p ance prevails 
(p<.05), the difference as predicted b pre-school experience is 
not significant, although directionality is still apparent. In other words, 
Presence or lack of pre-school experience at grade 5 more highly 
differentiates intelligence test scores than it does at grade 1. Neverthe- 
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less, at grade 1 it is still differentiating (p < .10), though not within 
the conventional limits of statistical significance. 

This finding is consistent with those for the father-in-home vari- 
able, and, therefore, lends support to the cumulative deficit hypothesis 
previously advanced: that deprivational influences have a greater 
impact at later developmental stages than at earlier ones. 

The effect of the father-in-home variable on I.Q. for this sample 
has been shown in the data presented here. What is less easily meas- 
urable, but may nonetheless exist, is the potential systematic lowering 
of Negro children’s 1.Q. by the greater prevalence of broken homes 
in Negro SES groups I and II. In our samples, for example, there 
is a significantly greater frequency of broken homes among the Negro 
group, as compared with the white, and it is hard to estimate what 
the overall effect may be of this family instability in the development 
of the Negro child. From these data, it is quite conceivable, if not 
probable, that one effect would be the systematic lowering with age 
of I.Q. scores of the children where markedly unfavorable social con- 
ditions exist. 

The data presented here represent only a small portion of those 
we have collected on the children in the various samples. When one 
surveys the entire mass of data, what is striking is the fact that on 
most of the social variables, the Negro group shows greater depriva- 
tion. This is true within social class categories, with the possible 
exception of Social Class II, and even here the factors associated with 
racial discrimination and caste are still quite operative; the class and 
caste discussion of Dreger and Miller (1960) is an adequate recogni- 
Bon of this problem. The conclusion is inescapable that the Negro 
group is a socially deprived one, and that whatever other measures 
and functions are sensitive to social effects will also reflect this de- 
privation. 


We are now attempting to measure the ingredients of deprivation 
with the aim of developing a typology of deiation which Srganizes 
experience in developmentally relevant groupings that can be related 
to sources of socially determined group variation in I.Q. performance. 
It would seem probable that when iliavioral scientists have been 
able to classify and measure the elements and variables in soci 
deprivation, the observed differential in intelligence test scores be- 
tween Negro and white samples will be accounted for. 


The present data on family cohesion and pre-school experience 
TN two possible environmental modifiers of intelligence test 
K ormance that would seem to account for a portion of differences 

un 


d between ethnic, clas PA s 
fluential variables a s or experiential groups. If these are 1 


sitive implication i nable 
to social intervention cad chante o = Sanet eM 
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Youth and Social Action: II. Action and 
Identity Formation in the First 
Student Sit-in Demonstration’ 


Fredric Solomon and Jacob R. Fishman 


Since 1960, we have been studying some relationships between 
social change, adolescent and student personality development, and 
the social behavior of this age group. This is our second report on the 
student protest movement against racial segregation—the “sit-in” and 
“freedom-ride” movement. In our first paper, we discussed certain 
aspects of the desegregation movement in Washington, D.C. area. The 
present paper focuses upon the development of the very first sit-in 
in the South at Greensboro, N.C., on February 1, 1960, A third paper 
will describe and discuss “non-violent” behavior and ideology. 

The recent efforts of students against segregation have produced 
social change on a scale and at a rate such as to make this non-violent 
movement unique in American history. As a result, Negroes are now 
admitted on an equal basis to thousands of eating places and hundreds 
of places of recreation, libraries, bus and railroad terminals, and 
churches. Tens of thousands of demonstrators have been arrested, 
per cent of whom were students. Many of these students were white. 
The largest number of demonstrators are between 18 and 19 years 
old.? Thus, this movement appears to be a significant social develop- 
ny from which there may be much to be learned about American 
youth, 


i We have been asking ourselves the following questions: What 
kinds of people are these students? What is their psychological, social, 
and cultural ayn. Saga What sort of identity and out ook on life 
do they have? at are the dynamic factors that motivate them 
to action and risk-taking on behalf of their beliefs? What can this 
tell us about identity formation and ego integration or distintegration? 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Association, Toronto, Canada, May, 1962. 

2 Developments in 1962 and 1963, since this paper was first prepared, in- 
clude a broadening base of participation in “nonviolent direct protest.” Younge 
students and older “adults” have become increasingly involved. 
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How does it contrast with social behavior of adolescents in other 
situations? 

We have been attempting to find answers to these and other 
questions by means of direct observation of group activities and exten- 
sive group and individual interviewing. To illustrate some of our 
findings, we would like to describe and discuss an 18-year-old Negro 
student who, together with his three close friends from the freshman 
class at the Negro college in Greensboro, N.C., sat-in one day at a 
segregated down-town lunch counter and thus began the sit-in move- 
ment in the South. 

John is a college student with good grades, good manners, 
and high intelligence. He appears serious and highly goal-directed. 
We interviewed him over several hours, 18 months after the first 
sit-in, At that time, he was heavily involved in movement activity but 
continuing his excellent work in school. We were impressed by the 
depth of feeling he focused around his experiences. 

As far back as he can remember, John was puzzled by and was 
resentful toward the segregated school he attended. He grew up in 
a border city in which there were rather few outward signs of segrega- 
tion, except for the completely separate school systems. He recalls 
wondering, “What was wrong with me mentally that they were 
keeping me here,” referring to the all Negro grade school. John was 
13 when he was told of the Supreme Court decision outlawing segre- 
gated schools. “My father told it to me as if he was getting a raise 
or something; as if he was getting a chance to go to school.” He recalls 
that his father spoke at length of what it meant to have an oppor- 
tunity for a good education. Although Jobn was a little worried about 
being accepted into an all-white school, the Supreme Court decision 
gave me a good feeling. . . . It made me look up. - - - All along, I had 
felt I was as good as anyone else, but now it’s reconfirmed.” The next 
autumn after the Supreme Court decision, he was entered into a 
newly integrated junior high school. He was determined to get to the 
top of the class, and he did, which boosted his morale. He recalls 
that his father’s pep talks were very helpful. He would give a dollar 
bill to the child with the best grades at each report card time. 

John is the third in a family of six children. His parents have a 
stable marriage. His father had wanted to be a physician, but had 
to leave his medical studies because of severe respiratory illness. He 
now works as a carpenter. John recalls that there “wasn't much talk 
outside my family about segregation.” But the need for Negroes to 
register to vote and the importance of the Supreme Court decision 
were very big issues inside the home, and his father talked about them 
at length. His father had been a member of the NAACP, but not a 
leader. The only demonstration his father had ever taken part in was 
a labor strike in 1942. Both of John’s parents were originally from 
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North Carolina and there is a considerable section of the family that 
still lives in Greensboro, 


as his whole j 
mediately following the Supreme Court decision, at age 13 while 
visiting his grandmother in Greensboro, he had tried to get served 


out and eat elsewhere. He found that he sometimes got served in spite 
of the general custom, particularly when business was slow. If he were 
ever asked to leave, however, he would promptly do so. This was 
not actually a sit-in therefore, but it did involve deliberate testing of 
the environment. John remembers clearly that whenever he went 


of segregation was designed to say over and over again “Negroes, you 
don’t do this, Negroes, you don’t do that... . Sacer was thinking 
I was inferior, I wasn’t good enough to walk in the front door.” His 
grandmother never told him not to go in the front doors to the 
restaurants, but she merely repeated how “You'll never change it, it’s 
been going on for years.” He recalls, “she seemed neutral, but deep- 
down I felt she would be more comfortable if I stopped doing it 
because she didn’t think it was right and anyway something might 
happen. But I thought it was right.” He was contemptuous of his 
grandmother's generation and their fearfulness, “I began to see what 
those people were made of deep-down.” His tone of voice was bitter 
when making this statement. 

At the age of 15, he began to read stories about Gandhi. John 
was deeply interested in him, wondering to himself, “What makes 
a guy like this tick... . He goes to prison and then gets out and 
then he does the same thing again immediately. . . . He was a pretty 
amazing guy to me, so faithful to his people, . . . I began to wonder 
sometimes why couldn’t I be a Gandhi myself, doing something for 


Martin, Luther King, Jr., who became another profound “hero.” Dur- 
ing this year, John’s 
cause his father had had trouble finding work in their home city. 
John was enrolled in the Segregated high school in Greensboro and 
was “depressed all the time.” 

He felt the segregation as a “great pressure—it hit you in the 
face all the time... . At the end of the year, I was glad to leave, 
but there were people who had lived there all their lives and were 
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going to stay there. . . . It made me feel awful.” During this year, he 
began to follow the events of the bus boycott in pe be Ala- 
bama, which was turning out successfully under King’s leadership. 
King came to speak in Greensboro while the boycott was still on; 
John admired him greatly. While hearing King speak, he recalls, 
“He gave you the feeling you'd been sitting down all the time. .. . He 
was speaking the truth. He kind of made you feel as normal people 
would just have to do something to better conditions. He was saying 
don’t hurt anyone, no revenge even while you are fighting the 
conditions. . . . I began to wonder why my father had never done 
something to change conditions.” All in all, during this junior year 
in high school, while he was 16 and living in Greensboro, segregation 
had constantly made him “disgusted and frustrated—you just hate 
to think about the pressure on you.” Back in his home city for the 
last year of high school, John joined the NAACP, but did not take 
a particularly active role. 

He chose to enroll at A & T College in Greensboro partly because 
his brother was there, and partly because he thought he had a good 
chance to get a scholarship. When he arrived there in the fall of 1959, 
he noticed that there were other Negroes from the North and border 
states as well as many from North Carolina. He describes the general 
attitude at A & T College about segregation as follows: “Things have 
been like this for the last hundred years,” or “It’s not down my alley. 
John says the majority of students were not race conscious and per- 
haps afraid for their parents’ jobs if they were to participate in anti- 
Segregation activities. “The only students who would ever say any- 
thing about segregation were the 4 of us.” He and 3 friends from 
the Freshman class had many “bull sessions” about intellectual and 
social issues, including segregation. John’s three friends were all from 
North Carolina. All four were on scholarships. All of these young 
men had previously been members of the NAACP and had Lente 
Ipated in some voter registration campaigning. None of them ha 
ever heard of the Congress of Racial Equality, however, nor had they 
heard of anything resembling a sit-in demonstration elsewhere in years 
past. Passive resistance was something that they had heard about from 
King, read about in Gandhi—and the idea struck responsive chords 
in their religious background. s 

In their “bull sessions,” the events of the boycott in per re! 
and the school crisis in Little Rock were gone over in detail. “eh 
We were aware that there was nothing coming out of these ps 
sessions—no good was coming from them even though we staye 
Up sometimes until 5:00 a.m. There were many words and few deeds; 
We did a good job of making each other feel bad.” Apparently, the 
job of making each other feel bad consisted of taunting each other 
With racial stereotypes and even racial epithets; this seems to have 
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been a group effort to bring into painful awareness the latent feelings 
of shame and anger which each of these young Negroes had been 
partially suppressing for years. 

During the early morning hours of February 1, 1960, the four 
youths were discussing the issue of whether the color of one’s skin 
meant inferiority. Someone remarked that Negroes were often thought 
to have “strong backs and weak minds.” This goaded them all into 
considerable anger. But soon the group was involved in a less charged 
discussion of the extent and variability of segregation in the city of 
Greensboro. The proposition was voiced that the Negro in the South 
must find places to spend money in order to lead to more places 
in which to make money. After a while the group agreed with this 
in the abstract. Suddenly one of them said, “How about lunch down- 
town tomorrow?” John immediately chimed in “It’s on me!” Later 
one of them asked, “You guys aren't serious about trying to eat down- 
town, are you?” Months later, John confided to the interviewers, “We 
had to avoid looking bad to the other guys.” Therefore, he and his 
friend consolidated their position, daring the others to come along. 
A straight-forward question, “Are you or aren’t you a man?” was put 
to each member of the group, and they all agreed to meet the next 
afternoon for what was to become an important development in the 
history of race relations in the United States. 

Although they spoke to no one else of their intention beforehand, 
the group expected that they would all be arrested if they sat down 
at a lunch counter and refused to leave when asked to do so. “We 
didn’t know what the legal charge would be, but we knew it was 
too much out of the ordinary—an unheard of flouting of custom.” 
They were also fearful of physical violence and, therefore, elected 
John to go first because he was the tallest. They sought to minimize 
these risks of arrest and violence as well as to enhance their case, 
ti se S et ag possible to everyone. They wore coats = 

and planned to entle igni tter what 
happened, g manly and dignified, no matt 

As John was sitting at the lunch counter of the variety store with 
his three friends, he got into a brief discussion with the aie who 
asked him to leave. He told her hed just purchased tooth paste in 
another part of the store and wished to spend the change from the — 
toothpaste purchase now at the lunch counter. She was unmov 
by his cleverness, and the four Negroes waited at the counter, un- 
served, reading school books for the next one and one-half hours, un 
the store closed. The mixed reactions of others to their action became 
clear to them even while they were sitting at the counter. Wi 
a few minutes, a very anxious Negro woman came out of the kitchen, 
where she was a cook's helper, and shouted at them, “You know 

you're not allowed here! It is because of people like you that the 
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race is behind and can’t get ahead!” John says he felt like oying after 
this woman had denounced them in this fashion. Yet, ost im- 
mediately a white woman sat down next to him. She whispered, 
“You're doing a good job. It should’ve been done 100 years ago.” A 
while later, another white woman sat down among the demonstrators 
and gave them similar encouragement. There was a large crowd of 
police and other whites standing around the lunch counter and outside 
the store by this time. The whites shouted epithets and phrases like, 
“You'll starve, niggers,” and “You'll never get it.” The police stood 
by with their billy clubs pulled out, looked menacingly at the Negro 
students, but, surprisingly, did not arrest them. 

As he walked back toward campus, John noticed “I felt entirely 
diferent about myself. At the end of that first sit-in, I didn’t feel 
nearly as guilty as [I] had felt prior to it. [M.] and I both felt p 
He felt just like I did—you know, before the sit-ins, I felt a 
lousy, like I was really useless. I was ashamed at how those young 
kids in Little Rock were braving it out . . . at last, we felt we had 
done something, not just talk about things, like in those bull sessions. 


This description highlights some of the factors we have described 
in our previous report on the group in the Washington, D. C. area. 
These include: (1) The impact of the Supreme Court decision on the 
conscience and consciousness of both white and Negro Southerners; 
(2) The importance of the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. as a 
new kind of ego ideal for young Negroes; (3) The effect on Negro 
personality of the long cultural tradition of social inferiority, passivity 
and displaced aggression in relation to the white majority; and (4) 
The combined effects of that tradition with religious traditions of 
martyrdom and moral superiority as reflected in the style of social 
protest chosen by the Negro students—a style of passive resistance, 
a method in which the young demonstrators take risks, release aggres- 
sion, but remain “nonviolent” and morally superior in relation to the 
infuriated white opponents. 

In regard to his family, John told us that he was rather unusual 
among the student demonstrators he knows, in that his parents openly 
approved of his actions, once they had heard about them. Most 
demonstrators against racial segregation—be they white or Negro— 
report that their parents are opposed to segregation but are also 
vigorously opposed to any risk-taking action by their children to 
change segregation patterns. The reaction of John’s grandmother 
was typical: She warned him that he would never change things. - - - 
Its been going on for generations. On the other hand, she never 


8 In data collected after this was written (ie. in 1962 and 1963) the 
authors have found a sharp eee of this pattern. Parents, like virtually all 
Negroes, now openly support the student demonstrators. 
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actually said, “Do not do it” as a command. She communicates on 
one level that his actions in testing segregation in the Donut Shop 
will do no good, while still leaving open the secret wish that it would 
do some good. 

Similarly, John’s availability to identify with and act out his 
father’s own aspirations is clear both on unconscious and conscious 
levels. His father, coming from a family of teachers and educators, 
had the high goal of a career in medicine, was a devoted family man, 
and was a relatively strong figure in the family. However, his father 
was a frustrated man, coping with his social inferiority as a Negro 
and with his physical disability, both of which served to keep him 
from his self-assertive goals. Among the siblings, John was closest to 
and most in touch with his father. His father compensated for his 
own frustrations by identifying with his son’s life. His father’s needs 
for assertion are acted out by John through his scholastic achievements 
and in the sit-in movement. John identifies, therefore, not directly 
with his historical father, but rather with an ego ideal of what he 
wishes his father would have been. 

In the present discussion we wish to emphasize affect, acting out, 
and the successful resolution of the identity crisis of late adolescence. 
The term identity crisis has been used by Erik Erikson to denote 
that period in the life cycle when a person must work hardest at the 
task of achieving self-delineation and ego-identity with some reason- 
ably comfortable view of his past, present, and future. Issues of self- 
identity are not buried, by any means, at the end of late adolescence, 
but in order for an individual to enter adulthood without serious 
psychopathology he must have been at least partially successful at 
resolving his identity crisis. 

Yet, John and his friends were not satisfied with proceeding 
smoothly toward becoming what they considered to be complaint 
Negro professional men. Unlike others on their campus, they were 
unable to contain their bitter feelings about segregation aaa! social 
inferiority. Their “bull sessions” served to mobilize long-standing 
feelin s of shame and anger which had been contained and even 
turned inward on themselves. (These are the feelings that seemingly 
had caused the “depression” John complained about when he was 
sixteen.) 

These affects of shame, anger and self-depreciating depression 
found expression and consequent tension release through the sit-in 
action. In refusing to leave the “Whites Only” lunch counter, these 
students were acting out their anger at segregation and simultaneously 
acting out their wish for adult, masculine identities free of indignity 
and shame. 

The first sit-in, like many others we have studied, was sponta- 
neous, impulsive, and risk-taking; its orientation was clearly towa 
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action in the place of further reflection or words. In these respects, 
it resembles typical acting out behavior of adolescence. Furthermore, 
there were elements in the behavior which were derived from con- 
scious and pre-conscious aspirations of their parents as well as from 
problems of childhood. In describing an element of acting out in the 
sit-in movement, we are suggesting that there are other forms of 
acting out quite different from what is usually termed “anti-social 
acting out.” Certainly, these acts are risky, rebellious, and often illegal 
by local standards; and the demonstrators often wind up in jail. 
Yet, they do not see themselves as outcasts, hoodlums, beatniks or 
anything of the kind; in fact, they are eager to avoid being labeled 
as troublemakers. Instead, they see themselves as an elite, as leaders 
who have felt called upon to take risks and expose themselves to 
danger in order to achieve something on behalf of their people, and 
by so doing to prove themselves and their ideals. Over and over 
again in our contacts with sit-in demonstrators, we have heard the 
statement or implication that they saw themselves doing society's 
moral work. Therefore, we have chosen to describe this aspect of the 
behavior as “pro-social acting out.” This concept is perhaps applicable 
to the behavior of some student groups elsewhere in the world, as 
well as to certain other activities of American Youth.*” 

In summary, we have tried to illustrate in a case history of one 
of the originators of the student sit-in movement, how an emotionally 
healthy adolescent can, in Erikson’s phrase, find his life history inter- 
secting with history. We have tried to show how some of the charac- 
teristic psychodynamic needs and strengths of late adolescence have 
found expression in these demonstrations. We have noted some of 
the factors responsible for our subject's identity formation, including 
his crucial participation in this movement. HAA 

It is our hope that research into these complex psychosocial inter- 
relationships will contribute to an increased understanding of student 
political and social actions, of adolescent developmental psychology, 
and of factors which may possibly determine the choice of a pro-social 
role versus one of delinquency or asocial behavior. 


A Follow-up Note 


„in November 1961. In September 1963 (three and a half years after 
the first sit-in demonstration) “John” was interviewed again. i 
When seen at this time he appeared a great deal more anxious 
and constrained than when interviewed earlier. He had been passing 
eW is concept of pro-social acting out is closely related to what 
Erikson iprit “a Fhe sense of pa the capacity for Fidelity. 
(Erik Erikson, “Youth: Fidelity and Diversity,” Daedalus, Winter, 1962). 
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through a crisis in his living—indeed, an identity crisis—in which it 
had become impossible for ‘him to continue in his dual roles of full- 
time pre-professional student and full-time (40 hours per week) civil 
rights demonstrator. He had been walking the picket line daily in 
downtown Greensboro for all of his Sophomore, Junior and Senior 
years, had received mediocre grades in his courses, had been trying 
to get by on 3 to 5 hours of sleep each night, had often forgotten 
‘meals, etc.—until March 1963, when he fell ill and required medical 
care. Upon recovery, he took a responsible job in his home city for the 
summer. 
In the interview he was quite concerned about whether he really 
wanted a professional career for himself or whether this was “only” 
to satisfy his father’s wishes. All in all, he was quite preoccupied with 
“independence”—not only in his personal decision-making but in his 
style of antisegregation activity as well. Regarding the latter, John 
reported that the 40 “active” white and Negro students in the Greens- 
boro area have conducted their own program of demonstrations and 
negotiation, with some limited success, while vigorously avoiding 
advice from any “outside” source (including the notoriously in- 
dependent Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee! ). John rebels 
at anyone trying to tell us what to do” in civil rights protest strategy, 
just as he worries whether a profession is his own interest or not. 
At the time of this writing, the choice between resuming his 
studies while strictly limiting his civil rights activities and leaving 
school to become a “professional integrationist” has been resolved 
in favor of the former course. But somehow, John felt little cause for 
optimism in either of the alternatives. The interviewer sensed a 
mood of quiet despair and ere in this young man. It is not 
possible—nor, pethaps desirable—for us to attempt an “explanation” 
or “formulation” of this change in the state of John’s affect. At present, 
all that can be added are the following observations: 
(1) Several other “veterans” of the student civil rights movement 
whom we have followed over these three years have become 
urine depressed when they reach the age of 20 to 23; 
their gloom and anxiety are most noticeable during periods 
of relative inactivity in the movement and are often centered 
around pel choices for the future. 
(2) Some of the possibly contributing elements which seem com- 
mon to this group of young men are: ; 

a) There are many defeats and only partial successes in the 

tedious dealings with the white South about segregation; 

(b) There are many Negroes who do not get actively in- 
volved in the civil rights movement, thus adding to the 


frustration of those idealistic and perfectionistic young 
leaders; and 
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(c) The demonstrators’ families are almost all in poor eco- 
nomic straits and have members with serious social or 
health problems. The young men feel internal pressures 
toward somehow helping their own families—the fact 
that they are “doing something for the Race” only tem- 
porarily relieves their grief over being unable to change 
their families’ circumstances (and their guilt over their 
desire to escape). 

(3) The use of the term “veteran” in observation number one 
above brings to mind the problems of combat heroes return- 
ing from military service. A parallel exists to the leader in 
a youth movement who finds that once he has returned to 
the “real world” (i.e. the world outside the movement) he 
is only one more job applicant in an overcrowded market. 
The contrast is most acute, perhaps, for a yovor ee who 
has been accorded great prestige and responsi p Aaa 
the movement—far in excess of what he can expect social 
(and especially vocational) “worth” to be once he has left 
or curtailed his movement activities. Unlike those in the 
labor movement of the 1930s and 1940s, a young “ 
for civil rights action has no vocational role to which to look 
forward that has relevance to the ideals and goals of his 


current involvement. 
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Correlates of Southern Negro Personality 
William F. Brazziel 


How and at what price has the American Negro accommodated 
to his caste status in American society. How can we estimate the 
impact of this social system on Negro personality development and 
change? Clearly this problem is relevant to the more general concern 
of sociologists, psychologists and educators with the issue of how 
social structure and personality development interact. Yet, while a 
good deal of cross-cultural research has been generated very little 
work has been done comparing the personality structure of different 
Negro sub-cultures and their relevance to the social system. 

A review of the literature reveals a small number of excellently 
conceived studies which made use of psychoanalytic and projective 
techniques to investigate the dynamics of emotional disturbances 
caused by caste sanctions. Most of these, however, used relatively 
small size samples (25-50 cases) to which such techniques are neces- 
sarily limited. Few studies have attempted to identify types of char- 
acter formation resulting from the problems faced by Negro youth 
and the substructure of emotional upheaval resulting therefrom, and 
still fewer have investigated these dynamics in the increasingly large 
Negro urban, middle class group. 

__, Some early studies which utilized objective paper and pencil 
instruments, while quite adequate sample-wise, were seriously ham- 
pered by the validity of the instruments used. Klineberg (1944) noted 
in his review of research in the area: “satisfactory research in this 
field will have to wait until psychologists have devised more adequate 
measures for the study of personality.” (p. 138) Dreger and Miller 
(1960) compiled a review of studies of Negro personality done since 
1944, In the area of temperament and personality, they noted that 
most instruments with the exception of the Murray TAT had been 
seriously questioned with regard to the cultural aspects of their valid- 
ity. They concluded that the self-concept seems to suffer in the Negro 
subculture but that this research needed further cross-cultural support. 

Several researches have reported similar findings with respect to 
the direct effects of discrimination on the personalities of Negroes: 
namely, the lowering of self-esteem, various forms of hostility im- 
pulses. There is some consensus among investigators that the most 
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serious emotional problem of the Américan Negro is the control over 
felt needs for aggression. (Dollard, 1937, Guba et al., 1959, and 
Havighurst, 1951)" Other types of secondary effects that have been 
posited are apathy, hedonism, shortened time perspective, and delin- 
quent behavior. More specifically, with regard to the middle class 
Negro, other effects posited are self hate, success and cleanliness 
phobias and an overconformity to white ideals in sex. 


Purpose 


This study sought to Spa some of the differences in need 
structure between samples of Negro and white college students, In 
addition, comparisons were made between differing groups of Negroes 
in order to assess the influence of such demographic factors as geo 
graphic residence, social class and occupational choice. The instru- 
ment chosen for this purpose was the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS, Edwards, 1953). By employing a forced-choice tech- 
nique in which persons are asked to choose between items matched 
for social desirability values, the EPPS provides some internal control 
over test-taking attitudes; particularly, the tendency to project a favor- 
able self-image. Unfortunately, however, the measurement of item 
social desirability value was based upon white student samples. 


Procedure 


A total of 262 Negro students completed the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. The group consisted of 87 students from the 
college of education and 53 from the college of liberal arts of a Negro 
institution in the lower-south and 52 students from the division of 
education and 70 students from liberal arts and business administra- 
tion divisions from a Negro institution in the upper-south. The entire 
lower-south sample of 140 students were residents of the state in 
which the institution was located and consisted of both rural and 
urban students. The upper-south sample (122 students) was composed 
entirely of residents of the large metropolitan area (687,000 persons) 
in which the institution was located. Both were state institutions an 
admitted all graduates from state-approved high schools. The instru- 
ment was administered in groups 0 20-25 students and the t test 
was used to identify significant differences. Data for the white norma- 
tive college sample was derived from liberal arts colleges drawn from 
all parts of the country (Edwards, 1959). 


Findings 
The need structure of the total group from both institutions (262 


students) differed significantly (.01 levels of confidence) from He 
white norm group in 8 of 15 variables yielded by the instruments. 
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This data is presented in Table 1. The majority of the variables were 
of a type involving direct ascendance-submission in human relation- 
ships, i.e., deference, dominance, etc. Grossack conducted (1957) a 
similar study with the EPPS using a smaller group of lower-south 
Negro college students. 
TABLE 1 
A Comparison OF MEAN Scores or Necro COLLEGE STUDENTS AND 
Norm GROUPS ON THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Ne Negro 

__White-Norm_ Upper South _Lower-South _ 
Need Variables M F M F M F 
Achievement 15.7° 13.1 14.0 12.0 12.8 16.2° 
Deference 11.2 124° 136 12.8 18.0° 12.0 
Order 10.2 10.2 11.0 11.3 13.0 13.0 
Exhibition 144 14.3 14.4 14.0 13.5 13.3 
Autonomy 14.3° 12.3 10.0 10.0 12.2° 9.9 
Affiliation 15.0 174° 148 17.0 15.6 16.3 
Intraception 16.1 17.3° 16.0 16.0 17.0 19.9° 
Succorance 10.7 12.5° 11.0 13.0 10.7 12.3 
Dominance 17.4° 14.2 13.0° 10.3 12.0 11.0 
Abasement 12.2 15.1° 12.6 12.5 12.7 12.6 
Nurturance 14.0 16.4° 143 15.0 16.4 18.8 
Change 15.5 17:2% 15.0 16.4 16.0 16.0 
Endurance 12.7 12.6 13.6 13.1 16.2 18.8° 
Heterosexuality 17.7° 14.3 15.5° 11.0 12.0° 8.0 
Aggression 12.8° 10.6 12.0 11.0 12.0 11.0 
Consistency Score 115 11.7 11.3 11.0 115 11.5 

N 760 749 60 62 60 80 


ATE ee ee Oe OO 
° This mean is significantl er (at th t level) than the 
corresponding mean for ees Reed ere EYE, a 


Sex Differences 


When sex comparisons are made for the lower-south group, fe- 
males exhibit significantly higher needs for achievement, endurance 
and intraception, but are lower in deference, autonomy and hetero- 
sexuality. This finding parallels that of Grossack (1957). On the other 
hand, there are only two significant differences between the sexes in 
the upper-south sample; the females score lower on needs for domi- 
nance and heterosexuality. 

Most significant concerning sex difference, perhaps, is the relative 
absence of such differences in this group when compared to the norm 
group. Sex differences are present in twelve of fifteen variables in the 
general college norms but are revealed in only two instances in the 
upper-south and six instances in the lower-south. It must be further 
noted that the pattern of sex differences does not coincide with the 
norm group. 
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Achievement differences, for instance, are reversed in this sample 
with women revealing the higher need. Deference is also reversed 
with men exhibiting a higher need. Endurance which was not signifi- 
cantly different according to sex in the norm group is revealed as 
significant in the lower-south sample in favor of women. This pattern 
of ascendance on the part of women might give some credence to 
the widely asserted belief that one result of the attrition of the caste 
system is the suppression of the dominant, driving tendencies on the 
part of the Negro male and the subsequent emergence of the matri- 
archal family pattern. It tends to support the notion that the deference 
shown by the Negro college student is the result of a great fear of 
showing a real need for aggression. 


Social Class Differences 


To achieve a useful dichotomous measure of social class, the 
EPPS need scores were grouped according to the occupation of the 
parent or guardian. Professional, managerial, farm owners and skilled 
laborers constituted a middle income group; and semi-skilled, farm 
tenant and day laborers constituting a lower-middle income group. 
Table 2 contains the data for this analysis. 

The upper-south, middle-income group revealed siga 
higher needs for achievement, order and dominance and lower n 
for nuturance. The lower-south middle-income group revealed higher 
needs for order and endurance and lower needs for autonomy and 
nuturance. f 

When the data were grouped acco. ding to rural-urban, only the 
lower-south group revealed differences. They were higher in nur- 
turance and lower in exhibition than their urban counterparts. 

Sex differences by social class were not pronounced. Lower- 
middle income females in the lower south group revealed higher 
needs for nurturance and endurance than their male counterparts. Both 
social classes in this region revealed higher female needs for achieve- 
ment. Middle income males in the upper-south group scored higher on 
dominance. 


Discussion 


Perhaps the most revealing lesson of these data is that there is 
more than one south and more than one Negro college student. 
findings of the study suggest that Negro students from the upper- 
south urban areas where caste sanctions are less severe when com- 
pared to lower-south students, seem to be motivated by need struc- 
tures which are more similar to their white liberal arts counterparts. 
The first hypothesis of this study, that the Negro student as a group 
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would differ significantly, must, with the exception of the heterosexual 
variable, be rejected or at least severely qualified. The results for the 
lower south sample of this study differ only slightly from the findings 
of Guba, Bidwell and Jackson (1959) who studied 110 Negro college 
students along with three other college types but the pattern of 
differences is quite similar. Using the EPPS these researchers also 
found significant differences in thirteen of the fifteen variables as 
compared to the eight found in the present total group of this study 
and to the one difference revealed for the urban, upper-south liberal 
arts group. It is also important to note here that the broader criterion 
of the .05 level of confidence was used in the tests of the Guba et al, 
study as compared to the more restrictive .01 level for the present 
study. The second hypothesis of the study: that the need structure 
would vary significantly with the demography of the samples studied 
can thus be regarded as tenable. 

Portraits of the lower-south Negro college student as a deferent, 
orderly, submissive, intraceptive, persistent person with low needs for 
heterosexuality and exhibition focus perhaps the workings that the 
forces of environment have wrought. While the attributes listed above 
might, with the exception of submissiveness, seem worthy goals for 
personal development, their adequacy of fit must be questioned when 
it is noted that the needs for aggression for this group was comparable 
to white students while the need to defer was high and to dominate 
and have autonomy low. This unique syndrome of conflicting needs 
is consistent with the findings of Dollard (1937), Kardiner and Ovesey 
(1951) and Karon (1958). It could be as these authors have sug- 
gested that regardless of social class, one of the more difficult lessons 
that the Negro adolescent must learn is to suppress his aggressions 
and to erect a facade of contentment with the status quo of the caste 
system. 

Sex differences which portray the lower-south Negro female as 
more ambitious, persistent and intraceptive than her male counterpart 
present a familiar theme to most students of matriarchal Negro life 
and its exigencies. However, the deference, dominance and sex pat- 
terns which in this study show male ascendancy offers an interesting 
commentary on the fact that these attributes are often associated with 
the Negro female in the studies of low income groups usually with a 
conjectural note that the middle classes might present a different 
picture. 

To one who has worked with or observed closely the rural deep 
south Negro adolescent, the total of two differences revealed in this 
study might seem surprisingly small although one would expect the 
greater degrees of reticence and nurturance which they revealed in 
relation to their urban counterparts. It seems, then, that beneath their 
gentle and almost over-polite manner, rural student’s needs to assert 
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themselves are present in at least the same degree of intensity as 
urban students. 

The writer's observations of the dynamics of sit-down demonstra- 
tions greatly substantiated this thesis. Passive resistance seemed to 
have caught the energies of deep south rural students in no small 
measure because of less suitable outlets in a hostile land for pent-up 
aggressions against the caste system. Here was a way to fight back. 
This opportunity to resist persecution and oppression is also held by 
Karon to be a contributing factor in the significant differences in the 
types of psychiatric disorders found in northern and southern Negro 
patients. 

Since the revelations of the researches of Davis, Havighurst and 

others, attunement to social class differences in motivation and 
achievement have become rather widespread. The portraits presented 
in this study of the lower-middle income student as a rather disorderly 
and ican Sony nei person in relation to his middle income counter- 
part can best be understood by those familiar with the unscheduled, 
highly communal and ofttime chaotic life in the lower income Negro 
groups. The need to have meals organized, to keep letters and files 
according to some system and even to have written work neat and 
organized all suggested as criterions of order by the instrument would 
3 erhaps seem foreign to the participants of the “latch-key,” “large 
amily—little money” groups from whence the lower-middle income 
family sample was drawn. To help friends when they are in trouble, 
to treat others with kindness and sympathy and to show a great deal 
of affection toward one another all as suggested as criterions for nur- 
turance by the instrument, assume high priority and is perhaps one 
of the few beautiful things in the life of a poverty-yoked and often 
troubled people. 

The significantly low needs for achievement in the upper-south 
low middle-income group and for endurance in the lower-south group 
can perhaps be interpreted in the same light as above. The criterion 
tasks of writing a great novel, solving problems and puzzles, being a 
recognized authority, etc., as suggested by the instrument might 
seem unrealistic to an adolescent to which the prospect of simply 
graduating from college presents a formidable, financial and academic 
challenge to say nothing of finding employment in the overcrowded 


Negro teaching corps or in the often hostile educational, governmental, 
and industrial structure of a wider society. 


Conclusion 


Caste sanctions, as investigated in this stud doubtedly make a 
difference in the need patterns of Negro meena dendents. j 
The areas most affected are those personal attributes which serve 
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as equipment for relating in an ascendance or submission pattern to 
others. Generally, middle income students from urban areas in the 
upper-south who were preparing for careers in business and industry 
seemed less affected than were lower-south students in most categories. 

John Dollard observed in his Caste and Class in a Southern Town 
(1937) that the southern Negro’s approach to the caste system 
correlated most closely with the method he had worked out for 
relating to his elders as a child. Staunch, self-directive adult types 
were usually products of democratic-permissive homes, churches and 
schools, Submissive, deferent, accommodative types were products of 
rigid and harshly authoritarian social institutions. While this is perhaps 
an over-simplification of an extremely complex development, the thesis 
merits study by those who work to develop the talents and aspirations 
of Negro youth. 

Interesting problems for study in this area might include the 
effects of caste sanction on need structures of white youth and the 
unresolved questions of the impact of institutions upon need structure. 
Further investigation in the years to come, might also attempt to 
ascertain the degree of change in ascendency-submission patterns as 
Negro youth gain more fully their rights as human beings in a 
democracy. 
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The Influence of Race of the Experimenter 
and Instructions Upon the Expression 
of Hostility by Negro Boys’ 


Irwin Katz, James M. Robinson, Edgar G. Epps, 
and Patricia Waly 


Introduction 


It was recently demonstrated that the efficiency of Southern 
Negro college students on a verbal task can be influenced by both the 
race of the experimenter and the evaluate significance of the task. 
Katz, Roberts and Robinson (1963) found that when digit-symbol 
substitution was presented as a test of eye-hand coordination, Negro 
subjects scored higher with a white administrator than they did with 
a Negro administrator. But when the same task was described as an 
intelligence test, there was marked impairment of performance with 
the white tester, while subjects who were tested by the Negro ex- 
perimenter showed a slight improvement. The present study deals 
with the effect of these experimental conditions upon the arousal 
and expression of hostility. 

There is reason to believe that emotional conflict involving the 
need to control hostility may have a disruptive influence on the per- 
formance of Negro students when their intelligence is evaluated by a 
white person. Sarason et al. (1960) have described the test-anxious 
child, whether Negro or white, as one who typically reacts with strong 
unconscious hostility to the adult tester, whom he believes will in some 
way pass judgment on his adequacy. The hostility is not openly ex- 
pressed, but instead is turned inward against the self in the form of 
self-derogatory attitudes, which strengthen the child’s expectation of 
failure and desire to escape from the situation. Thus, he is distracted 
from the task before him by fear of failure and an impulse to escape: 

A number of studies support the view of blocking of aggressive 
impulses as detrimental to intellectual efficiency. Lit (1956), Kimball 


1 This research was carried out under Contract Nonr 285(24) between the 
Office of Naval Research and New York University. 
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(1953), and Harris (1961) found that scholastic underachievement 
was associated with difficulty in expressing aggression y. Ronsen- 
wald (1961) reported that students who gave relatively few aggressive 
responses on a projective test suffered greater impairment in solving 
anagrams after a hostility induction than did students who had shown 
less inhibition on the projective test. Goldman, Horwitz and Lee 
(1954) demonstrated experimentally that the degree to which hostility 
against an instigator was. blocked from expression determined the 
amount of disruption on three cognitive tasks. 

With respect to Negroes, it is known that segregation engenders 
a feeling of intellectual inadequacy (c.f. Dreger and Miller's, 1960, 
review of empirical evidence), hence they should be prone to experi- 
ence test situations as threatening. Hostility would tend to arise a- 
gainst the adult authority figure from whom an unfavorable evaluation 
was expected. The Negro student's hostility might perhaps be stronger 
against a white tester than against a Negro tester, since the former 
might be expected to compare him invidiously with members of the 
advantaged white group. However, previous research suggests that 
aggressive impulses against a white person will usually be strongly 
inhibited (Yarrow, 1958; Winslow and Brainerd, 1950; Karon, 1958). 
There is also evidence (Berkowitz, 1962) that when there are strong 
restraints operating against openly aggressive behavior, even its ex- 
pression on projective tests will be blocked to some extent. 

In the present experiment, hostile expression was measured by 
means of a questionnaire that was disguised as a concept formation 
test. Negro students at a segregated high school in the South were 
given the questionnaire by either a Negro or a white experimenter, 
with instructions that described it either neutrally or as an ee ar 
test. Then scores were compared with those obtained previ y by 
the same subjects in an informal, all-Negro setting. It was predicted 
that when neutral instructions were used, levels of hostile expression 
in the Negro-tester and white-tester groups would remain the same, 
but when intelligence test instructions were used, hostility scores 
would increase under a Negro experimenter and decrease when the 
experimenter was white. 


Method 


Subjects and Procedures. The subjects were 72 male students at a 
Negro high school and junior high school in Nashville. They ranged 
in age from 13 to 18 years. Volunteers for the experiment were re- 
cruited in classrooms with an offer of one dollar for participating for 
an hour in a research project. The study was done on two successive 
days. The first day all subjects met after school in a large room and 
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were administered the hostility scale by the assistant principal of the 
school. They were told that the purpose of the questionnaire was to 
aid in evaluation of a proposed new method for teaching vocabulary. 
Afterwards, they were given their assignments for the following day. 
For the second session the entire sample was divided into four groups 
of equal size. Each group was tested by either a white or a Negro 
adult stranger, with instructions that described the task as either an 
intelligence test or a research instrument. The two testers worked 
simultaneously in different rooms, and ran the two instructional 
conditions in quick succession, to prevent subject contamination. Both 
experimenters introduced themselves as psychologists from local uni- 
versities (Fisk and Vanderbilt) and gave oral instructions. 
The neutral instructions stated in part: 


Yesterday you did some vocabulary items, Today you will do a 
slightly different version of this task for me. It is not a test. I am doing 
research on the meaning of certain words in American speech, To a 
psychologist, the meaning of a word refers to how it is used by people 
who speak the language. So I want you to show me how you use these 
words. Your answers will not be shown to your teachers. Yesterday you 
had a practice warm-up. It will not be scored. Today’s answers are the 
ones that count. So answer what you think is correct today. 


The intelligence test instructions were in part: 


Yesterday you were given a vocabulary test. Today you will do a 
slightly different version of this test for ne I am irate in this 
vocabulary test because it will show me how intelligent you are. I am 
doing research on mental ability, and I want to see how bright you boys 
are at School. This test will show your knowledge of 
words, your ability to recognize abstract concepts, and your general 
intelligence. It will show whether you could succeed in college, or in 
your chosen field of work. But your individual scores will not be shown 
to your teachers. They will be used only for research on intelligence. 


Yesterday you had a practi t 
as neutral souditions) A ctice warm-up . . . (rest of instructions same 


After the instructions were gi ili i i a 
Jy s given, a hostility questionnaire wa 
administered which was the same as the one used the previous day, 
except that the items were arranged differently. 


The Hostility Scale. The instrument used to measure hostile ex- 
pression was based on a test that had been developed by Ehrlich 
(1961) to study the influence of aggressive dispositions on concept 
formation in Northern white adolescent boys. Our test had 58 items; 
each consisting of four words, with instructions to “circle the wo 
that does not belong with the others.” Twenty-nine items contained 
only nonaggressive concepts; elimination of a particular word re- 
sulted in a better concept than did elimination of any other word, 
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eg: TUNNEL, BRIDGE, FERRY, TOLL. In the remaining 29 items, 
one word had an aggressive meaning, one was nonaggressive, and 
two were ambiguous, e.g.: HOMERUN, HIT, BASH, STRIKE. Here 
the subject could select an aggressive concept by eliminating HOME- 
RUN, or a nonaggressive concept by dropping BASH. Out of a total 
of 58 items in our test, 47 were taken from Ehrlich’s 84-item test. He 
found scores on his test to be related to ratings of overt aggression, as 
well as to hostility scores on a TAT-like projective test. The present 
version evolved from a preliminary tryout of the original instrument 
ona sample of Southern Negro college students, under neutral instruc- 
tions. Items which did not appear to be suitable were dropped, and 
some new ones were added. 


A subject’s hostility score consisted of the total number of critical 
items in which he had included the aggression word, regardless of 
whether he had used the correct concept. In addition, a score indica- 
tive of the level of intellectual functioning was obtained by totalling 
the number of correct concepts attained on neutral items, and on 
aggression items. To study the effect of the experimental conditions, 
change scores were obtained by substracting each subject’s scores on 
the pretest from his scores on the post test. 


Results and Discussion 


The main findings of the experiment are presented in Table 1. 
It can be seen that there was a significant interaction effect of the 
two variables, Race of Tester and Test vs. Neutral Instructions, on 
changes in hostility scores from the previous day (p < .025). The 
eee reveal that in the Neutral condition the change scores 
of subjects who had a white administrator were only slightly different 
from those of subjects who had a Negro administrator. But when test 
instructions were used, the White Tester group expressed less hostility 
n previously, while the Negro Tester group showed an increase in 
ey expression. This difference between groups was significant 
P < 01). Thus the experimental prediction was supported. 
z} There were no significant effects of the experimental conditions 
changes in the number of correct concepts attained on neutral 
; j on aggression items, or on all items combined. Within each of 
3 Our experimental groups, there were no correlations between 
opi measures of conceptual accuracy and hostility change 
which, inally, several items in a post-experimental questionnaire, 
ng ae intended to elicit information about the subject’s emotional 
= fik perception of the situation, failed to reveal any group dif- 


Our interpretation of the results in Table 1 is that both task: 
ae 


~~ 
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administrators instigated hostility in subjects when they announced 
that they were testing intelligence; when the experimenter was 
Negro, students revealed their annoyance by forming aggressive 
concepts, but when he was white the need to control hostile feelings 
resulted in avoidance of aggressive words. The latter finding is rem- 
iniscent of a study by Clark (1955) in which arousal of the sex drive 
in white male college students brought about a reduction in the mani- 
fest sex imagery of their TAT responses. This view of the data is of 
course inferential, since all that is actually known about the White 
Tester-Test Instructions group is that their hostility scores declined 
from pretest levels. There is no direct evidence of increased emotional 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND Group MEANS FOR EFFECTS OF RACE OF 
TESTER AND INstRUCTIONS ON Hosrrry CHANGE SCORES 
df MS F 
Race of Tester 1 29.39 2.10 
Instructions 1 89 64 
Race X Instruc. 1 88.89 6.34°° 
Error (within) 68 14.01 
Group Means 
Instructions 
Race of Tester Test Neutral Difference 
White —2.11 —0.11 2.00 
Negro 1.39 —1.06 2.45° 
Difference 3.50°°° 95 
Note.—N = 18 for all groups. 
t p< M ig 
99 p < 05 
oco p< Ol 


conflict in this condition. Assuming that our interpretation is correct, 
the results suggest that inhibited hostility may have contributed to 
the behavorial impairment that Katz, Roberts and Robinson observed 
in Negroes who were tested intellectually by a white experimenter. 
Why then were there no effects in the present experiment on concep 
tual accuracy? Our belief is that the task was not an appropriate one 
for revealing the disruptive effects of emotional conflict. It has none 
of the usual features of tasks on which impairment has been found to 
occur under stress. For example, it was not speeded, and it did not 
involve complex learning, coordination of responses, or problem 
solving. i 

Finally, the results provide a methodological critique of previous 
research on Negro personality which did not take into account possi- 
ble effects of the race of the investigator on subjects’ responses. For 
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example, the bulk of studies on Negro aggression that were reviewed 
by Dreger and Miller (1960) apparently were done entirely by whites. 
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The Dilemma of the Negro Professional* 
Kurt W. Back and Ida Harper Simpson 


The position of the Negro in the United States can be and has 
been conceptualized as a question of overlapping group membership 
and conflicting norms. Negroes feel that the official standards of the 
society promise them equal rewards, depending only on effort and 
ability, while at the same time they are forced to adapt to the realities 
of being a disfavored minority. 

This conflict becomes especially acute if the Negro becomes a 
member of a different community within the society with its own 
strict standards, such as a profession. Negroes entering professions 
become in one sense members of the privileged minority within the 
country and are confronted with a very specific set of norms, more 
specific than the general norms of American culture but compatible 
with them. This set of norms is even more clearly opposed to the 
norms of intergroup relations within the society than would be true 
for the non-professional. These different standards give the Negro 
professional a conflict of self-identification which he has to resolve in 
some way. An additional condition is that, as he enters one of the 
higher-status groups in the occupational hierarchy, his membership 
in a minority group may be an advantage or disadvantage in his career. 
The Negro writer may get an easier entree to a publisher if he is 
willing to write about the Negro problem. Similarly, a segregated 
community of Negroes gives the Negro professional a protected clien- 
tele in many ways. On the other hand, he may still feel his disadvan- 
tages because of his race in competition with members of the majority 
group. Finally, he can try to accept the universalistic standards of his 
profession completely and try to me a professional who happens 
to be a Negro. 

Because of the economic and social status of the Negro, a smaller 


_® Revision of a paper presented at the meeting of the Southern Sociological 
Society, Durham, North Carolina, April 1963. The data reported in this paper 
were collected as part of the Study of Choice of Medical Specialties, School of 
Public Health, University of North Carolina. We want to express our thanks to 
Dr. Hal H. Miina for bis advice in the use and analysis of the segregata 
index. We are also indebted to Miss Judy Johnson, Mr. Stanley Morse, an Mr. 
William Murphy for assistance in ola 
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proportion of Negroes than whites enters professions. What we are 
interested in here, however, is what happens to the selected group 
which does enter professions, even though it is relatively smaller than 
the corresponding white group. Let us look first at the kind of dis- 
tribution of whites and Negroes into the different professions. To sum- 
marize the differences in distribution between professions over the 24 
categories into which the Census divides professionals, we are using 
Duncan’s Index of Segregation (1955). This index is derived simply 
by taking the absolute differences of the percentages in each category, 


TABLE 1 
INDEX OF SEGREGATION®® BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 
(Male Only) 
1950 1960 
Protected and Protected and 
Non-Protected Non-Protected 
Occupations Occupations ` 
Total Total 
Professional Between Within Professional Between Within 
Region: 
Northeast 39.34 4.24 35.10 28.93 2.01° 26.92 
Middle West 34.94 15.81 19.13 28.51 10.95 17.56 
West 40.77 7.93 32.84 26.83 1.88 24.95 
South 47.94 35.30 12.64 44.18 32.60 11.58 
Se EE a a Caer a es a A 


* Against hypothesis: i.e., whites are more concentrated in “protected” oc- 
cupations, 
°° The possible range of the index is from 0.00 to 100.00. 
Source: U.S. Summary, Census of Population, Volume II: Characteristics of 
the Population, 1950. 
U.S. Census of Population Final Report PC (1)-10, U.S. Summary, 
Detailed Characteristics, 1960. 


Summing them, and taking half the difference. It describes what per- 
centage of the two groups would have to switch positions in order 
for the two distributions to be equal. Thus the higher it is, the more 
ifference between the two distributions, and in a sense the more 
Segregation. In Table I under the heading of Total in both those 
indices for the four regions of the country and for the two census 
years of 1950 and 1960, we see that segregation is highest in the South, 
With little difference in the other three regions. We also see that the 
erence between the South and the other regions has been accen- 
tuated during the fifties. While there was a considerable drop outside 
the South, there was hardly any drop in the Southern states. 
fo a order to see further what this difference in iscsi firan 
r the Negro professional, let us classify the occupation into two 
types. In some ORDS Negroes would have to compete directly 
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with whites and are thus particularly vulnerable to discrimination. In 
other professions the Negro professional may concentrate on a 
Negro clientele and thus be protected and even favored. We shall 
therefore separate the professions into two kinds: those with a high 
chance of a special clientele, the protected professions, and the others. 
The former includes the following categories: authors, editors and 
reporters, clergymen, college presidents and professors, dentists, law- 
yers and judges, physicians and surgeons, and teachers. The other 
professions remain in the unprotected category. We can now analyze 
the segregation index as to whether it derives from the fact that 
Negroes are more frequently in the protected professions or whether 
the difference occurs within these categories. We do this by recom- 
puting the index, just taking the two large categories for effect be- 
tween groups measured and attributing the remainder to the effect 
within the groups measured. These figures are shown in the remain- 
ing columns of Table 1. We see here clearly that in the South the 
segregation is due to the different distribution in the two types of 
professions, while in the other areas, especially in the Northeast and 
West, this typology makes little difference, and what segregation there 
is occurs within these categories. The Middle West occupies an inter- 
mediate position, probably partly because of its Southern fringe and 
partly because of virtually segregated conditions in some of its larger 
cities with the recent Negro influx. However, it is closer to the other 
two Northern regions than to the Southern region. Consequently we 
may surmise that segregation means something different for the pro- 
fessional in the North than in the South. In the North differences in 
the professions’ distributions occur because of the Negro’s disadvan- 
tage in competition with white professionals in many fields. In the 
South it occurs mainly because Negroes cannot enter those fields where 
they are in direct competition and concentrate on the fields where they 
are protected, serving directly the Negro clientele. In those fields, 
however, they may not feel any threatening competition and even have 
some advantages from the segregated position, although achieved at 
a psychological cost. This is the situation described by Franklin 
Frazier in Black Bourgeoisie (1957). 


A Study of Negro Medical Students 


In order to see how this different pattern of segregation relates to 
the identification of the Negro professional by race and by occupa 


1 This technique was developed by Winsborough (1959); cf. its description 
aeaa of dissimilarity) in Duncan, Scott, Sie, Duncan and Winsborou 
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tion, we shall investigate more intensive data about one profession, 
that of medicine. The physician falls on the borderline of the protected 
and non-protected occupations; in fact, on the index there are pro- 
portionately slightly fewer Negroes than whites in the South, more in 
the Midwest, and hardly any difference in the two other areas. In his 
occupational pattern he can work with a protected clientele or in 
direct competition with white physicians. Being a high-status occupa- 
tion with a definite professional code and values, medicine is also a 
good example of an arena in which a conflict between the different 
standards of the professional and the Negro can occur. To understand 
the professionalization of the Negro professional, therefore, it be- 
comes important to see under which conditions he assumes these dif- 
ferent kinds of orientation, and what the consequences of these 
orientations will be for his future career. We shall give now an 
example of these possibilities, based on a group of medical students. 
The present study was undertaken with the Negro students at Howard 
Medical School in Washington. As part of a study of specialization of 
medical students, all of these students completed a long questionnaire 
about background, career plans, personality, values, and other aspects 
of the medical vocation. Negro students also completed a special 
section discussing certain aspects of their identification as a Negro. 
Almost 80 per cent of all students completed this questionnaire. 


Index of Orientation 


Perception of relative status of Negro medical students is a two- 
step process. First, the question is whether he is conscious of differ- 
ences in professionally relevant concerns; that is, whether he perceives 
or denies the conflict. If he has this clear consciousness, then he can 
view the conflict as resulting only in disadvantage or in possible ad- 
vantage in his professional career. To ascertain these different attitudes, 
the students were given a list of nine specialties and asked whether it 
Was an advantage for them to be Negroes in this specialty, there was 
no difference, or a disadvantage. On the basis of the answers to this 
question the students were divided first into two groups of racial - 
saliency: low, if they saw no difference in any of the nine specialties, 
and high, if they saw any difference. The high group could be further 

Wvided into two groups: optimists and pessimists. If he saw nothing 
etter, only that in some specialties he had a worse chance, he was 
ed a pessimist. If he felt that he had a better opportunity in some 
Specialties, he was called an optimist. In the group of Howard students 
We found 30 non-racially salient students and 156 racially salient 
Students, Of the latter, 80 were pessimists and 76 optimists. 
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Hypotheses to Predict Conflict 


Three characteristics have been used as explanation for the evalu- 
ation of racial status: population density, socio-economic status, and 
ambiguity. We shall discuss them in turn, especially in regard to 
relevance for each part of evaluation, saliency of race status, and 
optimism- pessimism. 

For Marx and Engels, population density was one of the crucial 
factors in the development of class consciousness among the prole- 
tariat, who, by being separated in certain residential areas in large 
cities, saw the sharp contrasts between their situation and that of the 
capitalists (Michels, 1955). Mass movements aimed at improving the 
status of Negroes, as Frazier (1937) and others observe, are initiated 
and find their greatest following in large cities, but not necessarily 
because their status is poorer. The population density explanation of 
group consciousness suggests the high-salient Negroes are more likely 
to come from large cities, but it does not suggest any hypothesis for 
optimism and pessimism. 

The socio-economic status explanation holds that as Negroes im- 
prove their status occupationally and financially, their means to cash 
in on more status opportunities improve; but since such status rights 
are all too often ascriptively defined, Negroes are denied the oppor- 
tunities they might objectively afford. Such denials lead to feelings of 
psy tone Accounts of status deprivation in Southerntown by Doll- 
ard are of middle-class Negroes (1957); they felt keenly their inability 
to enjoy status rights taken for granted by their white counterparts. 
Searles and Williams (1962) find that student participants in the sit-in 
movements in restaurants in Piedmont North Carolina came from 
higher social class families than students who did not participate. 
Following the reasoning of the socio-economic status explanation, we 
would predict that racial consciousness will be heightened in improv 
socio-economic status. However, the protest activity of middle-class 
Negroes shows essentially optimism for the future, while Negroes in 
lower socio-economic status, if they feel their racial status to be salient, 
feel also its handicap for advancement. 

The ambiguity of racial status hypothesis holds that one is most 
likely to accept without question one’s status when it is clearly defined, 
be the rights accorded the status favorable or unfavorable. Clark 
(1958) in his study of racial identification and self-hatred among 
Negro children found that Negro children from the South tended to 
have higher racial identification and to be more accepting of them- 
selves than Negro children from the North. Vander Zanden (1963) 
uses a similar line of reasoning to explain non-violent protests against 
racial discrimination in the South. From this hypothesis we p" 
that Negro medical students whose earlier experiences have involv! 
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the least ambiguity will be most racially salient, but those who had 
the most ambiguity in status will be the most pessimistic. 

These hypotheses, though derived from different theories, are not 
necessarily contradictory. Since the data for this study were gathered 
for other purposes, our measures for variables of the above hypotheses 
are not always the best. Nonetheless, our tests are suggestive though 
not conclusive explanation of the kinds of structural factors associated 

TABLE 2 


Socio-EconoMic CHARACTERISTICS, RESIDENCE AND UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE 
or Dirrerent RACIAL SALIENCY GROUPS 


Saliency (Percent) 
All Optimists Pessimists N = 100% 


Population Density 
Residence before College 


in Place: 
a. 250,000 and over 168% 83.2 39.3 43.9 107 
b. less than 250,000 15.0% 85.0 42.5 42.5 80 


Socio-Economic Status 
Father’s Annual Income: 


c. $5,000 and over 14.1% 85.9 521 33.8 71 

d. less than $5,000 15.8% 84.2 34.2 50.0 114 
Prestige of Father's Occupation 

e. white collar 11.3% 88.7 46.4 42.3 97 

f. blue collar 20.2% 79.8 349 44.9 89 


Ambiguity of Status 


Location and Type of 
Undergraduate College: 


g Non-South public 14.0% 86.0 27.9 58.1 43 
| Non-South private 12.0% 88.0 46.0 42.0 50 
i. South public 6.7% 93.3 40.0 53.3 15 
j. South private 208% 792 416 37.7 77 


with different career evaluations among Negro medical students. Data 
Pertinent to the test of the hypotheses are given in Table 2. 

(1) Population Density. Using residence in a city of 250,000 or 
More before going to college as a measure of population density, we 
See that size of city is related neither to racial saliency nor to evalua- 
tion. Density by itself does not seem to produce consciousness of race. 

(2) Socio-economic Status. We have measures for two tests of 
the socio-economic status hypothesis: father’s annual income, and 
Prestige of his occupation. Income makes no difference in 
Consciousness, but it does in optimism. Students whose fathers have 
annual incomes of $5,000 or more are more likely than those with 
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fathers who make less than $5,000 to be optimistic about their career 
chances relative to whites, as is seen in a comparison of lines (c) and 
(d). When status is measured by prestige of father’s occupation, the 
relation is different; students of blue collar fathers are less likely than 
those of white collar fathers to be racially conscious. However, among 
the racially conscious, the sons of white collar fathers are more opti- 
mistic (compare lines (e) and (£)). High parental income and occu- 
pational prestige are associated with optimistic career evaluations. 
The pessimists appear to be ambitious young men who have had to 
watch financial matters cautiously to pursue their education. Their 
economic limitations coupled with their ambition may have sensitized 
their racial evaluations. Thus the lower-class upwardly mobile youth 
may be less conscious of his race, as he has had the possibility to 
advance himself, But if he is conscious of his race, he is most pessi- 
mistic about his relative chances. 


Ambiguity of Status and Exposure to 
Conflicting Norms 


We have one measure of different kinds of exposure to the status 
conflict, and that is the kind of undergraduate college attended. We 
distinguish by source of support (public or private) and location 
(South or not) four kinds of institutions. Southern colleges would 
expose the student to a more consistent status definition. In the pri- 
vate colleges, however, this may be in effect a preparation for the 
protected occupation. These are the schools which the black bour- 
geoisie attends (Frazier, 1957). On the other hand, in Northem 
colleges, Negro students are subjected to more ambiguous experiences; 
especially in the publicly-supported institutions, state or municipal, 
there may be a strong norm for racial equality among faculty and 
students which is frequently contradicted by actual social and 
economic conditions. 

Comparison of lines (g) through (j) tends to support this hypo- 
thesis. Graduates of at poe Nili are Keii sia to express 
racial saliency, and those who do are most optimistic. Graduates 0 
Northern public institutions are the most pessimistic for their future 
careers. Graduates of Northern private schools express saliency of the 
racial issue as much as the graduates from public colleges, but they 
are more optimistic. The small number of graduates from Southern 
public institutions feel the racial issue most strongly and are inclin 
to be pessimistic. It is likely that these students who were able to entet 
medical school after attending Southern Negro colleges are somewhal 

unusual and have overcome a great degree of hardship which is 18 
flected in their attitudes, Attendance at a private college, in the South 
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and to a lesser degree in the North, is indicative of expectation of a 
protected career. 


Racial Consciousness and Career Decisions 
and Preferences 


What effects, if any, do these racial orientations of Negro medical 
students have upon their career decisions and preferences? Five as- 
pects of a career, some for which we have more than one measure, are 
used to observe the effect of racial orientation on career: time of 


TABLE 3 
RACIAL SALIENCY AND CAREER PLANS AND Co: 
Saliency 
Low High 
All Optimists _Pessimists 
a, Decided to become physician 
after high school 25.9% 57.1% 64.9% 50.0% 
b. ses strong commitment to 
medicine as a career 37.9 44.9 50.7 44.0 
c. Field of medicine interested in: 
General Practice 41.7 30.0 28.6 31.4 
Internal Medicine 8.3 20.0 21.4 18.6 
Obstetrics 12.5 14.3 14.3 14.3 
Surgery 8.3 15.7 24.3 7.1 
All with Negro clientele (i.e., 
i the four specialties listed) 70.8 80.0 88.6 714 
- Given great deal of thought to 
specialty choice g 43.3 50.0 53.9 46.3 
e. Quite certain of special 
choice $ a 35.5 48.1 55.3 44.3 
f. Prefer to practice medicine in 
area other than South 50.0 56.8 48.0 66.7 
8 Would not like to practice 
medicine in South 55.6 71.5 60.8 75.3 
h. Preferred size of place to 
practice in: 
250,000 or more 73.3 59.0 56.6 61.3 
50,000 - 250,000 16.7 23.1 26.3 20.0 
_. Smaller than 50,000 10.0 17.9 17.1 26.3 
i, Meng number of features con- 
sidered as hi important 
for job has Mean 6.70 7.53 7.83 7.26 


N° = 100% 30 156 76 80 


° Numbers vary somewhat because of no anwsers. 
To save space the vonod parigi are omitted, eg., 74.1% of 


al low-salient respondents decided to become before or during high 
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decision to enter medicine; commitment to medicine as a career; deci- 
sions on choice of specialty; preferences for location of practice; and 
evaluations of job characteristics. Relevant data are given in Table 3. 
The three groups are sharply distinct in their career plans and 
expectations. The students who were not conscious of race differences 
in their career chances made the earliest decision to become physicians, 
but were least committed to medicine as a career or to any specialty 
choice. They also checked in a list of job features the fewest features 
as indispensible or important for their medical careers. The non-salient 
group represents the picture of a detached group who made an early 
ut not well considered occupational decision to which they feel little 
commitment, and who have neither given much thought to their 
future nor made plans for it. Among the racially salient students the 
optimists provide the strongests contrast. Two-thirds of them had only 
decided to enter medicine after high school, but the optimists are now 
the most strongly committed to medicine and to their careers; they 
have given the most thought to their specialty and are now most cer- 
tain of their specialty choice. 

The field of medicine in which the students intended to work 
and the location of their future practice give some clues on the nature 
of the motivation of the different groups. The specialty choices of the 
optimists are the most likely to have a definite Negro clientele, and 
the choices of non-salients are the least likely to have a definite Negro 
clientele. Specialties included in the classification of definite Negro 
clientele are general practice, internal medicine, obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, and surgery. The differences in the pessimists and the opti- 
mists stem mainly from the more frequent choice of surgery by 
optimists, which is the only appreciable difference in the specialty 
choices. 

The students were asked a question on the geographic area where 
they would prefer to practice and where they did not want to prac- 
tice medicine. The pessimists wanted to practice in areas other than 
the South; the optimists chose the South as a place to practice most 
often, though only slightly more than the non-salient group. The non- 
salient youths tended to have the least commitment to a particular 
geographic area for their practice. These findings tend to dovetail 
the status ambiguity findings. In addition, the non-salient group pre 


ferred to practice in a large city, while the optimist tended to prefer 
a small town. 


Discussion 


These data were collected from all classes of Howard Medical 
School in 1958. When the freshman class graduated in 1962, Gunna 
Myrdal (1962) delivered the commencement address exhorting the 
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group to give up the idea of a protected clientele if they want to 
assert equal rights in other ways. From our data it seems that he 
talked mainly to the group which we have called the optimists. Their 
own background is a segregated society, but they represent that part 
of the Negro group who have achieved the best possible terms within 
that situation. In addition, their white-collar background is most likely 
to reflect occupations where Negro clientele is certain, the preponder- 
ance of optimists is even more pronounced. This group in turn has 
decided after long deliberation on a medical career, especially one in 
which they can repeat the pattern of taking advantage of segregation; 
in a specialty with mainly Negro clientele, in a town of a size unlikely 
to have another Negro physician, and especially in the South. They 
give the picture which Frazier describes in Black Bourgeoisie of coming 
from the established Negro upper or middle class, attending a college 
of the United Negro College Fund, or if more prosperous and able - 
an integrated Northern private college, deciding on medicine as a 
career relatively late but now planning to have a secure career. 

The other groups represent two contrasts to this approach: apathy 
and uncertain struggle. The non-salient group can be said to represent 
apathy; in fact, the manner in which they were defined—giving no- 

ifference responses to a series of questions—can be indicative of 
apathy by itself. A composite picture gives an almost classic stereo- 
type: growing up in a low-income family, early decision to become a 
physician, without much commitment to the profession or definite 
career plans, attendance at a Southern private college; all these charac- 
teristics fit the progress of the intelligent, passive member of the 
minority group. Within this framework, he does not need to worry 
about racial difference in career chances. On the other side, the pessi- 
mist does worry about his reduced chances as a Negro. He was likely 
to be educated in a non-Southern state or municipal university with 
its inherent status ambiguity and conflict. He has not given as much 
thought to his future as the optimist, but is definite that he does not 
want the segregated, protected practice. He is least likely to prefer 
Surgery, and especially, he is definite about not practicing in the South. 

The realities of professional segregation in the South and dis- 
crimination in the North, as shown in Table 1, interfere at all points 
with true professional identification. Expression of belief in equality 
of chances is seen not as acceptance in the professional community, 
but as an expression of apathy. The students who expressed a realiza- 
tion of the difference would either manipulate the situation for their 
own advantage or be conscious of the ambiguities and conflict inherent 
in the disadvantage. This last group—which are now the pessimists 
~are likely to be the agents of change, of making possible identifica- 
tion as professionals on a universalistic point of view, watched by the 
apathetic group and sometimes fought by the opportunistic optimists. 
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Group Identification Among Negroes: 
An Empirical Analysis* 


Donald L. Noel 


Some kind of positive group identification or loyalty is a pre- 
requisite for the stability of any specific group in a multi-group en- 
vironment. Indeed, “society—social structure of every sort—rests upon 
loyalties: upon attitudes and actions directed at supporting groups, 
ideas, and institutions” (11, p. 5). Nevertheless, despite the univer- 
sality of group loyalty, social scientists who study minority groups 
have generally stressed negative group identification—variously la- 
beled withdrawal, rejection or self-hatred. Actually a minority group 
provides its members an abundance of both gratifying and depriving 
experiences and group identification—positive as well as negative—is 
a product of these experiences. Minority group members are, then, 
caught in a conflict which theoretically gives rise to “a typically am- 
bivalent attitude . . . toward their own group” (16, p. 177). j 

This ambivalence implies that group identification is a multi- 
dimensional phenomenon which cannot be adequately characterized 
in terms of a single continuum ranging from group self-hatred to 
group pride (see also 1, p. 492). Moreover, a survey of the literature 
reveals discussion of several types of both positive and negative group 
identification. The various types of pride (ethnocentric, nation ic, 
militant and non-defensive) appear to be largely independent but the 
various types of self-hatred (personal, general, segmental and defen- 
sive) appear to be intrinsically related, perhaps scalable. We suggest, 
then, that group identification and its positive component are multi- 
dimensional while group self-hatred may be uni-dimensional. A brief 
review of the various types of group identification generally supports 
this contention. 

Ethnocentric group pride or chauvinism has been discussed by 


° ‘The writer is indebted to the Cornell Study of Intergroup Relations for 
the data used in this paper. The Cornell Study, conducted en 1948 and 
1952, was supported by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and by 
ohn P. Dean, Edward A. Suchman, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. This cody 

ed Eu chapter V of the writer's Correlates of Anti-White Prejudice, unpul 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1961. 
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many writers (e.g., 2, 13 and 18) and may be characterized as the 
tendency to assert or defend the in-group, right or wrong, and to 
accept positive stereotypes about the in-group. Nationalistic pride is 
illustrated by Negroes whose race pride is “built on the contemporary 
achievements of Negroes in the caste system” (19, p. 93) and is linked 
to ethnocentric pride via the Negro who manifests pride in the positive 
acts (as defined by whites) of any Negro anywhere. Both nationalistic 
and ethnocentric pride imply a tendency to clutch at any and all 
straws in an attempt to combat an underlying feeling of inferiority? 
Militant group pride, a type originally suggested by Rose, centers 
around the expression of identification via concern with protest and is 
exhibited by participants in the sit-in movement, the NAACP and 
other minority protest organizations and activities. Finally, non- 
defensive group pride is exhibited by the individual who “shows satis- 
factions derived from group membership, without claiming race 
superiority or showing excessive defensiveness” (13, p. 176). Such 
ideal group loyalty is rare, particularly in minority groups. 
Widespread negative identification, on the other hand, is unique 
to minority groups. Lewin, who introduced the concept of group selt- 
hatred, views antipathy toward one’s own group as a resultant of (1) 
the adoption of majority attitudes and values; and (2) the inability 
to escape membership in the group even though membership results 
in severe restrictions on personal opportunity (16, pp. 164, 176-177, 
189, and 191-192). Lewin alludes, without elaboration, to the existence 
of several varieties of self-hatred (16, pp. 186-187) and subsequent 
writers have systematized this area to some extent. In particular R. B. 
Johnson’s concept of the generalizability of the self-hating sentiment 
appears to be a useful mode of classification (15, pp. 236-238). Using 
this concept, which is implicit in Lewin, we can distinguish personal, 
segmental and general disparagement or self-hatred.? Personal self- 
hatred is focused on rejection of one’s self and can readily be ex- 
plained in terms of Meadian social psychology as the incorporation of 
the negative attitudes and responses directed toward the minority 
individual by members of the majority group. Segmental disparage 
ment involves the rejection of a specific segment of the in-group (eg» 
the “lower class”) while general disparagement involves rejection 0 


1 Thus Rose says that “the blatant, nationalistic claim to the cultural achieve- 
ments of Negroes with whom there is no cultural contact . . - indicates an W0- 
conscious assumption . . . that race is important for achievement . » - and a 
feeling that they are inferior and must hunt far afield for something to be proud 
of” (19, p. 92). See also (18, pp. 268-269). 

2 Lewin’s concept of self-hatred is misleading as a generic label inasmuch 
as most types of negative identification refer to rejection of the group and not 


the self per se. Thus we prefer group disparagement to group self-hatred as 4 
generic label. 
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the entire in-group with the exception of one’s self and perhaps one’s 
intimate in-group associates. Both general and segmental or! 
ment are explicable in terms of the scapegoating mechanism. though 
the majority group may be too powerful to be attacked by a minority 
individual prevented from attaining personal goals because of his 
minority status, the in-group provides an alternative outlet for aggres- 
sion—and group disparagement is one means of expressing this aggres- 
sion. 

A fourth type of negative reaction to group membership, defen- 
siveness, is characterized by a tendency to deny any disadvantages 
in group membership and refusal to perceive any differences between 
the minority and the majority group (13). This type also manifests 
some elements of group pride and therefore appears to constitute a 
mild form of ambivalence in contrast to the severe ambivalence of 
those who manifest both strong group pride and constant group dis- 
paragement. A number of writers (e.g., 13, 15 and 18) discuss this 
response and generally conclude, like Lewin, that ambivalence is 
commonplace among minority persons.* 


An Index of Group Identification 


The theoretical expectation of widespread ambivalence demands 
that a thorough empirical analysis of minority group identification 
utilize independent measures of group pride and disparagement. 
Accordingly group identification is assessed in the present study via 
separate three item indices of militant group pride and general dis- 
paragement. Group pride is manifested by a negative response to two 
or all three of the following items: 


1. I don’t worry much about the race problem because I know 
I can’t do anything about it. , 

2. Do you ever get the feeling that it is just not worth fighting 
for equal treatment for Negroes in this town? 

3. Negroes shouldn't go in business establishments where they 
think they’re not wanted. 


Group disparagement is manifested by an affirmative response to two 
or all three of the following items: 


1. Negroes blame white people for their position but it’s really 
their own fault. 


8 Grossack recognizes the existence of an ambivalent type but he argues that 
both disparagement and ambivalence are less common than they are generally 
considered to be (12, 13). The opposite of ambivalence, neutrality or the absence 
of both positive and negative group sentiments, is a theoretically possible type of 
group identification but is probably rarely found among the members of any stable 
group. 
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2. Ne are always shouting about their rights but have 
nothing to offer. 
3. Generally speaking, Negroes are lazy and ignorant. 


The items in each of these sub-sets are significantly related to each 
other and the two sub-sets are inversely related with a chi square 
value (46.6) significant beyond the .001 level.* This relationship is 
subject to challenge, however, as an artifact of response set. 

Inasmuch as militancy is established solely by negative responses 
and general disparagement by positive responses, our Identifiers (i.€., 
persons who manifest group pride but not disparagement) conceiy- 
ably could include a sizeable proportion of “naysayers” and our Dis- 
paragers (ie. persons who manifest group disparagement but not 
pride) a sizeable proportion of “yeasayers” (see 6). If this were true 
only the Ambivalents (i.e., persons who manifest equivalent amounts 
of pride and of dipan ement) would be validly identified by our 
index. The data indicate, however, that response set is of negligible 
importance in the present measure of group identification. The re- 
sponses of Identifiers (n = 229) and Disparagers (n = 106) to each 
of nine items requiring a positive or negative response indicate that 
Disparagers affirmed only two of the items significantly more often 
than the Identifiers while the reverse, contrary to the response set 
hypothesis, occurred four times.® 

The current need in studies of group identification “is to describe 
and measure the variables—in personality tendencies, in group struc- 
tures, and in the total situation—that determine the extent of group 
solidarity and group withdrawal” (23, p. 224). Thus, data collected as 
part of the Cornell Study of Intergroup Relations from a probability 
srpa of 515 Negroes in Bakersfield, California and Savannah, Geor- 
gia have been analyzed to test various hypotheses regarding the rela- 


wi aia a a to certain aspects of personality structure 


Personality and Group Identification 


Himelhoch has advanced the i 

nas at general hypothesis that amon the 
rr of a disprivileged group “the personality needs which foster 
prejudice toward out-groups also engender prejudice toward the in- 


4 The chi square test of significance is used throughout this paper and @ 


relationship is considered signi i i i 
a Cen sai only if it attains the .05 level of significance 


5 The total of six significant differences tl one 
but the nine items were not chosen to attain oe eg ye aang Rather they 


were chosen by the criteria of relevance (i.e. i gative 
response), availability, and the lack of e ie oy semper 
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group” (14, p. 80). Inasmuch as frustration and authoritarianism have 
reigned as the major psychological correlates of out-group 
for the past twenty-five years, we shall test this hypothesis by exam- 
ining the relationship of each of these two variables to group identifi- 
cation. 

As regards frustration, Lewin maintains that: 


A person for whom the balance [of forces toward and away from group 
membership] is negative will move as far away from the center of 
[group] life as the outside majority permits. He will stay on this barrier 
and be in a constant state of frustration. Actually he will be more frus- 
trated than those members of the minority who keep psychologically 
well inside the group (16, p. 193). 


TABLE 1 
FRUSTRATION 1s NEGATIVELY RELATED TO GROUP IDENTIFICATION 
Frustration 
es n 
Generala Race-linked> 
Group Yes No Yes No. 
Identification (216) (299) (298) (217) 
Identifiers 32% 53% 379% 55% 
Ambivalents 37 34 37 32 
Disparagers 31 13 27 12 
42 = 32; 72 = 22.7; 
p < 001 p < 001 


a Respondent is considered to experience “general” frustration if he a 
sia the following item: Sometimes I feel so frustrated I just feel like smas! 
BS : » 
b anger is considered to experience “race-linked” frustration if he 
ae with the following item: When one Negro does something wrong, the 
whole Negro race suffers for it. 


Although Lewin recognizes that adjustment to the group is conditioned 
by personality factors, he clearly stresses the causal priority of group 
identification in its relation to personality. This interpretation has been 
challenged by subsequent empirical studies and indeed, the relation- 
ship per se has been challenged (22, pp. 304-308). The Cornell data 
do not allow us to establish causal priority but they clearly support 
the Lewinian hypothesis as regards the relation of frustration and 
group identification. Both parts of Table 1 indicate that the frustrated 
are more than twice as likely as the non-frustrated to be Disparagers. 

The second of the two items indexing frustration is especially 
interesting in that it approximates a pure measure of the frustration 
attributable to the fact of racial group membership. Ne who 
believe that “the whole race suffers whenever any Negro does some- 
thing wrong” are much more likely to manifest negative group iden- 
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tification than those who do not share this belief, and it was thought 
that this might account for a large part of the relationship between 
general frustration (“smash things”) and group disparagement. This 
was not the case, however, as the “smash things” item significantly 
differentiates the identification types in both partials of the “race 
suffer” item. 

Previous empirical studies of Jews and Negroes (13, 14 and 18) 
indicate that authoritarianism is also positively associated with group 
disparagement and Radke-Yarrow and Lande report a similar asso- 
ciation een authoritarianism and ethnocentric group pride. The 


TABLE 2 
AvTHORITARIANISM Is NEGATIVELY RELATED TO GROUP IDENTIFICATION 


Authoritarianism® 
Group High Low 
Identification (247) (268) 
Identifiers 28% 60% 
Ambivalents 40 30 
Disparagers 32 10 


x? = 66.5; p < .001 


a Respondent is rated high in authoritarianism if he gives the indicated 
to 2 or all 3 of the following items: (1) children should obey every 
order their parents give without question even if they think the parents are 
wrong (agree); (2) Some say you can't be too careful in your dealings with 
propie while others say that most people can be trusted. From your experience 
wi Sres you agree with more (can’t be too careful); and (3) Prison is too 
good tOr sex . They should be publicly whipped or worse (agree). This 
on ia was not asked in Bakersfield so the following item was substituted: 
‘eat ings go wrong for me, I usually find it’s my own fault (disagree). This 
pr 4 tion weakens the overall relation with up identification because the 
substitute item is positively related to self hatred as well as to militancy. 


data presented in Table 2 confirm the iti i = 

Skee 3 positive relation between au 
pete ra and disparagement, but the qualitative distinction be- 
A een tant and ethnocentric group pride is clearly demonstrated 
by the negative relation between authoritarianism and the present 
index of pride. Where Radke-Yarrow and Lande observe that “the 
[ethnocentric] individual who ‘thinks’ his group is best also accepts 
many of the stereotypes directed against it, and ‘hates’ it, and, on 
occasion, resists identification with it,” the Cornell data suggest that 


€ See 18, p. 268; emphasis added, It seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
aA rs of group disparagement among ethnocentric individuals is a function 
of the in-group’s position in the power structure of the total society. Ethnocentric 
persons are generally authoritarian and, inasmuch as authoritarians tend to iden- 
tify with the stron and reject the weak, such persons might logically be expected 
to reject a weak (minority) in- as well as weak out-groups. This implies 
that group disparagement is rare in the majority group and more common among 
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the individual who expresses a willingness to militantly act in behalf 
of his group is rarely beset by such ambivalence. The relationship 
between group pride and authoritarianism shown here also implies 
a relationship between group pride and generalized prejudice signif- 
icantly different from that generally reported (see 4, pp. 153-154). 


Generalized Prejudice and Group Identification 


Studies of the relationship between in-group and out-group atti- 
tudes have been confined almost entirely to majority group persons. 
Moreover, these studies have focussed exclusively on ethnocentrism 
which posits a positive association between in-group glorification and 
out-group rejection by definition. Adorno, et al., make this explicit 
by stating that: 

Ethnocentrism refers to group relations generally; it has to do not only 

with numerous groups toward which the individual has hostile opinions 

and attitudes but, equally important, with groups toward which he is 

positively disposed (2, p. 102). 


Several writers have generalized this relationship to the entire genus 
of group pride. Thus Bierstedt says that “prejudice ‘for’ entails almost 
inevitably prejudice ‘against’” and that: 
It is unreasonable to ask us both to take pride in our own groups and their 
accomplishments and at the same time to refrain from considering them 
superior. It is the superiority in which we take the pride, And if our 
groups are superior they must be superior to something that is inferior. 
.. . (3, pp. 473, 469; see also 9 and 20). 


However, the inverse relation between in-group and out-group 
attitudes which is characteristic of ethnocentrism should not be con- 
sidered inherent in group pride inasmuch as pride is multi-dimen- 
sional. Indeed, other writers hypothesize very different relations be- 
tween in-group and out-group attitudes. Lewin, for example, argues 
that identification with the in-group is positively associated with 
friendly relations with out-group members (16, pp. 166-167). Roth- 
man stands between Bierstedt and Lewin with the claim that data 
collected from some 200 Jewish adolescents clearly support the hy- 
pothesis of “no correlation between in-group identification and either 
out-group attitudes or out-group associations” (22, p. 309, and 21). 
Rothman cautions that minority group identification is cone and 
many sided but neither he nor Bierstedt nor Lewin explicitly argue 
that different types of in-group pride might relate differently to out- 
group attitudes. 


low status minori ups (e.g., Indians and Negroes) than among those of 
higher status rua zal Japanese-Americans). 
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The Cornell data allow us to test these competing hypotheses by 
relating our measure of group identification to an index of generalized 
peiie The index of generalized prejudice was formed by com- 

ining indices of anti-white and anti-minority prejudice. Anti-white 
prejudice was measured by three social distance items which ask: 

Do you think you would ever find it a little distasteful: 

1. to eat at the same table with a white person? 


2. to dance with a white person? 
3. to have a white person marry someone in your family? 


TABLE 3 
Amonc NEGROES GENERALIZED PREJUDICE IS NEGATIVELY ASSOCIATED 
WITH Group IDENTIFICATION 


Group Identification 


Generalized Identifiers Ambivalents Disparagers 
Prejudice* (229) (180) 106) 
High 18% 25 42 
Medium 28 ey aa” 
Low 54 33 26 


72 = 39.2, p < .001 
a Respondent is classified high in generalized prejudice if he exhibits both 
anti-white and anti-minority prejudice, medium if he exhibits anti-white or anti- 
minority prejudice but not both, and low if he exhibits neither kind of prejudice. 
The indices of anti-white and anti-minority prejudice are described in the text. 


Anti-minority prejudice was measured by the following items: 


1. This country would be better off if there were not so many 
foreigners here. 

2. Generally speaking, Mexicans are shiftless and dirty. 

3. Do you think you would ever find it a little distasteful to go 
to a party and find that most of the people are Jewish? 


Respondents are considered prejudiced on either measure if they give 
an affirmative answer to two or all three of the items with the single 
exception that a Bakersfield Negro is considered prejudiced toward 
whites if he endorses even one of the “distastefuls.” 

int pea | these two indices reveals a positive association (p < 
001, C = 31) between anti-white and anti-minority prejudice and 
also allows us to isolate three degrees of out-group rejection. When 
out-group rejection is then Yule ts in-group identification the data, 
presented in Table 3, manifest the positive relation hypothesized by 
Lewin. l Identifiers are twice as likely as Disparagers to score low on 
generalized prejudice and only half as likely to score high. The posi- 
tive relation between group disparagement and out-group rejection 
is well established (e.g., see 8, 14 and 18), but the relation between 
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out-group rejection and group pride is apparently a function of the 
type of group pride. Moreover, where Rothman suggests that height- 
ened minority group identification (type unspecified) may deteriorate 
intergroup relations by promoting separation and social insulation, 
the present data suggest that a militant group pride uncontaminated 
by group disparagement is functional for the integration of the total 
society. 


Social Structure and Group Identification 


A basic proposition of sociology in general and reference group 
theory in particular asserts that the groups we (aspire to) belong to 
exert a significant influence on our actions and attitudes. This should 
be no less true of attitudes toward in-groups per se than of attitudes 
toward other objects. Thus it is our purpose in this section to analyze 
the effect upon group identification of differential location in the social 
structure as indexed by region, social class, interracial contact and 
organizational participation.” . 

In light of the regional variations in the pattern of race relations 
in the United States, it seems reasonable to hypothesize a more nega- 
tive group identification among Southern Negroes than among those 
in other sections of the country. This is not substantiated, however, 
as Bakersfield and Savannah Negroes distributed among the three 
group identification types in an almost identical manner. Neverthe- 
less, there are distinct but cancelling regional tendencies with respect 
to the components of group identification. The difference regarding 
group pride is in the expected direction although not significant 
(p <.10); but, contrary to our hypothesis, the Bakersfield respon- 
dents are significantly (p < .01) more likely to manifest group dis- 
paragement than are the Savannah respondents. This community 
difference remains unexplained although it might be that the existence 
of more effective organizations for combatting discrimination in the 
Southern community may partially account for the reversal of our 
expectation.’ This possibility plus the significant relationship between 


7 Basic sociological variables such as sex, marital status, and age bear no 
sizeable relation to group identification (with the single exception that even when 
ssa is held constant Negroes aged 55 or ta are more likely to manifest 
group disparagement than are younger Negroes), 

b Analysis of field eat ee indicate that Savannah Negroes are better 
organized to combat discrimination than Negroes in Bakersfield and this is sub- 
Stantiated by the fact that 95 per cent of the Southern but only 58 per cent 
of the Western respondents felt that the local NAACP Chapter was doing at least 
a “fairly good” job. The figures were 41 and 20 per cent respectively for a hea 
good” job. Consistent with this idea of community variations in organization’ 
effectiveness, previous studies are inconsistent in their findings reps 

erences in group disparagement among Negroes (see 23, pp. 213-215). 
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p identification and participation in protest organizations, shown 
in Table 4, suggests that organizations which successfully combat 
discrimination may minimize self-hatred in the minority community 
in general. 

If we make the seemingly reasonable assumption that Negro 
Americans generally participate in all-Negro organizations, we may 
hypothesize that membership in organizations in general (ie. re- 
gardless of type) is positively associated with group identification. 
This is consistent with Grodzin’s observation that Semis to the group 
is founded upon loyalty to the various constituent sub-groups (11, 
p. 29). The data support the hypothesis when membership in at least 
one puma is the only criterion applied. However, when mem- 
bers of the NAACP are deleted from the sample and the data re- 


TABLE 4 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE 1s POSITIVELY ASSOCIATED WITH GROUP IDENTIFICATION 


NAACP Member 
Group Yes No 
Identification (77) (438) 
Identifiers 42 
Ambivalents rd 
Disparagers 6 23 


2=134, p < .001 


analyzed, the relationship is no longer significant although it does 
approximate significance (p < .10). ger signif 8 
Social class as an important dimension of social structure has also 
frequently been posited as a major determinant of group identifica- 
tion. Generally it has been argued that upper-class minority persons 
are ere likely to exhibit group disparagement than are lower-class 
persons.® The rationale for this belief stresses that members of the 
de per class see lower-class behavior as the cause of prejudice and 
omit ies sue and, therefore, they blame the lower class for their 
ofa pi ee status. This implies that lower-class persons less 
th ew Pin er their own behavior or that of the upper classes as 
e cause of prejudice and discrimination and, therefore, they manifest 
cup dopisano less frequently. As Table 5 indicates, the Cornell 
ti © not support this position. When we use education and occu- 
k pe as a i indices of class status, the data not only indicate 
kis upper-class Negroes are significantly more likely to identify with 
the in-group (a topic rarely discussed in the literature) but also that 


-Seo B, p. B10: 10: PO BLOE aA ASIL, On tho other hand, Cro: 
sack (13) diverges from general ni Whee je other hand, 
strata are most likely to EDIS MRC a S that the less privileged 
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they are less likely to disparage the in-group than are lower-class 
Negroes. 

Two cautions pertaining to the interpretation of the rela 
between class and group disparagement are necessary. First, attitudes 
toward the in-group—whether minority or majority—may simply re- 
flect inter-class hostilities (see 23, p. 219 and 19, p. 91). Thus, since 
it has been suggested that class distinctions are more important in the 
Negro than in the white community (7, p. 416), it is conceivable that our 
index of group disparagement is primarily measuring inter-class hostil- 
ity. Although we cannot completely partial out the effect of the class 


TABLE 5 
Soctat Crass, as MEASURED By EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION, 
is AssociaTep POSITIVELY WITH Group IDENTIFICATION 


Social Class 
Education® Occupational Status? 

Group High Low High Medium Low 

Identification (105) (410) (53) (99) (147) 
a EE eee 
Identifiers 12% 37% 171% 41% 40% 
Ambivalents 24 38 19 43 37 
Disparagers 4 25 4 15 23 
x? = 45.7; p < .001 x? = 27.2; p< .001 


è High education category includes high school graduates and those who 
attended college; all others are classified as low in education. 

> High occupation category includes professionals and a ging and white 
collar; medium includes skille and semi-skilled workers; and low occupational 
status includes laborers and domestics. N is reduced to 299 because not all 
respondents were employed. 


factor in the present study, it is clear that ben disparagement is not 
entirely attributable to class because a considerable proportion of 
Negroes endorse statements which relate to (alleged) shortcomings 
primarily due to their own class. For example, over 20 per cent of the 
upper status Negroes—who should initiate and lead an action pro- 
EE ears that “Negroes are always shouting about their rights but 

ave nothing to offer.” A second caution regarding the class-dispar- 
agement relationship concerns the fact that we are dealing with gen- 
eral self-hatred (ie., disparagement) and, therefore, cannot confi- 
dently draw conclusions about personal self-hatred. It is not usually 
clear which type of self-hatred is being discussed in the literature, 
but Frazier indicates the relevance of the distinction in stating that 
the repression by upper-status Negroes of hostilities felt toward whites 
results in a self-hatred “which may appear from their behavior to be 
directed towards the Negro masses bat which in reality is directed 
against themselves” (10, p. 226). This distinction offers a possible but 
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not convincing explanation of the contradiction between our finding 
and the expectation derived from the literature. 

While most minority persons must of necessity maintain certain 
functional contacts with members of the dominant group, a much 
smaller proportion experience intimate interpersonal contact across 

oup lines. Reference group theory suggests, however, that these 

ew will be particularly disposed to self-hatred due to the relative 

nature of status and deprivation. That is, Negroes who experience 

intimate interracial contact will be more aware of their own lack of 

opportunities and privileges, as compared to their white friends, and, 
TABLE 6 

INTERRACIAL SoctAL Contact 1s Posrrivety RELATED To GROUP IDENTIFICATION, 


BUT FRIENDSHIP CONTACT 1s NOT SIGNIFICANTLY RELATED 
TO GROUP IDENTIFICATION 


Interracial Contact 
| Sociala Friendship? 


Group r Yes No Yes No 
Identification (77) (438) (236) (279) 
Identifiers 55% 43 42) 46 
Ambivalents 38 a ig Ag 
Disparagers 8 23 20 21 
72 = 9.0; p< 02 72 = 0.89; p<.70 


* Respondent is classified as having social contact with whites if he does 
ke RT g of a social nature (e.g, going to a sports event together or visiting 
p other’s homes) with any of the whites with whom he has contact. 
nae “am ondent is classified ‘as having friendship contact with whites if he 
ipea ee white contact a friend as opposed to being someone he just 


therefore, more likely to express resentment of their status via group 
disparagement. Table 6 indicates that the available data definitely 
do not support this theoretical derivation, Indeed, participation in 
informal social relations with whites proves to be associated positively 
with group identification. The attribute of having at least one white 
friend as opposed to none does not manifest this relationship to group 
identification but neither does it support the derived hypothesis. The 
friendship index is, moreover, a questionable indicator of interper- 
sonal intimacy as it is not related to anti-white prejudice whereas 
social contact is negatively related (p < .001) to prejudice. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Data collected from 515 Negroes in two American communities 
provide an opportunity to test a number of hypotheses regarding the 
correlates of minority group identification. A review of the literature 
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suggests that group identification is a multi-dimensional phenomenon 
and, therefore, our findings cannot be generalized beyond the confines 
of militant group pride and general disparagement. However, within 
the limits of this pattern of group identification, the Cornell data 
justify three major conclusions. 

First, the data confirm Himelhoch’s hypothesis that among mi- 
nority persons the personality characteristics associated with rejection 
of (i.e., prejudice toward) out-groups are also correlates of rejection 
of the in-group. Both authoritarianism and frustration manifest ere 
negative relations to group identification. Second, this is parallel 
by a striking similarity of the social correlates of out-group and in- 
group attitudes among Negroes. In contradiction of prevalent hy- 
potheses, education, occupation and interracial (social) contact are 
positively related to group identification and organization member- 
ship and age also bear approximately the same relation to group iden- 
tification as to anti-white and anti-minority prejudice.!° The similarity 
of social correlates is less clear-cut with respect to sex, marital status 
and region. However, the Cornell data indicate that the relation of 
sex to prejudice is highly variable dependent upon the dimension of 
prejudice involved and that the marital status and regional correlates 
of prejudice toward whites do not extend to prejudice toward minority 
out-groups. 

Consistent with the first two conclusions, the third conclusion is 
that in the population studied attitude toward the in-group is posi- 
tively related to attitude toward out-groups. This challenges the belief 
that the rejection of out-groups is an almost inevitable concomitant of 
in-group pride and suggests that an unequivocally positive group 
identification can be functional for societal integration. The differ- 
ences in the findings and inferences of the present study as compared 
to previous researches underscore the necessity of specifying the 
type(s) of group identification under consideration. Such specifica- 
tion is pre-requisite to further advances in our understanding of the 
causes, processes, and consequences of group identification. 
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Status Position, Mobility, and Ethnic 
Identification of the Negro 


Seymour Parker and Robert Kleiner 


A considerable body of literature has emerged concerning the 
relationship between the Negro’s social status position and his “racial” 
or ethnic identification (ie. his attitudes toward, and feelings of 
kinship with, other Negroes). This literature fails to distinguish 
between attitudes of those socialized in a given status position and 
those who have moved into that position. The purpose of this study 
is to investigate not only the relationship between ethnic identification 
and status position, but also between identification and mobility. 
Research efforts in this area have encountered serious methodological 
problems, such as eliciting directly an individual's private attitudes 
toward this emotionally-charged subject. Consequently, the literature 
often represents inferences from oblique questionnaire probes or 
clinical-type interviews with unrepresentative samples. Another pur- 
pose of this paper is to determine whether our results can be en- 
compassed within a unified conceptual framework. : s 

The issue of ethnic identification is currently a controversial topic 
within the Negro community itself, In recent issues of popular ay 
journals, Lomax (1960) and Fuller (1963) accuse the dominant 
(mainly middle-class) Negro leadership of being white carbon 
copies” and of feeling covert contempt for the Negro masses. In the 
professional literature, one of the most widely-known theses on the 
relationship between status position and ethnic attitudes of Negroes is 
Frazier’s Black Bourgeoisie (1957). Frazier maintains that upper- and 
middle-class Negroes are ambivalent, both toward the wider Negro 
community and the white middle class with which they identify. These 
Negroes internalize many of the negative or patronizing white middle- 
class attitudes toward the Negro masses; in addition, they resent their 
own inability to disassociate thmeselves from their ethnic group, 
which is regarded as a barrier to their social mobility aspirations. 
Their internalization of white middle-class goals and values and the 
concomitant nonacceptance by the white community, engender “a 
tility toward the very group they wish to emulate. These individuals 
often compensate for their devalued self-image as Negroes and for 
their marginal position in the white community by becoming leaders 
in the Negro community. Frazier does not consider the relative effect 
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on such reactions of mobility into the Negro status position, or 
of socialization within these positions. is one of the major issues 
to be considered in this ; 

Bakoa grup teaches ANa by: Eyan (1942) and 
Merton (1957), provides a wider context for Frazier’s ideas about the 
dilemma of the “black bourgeoisie.” In fact, Hyman ness, p. 84) 
cites N identification patterns as a special instance of reference 
group vior, and Lewin (1948) makes use of the same formulations 
in his discussions of the Jewish group. The inence of Merton's 

tion on reference theory for Frazier’s characterization can 

illustrated by the following: 

The marginal man pattern represents the special case in a relatively 
closed social system in which the members of one group [the “black 
bourgeoisie”) take as a positive frame of reference the norms of e 
group from which they are excluded in principle [non-acceptance by the 
white middle-class]. Within such a social structure, anticipatory sociali- 
zation [expectation of acceptance by white middle class] becomes 
dysfunctional [acceptance of negative stereotypes about Negroes and of 
white middle-class values and goals] for the individual who becomes 
the victim of aspirations he cannot achieve and hopes he cannot satisfy” 
(Merton, 1957, p. 266). i 


In this paper, we intend to utilize concepts from reference group 
theory to Ermen the ethnic identification patterns of socially wile 
and non-mobile Negroes. 
In a given status position there are three types of individuals: 
socialized at that level (i.e., “stable” individuals), those who 
have experienced upward mobility, and those who have been down- 
wardly mobile. How is the ethnic identification of these types of 
individuals related to their reference group behavior? We assume that 
the ethnic attitudes of socially mobile individuals are determined by 
the reference values of their former status level (ie, parental 
position), and of their current level. On the basis of this assumption, 
be the attitudes of mobile individuals to include components 
of bo cost levels, For example, the individual currently in a status 
shied ave s tive Fines toward Negroes, but who has come 
f comparatively positive attitudes, will exhibit more 
positive attitudes than “stable” persons at his present level. Specific 


edictions flowi at his pr c 
pi a pone lowing from this general rationale will be presented in a 


Procedure 


The data for this paper were collected as part of a lar oject* 
investigating the relationship between pial illness and the dis- 


1 Supported by Research Grant M-3047, National Institutes of Health, 
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ancy between aspiration and achievement. Information was 

ered from two different ulations: (1) a chiatric sample 
tN = 1,423) admitted as pease out-patients to biem and 
private agencies during the period March 1, 1960-May 15, 1961; 
and (2) a sample drawn from the Philadelphia Negro community 
(N = 1,489). Individuals in the two samples were Negroes, age 20 to 
60 years, living in Philadelphia; both they and their parents had been 
born within the continental United States. Since this report is 
concerned only with data collected for the community sample, the 
description of the procedure will be limited to this group. 

The interview instrument was a 206-item questionnaire, designed 
for a person-to-person interview in the home, The questionnaire was 
introduced to the respondent as part of a study concerned with the 
attitudes and health status of the Philadelphia Negro, conducted 
jointly by the institutions with which the authors were affiliated. The 
28 interviewers were also Negroes, age 20 to 60 years, with a mean 
education of 15.1 years. The initial objective was 1,500 community 
interviews, with a 1/200 probability of selection for any given indi- 
vidual. The sampling procedure was divided into a five-stage design, 
based on stratified and proportionate sampling. 

In the coding procedure reliability checks were made between: 
(1) the Project Directors; (2) each of the Project Directors and the 
supervisor of the two coders; (3) the supervisor and each coder; 
(4) the coders, The average reliabilities at all levels were over 
90 percent. 

Since the project involved a Negro sample, a class index based on 
the various criteria of social status mentioned by members of the 
Philadelphia Negro community itself was developed. Respondents 
were asked: “What things do you think of when you decide what 
social class a person belongs to? Choose three from the list, in order 
of importance.” The list included one’s education, neighborhood, 
income, family background, occupation, color of skin, member- 
ship organizations, enta in the community, and any other factor 
specified. In order to weight the responses for importance, a first 
choice was multiplied by three, a second by two, and a third by 
one; the weighted choices were summed for every response category. 
The three components of the index were weighted according to the 
relative difference in the summed weighted scores for each category 


Public Health Service, Bethesda, Maryland. The community survey was conducted 
by National Analysts, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. The authors wish to express ed 
appreciation to Miss Judith Fine for her invaluable assistance in preparing 
Paper for publication. 

2 Jefferson Medical College and the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
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(education, 4.4; income, 2.5; and occupation, unweighted ).? Measures 
of each of the selected index components were collapsed into a seven- 
step scale so that these relative weights would be the principal 
determinants of the index score. Rather than use occupational prestige 
scales developed with primarily white populations, a new seven-step 
occupational scale was developed from a special study of a Negro 
sub-sample. The final index score for any individual was determined 
as follows: By > 


(Education X 4.4) + (Income X 25) + (Occupati 


The index score for housewives was determined by usin 
spondentť’s own educational level, and the income and occupational 
level of the head of household. The social status scores for the 
community sample were divided into four approximately equal groups, 
designated as status position 1 (lowest) through 4 (highest). Sub- 
sequent sections of this paper will focus on data showing a consistent 
increase or decrease from position 1 to 4. 

In the present paper, 16 items from the 206-item interview 
ne will be evaluated. The paper will be divided into three 
sections: 

(1) The distribution, by status position, of responses for each of 
the 16 items will be presented. 

(2) The proportion of individuals, by status position, showing 
each of three types of ethnic identification response patterns will be 
determined, These response configurations (ambivalence, consistent 
weak, and consistent positive, identification) are defined in terms of 
combinations of selected responses to each of six pairs of questions 
involving different hypothetical conditions:4 


Situation 1: reaction to “passing” vs. reaction to favorable 

De. (“award”) headline; 

Situation 2: reaction to unfavorable (“arrest”) headline vs. re- 

: action to favorable headline; 

Situation 3: reaction to “passing” vs. reaction to unfavorable 
headline; 


8 Although occupation was used as a component of the final index, it was 
not selected as the third most important dotecnubtant of social status, We had 
included numerous questionnaire items on occupation, under the assumption that 
this would be an area of major concern to our population. 


4 For in a considering the questions covered in Situation 6: anger at a 


friend’s passin 5 and condoning a Negro’s arrest, or, conversely, condoning & 
friend’s passin and an assumption of discrimination against the arrested Negro, 
oy be considered ambivalence patterns; condoning a friend’s “passing” coupled 
witl condoning a Negro’s arrest, may be considered a consistent weak identifi- 
cation pattern; anger at a friend’s “passing,” combined with an assumption of 


discrimination against the arrested Ni istent positive 
identification pattern, egro, may be considered a consistent pos 
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Situation 4: reasons for reactions in pair of questions under 


Situation 1; 

Situation 5: reasons for reactions in pair of questions under 
Situation 2; 

Situation 6: reasons for reactions in pair of questions under 
Situation 3. 


In the definition of Situations 1-6, those responses were selected 
that showed a systematic relationship to status position. 

(3) The relationship between type of identification a 
pattern (i.e., ambivalence, weak, or positive) and educational mobility 
(ie, upward, downward, or stable) will be analyzed. 

It is important to note that, since all data are based on interviews, 
we cannot distinguish between an individual's private or public 
expression; however, we can point out the nature of his conflicts, as 
reflected by his responses. : 

All the data discussed are significant at less than the .001 level of 
confidence, unless otherwise indicated. 


Results 
1. Relationship Between Questionnaire Items and Status Position 


a. Aspirations for self-and for hypothetical son. Frazier’s thesis 
states that the Nowe Caer peciaie Pais e the values and goals of 
the white middle and upper classes. This is consistent with reference 
group theory, which predicts that an individual or group moving 
toward a higher status position will incorporate the goals and values 
of the aspired group. Educational aspirations of graduate school 
(Level 7, Table 1) for a hypothetical son, a highly-prized goal in the 
white community, increase in occurrence from status position 1 
(lowest) through 4 (highest). On the other hand, the number of 
individuals who would be satisfied with some high school or high 
school graduation (Levels 3 and 4, Table 1) for a hypothetical son 
decreases from position 1 through 4. 

Occupational aspirations at the professional level (Level 7, 
Table 1) for a hypothetical son were expected to increase from 
position 1 through 4; this expectation is confirmed. On the other hand, 
those with occupational aspirations for a hypothetical son at Levels 1 
and 2 (ie., unskilled and semi-skilled) and 3 and 4 (ie, skilled 
and clerical), decrease from position 1 through 4. 

It was predicted that occupational aspirations for oneself would 
also rise with status position. The percentage of those as iring to 
occupational Levels 1 and 2 (ie., unskilled and semi-s ed) di- 
minishes from the lowest to the highest status position (see Table 1). 
Conversely, aspirations to occupational levels 3 and 4 (i.e. skilled and 
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clerical), 5 and 6 (i., minor professional and business), and 7 
(i.e., major professions) increase from the lowest to the highest 
position. 

The percentage of those with income aspirations at the highest 
level (Level 7, Table 1) increases from status position 1 through 4. The 
percentage of those aspiring only to Levels 3 and 4, however, decreases 
with increasing status position. 

In summary, data on educational, occupational, and income goal 
striving for self and hypothetical son confirm the prediction that 


TABLE 1 
ASPIRATIONS FOR SELF AND HYPOTHETICAL Son, By SoctaL Status Posrrion® 


Occupation-Son  Income-Self  Education-Son Occupation-Self 


Aspiration Social Status Social Status Social Status Social Status 
Level Peete aaa d 1 8 3 4 


hh tf kppp pp pp pp ph 

land2 CECT ORA N RSSG 13.10 5 3 
3and4 17 28 34 38 63 49 39 16 OMSIT 319 16 12 -7 
5 and 6 17 19 19 36 19 36 39 39 62 66 61 53 21 21 17 18 
7 1 2 612 6 18 22 44 12 19 22 39 47 53 64 71 

° Each percentage is based on the total number of individuals in any given 
social status group. 

Position 1: N = 354. 

Position 2: N = 350. 

Position 3: N = 386. 

Position 4: N = 382, 

Position Unknown: N = 17 (Excluded from analyses), 

Any total percentage < 99 for a given status group reflects those in indi- 


viduals for whom status posi 
tis paoul ian. position could be computed, but who gave no response to 


internalization of prevailing attitudes in the larger white community 
will increase with status position. 


b. Blue or white collar occupational preferences. Since white 
collar-high prestige occupations are valued by the white middle and 
upper classes, we predicted an increasing preference for these occu- 
pations, from position 1 through 4, Conversely, an increasing prefer- 
ence for blue collar-low prestige occupations was predicted as status 
position goes down from 4 through 1. For each of three choice 
situations (Set I, II, and III, Table 2) these predictions are confirmed. 

c. Racial composition of achieved or actual) and aspired neigh- 
borhood. Another characteristic eral to the Bis doriai 
by Frazier is a desire to live in predominantly white communities. 

Reference group theory predicts similar preferences for individuals 

aspiring to membership in some coveted group. In the present study, 

respondents were asked to describe the racial composition of the 
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neighborhood in which they actually resided, and of a neighborhood 
in which they would like to live. The percentage of those describing 
their actual neighborhood as “predominantly white” (ie. encom- 
passing responses of “almost all white,” “mixed-mostly white,” and 
“half-and-half” ) increases from status position 1 through 4 (i.e. 6%, 
7%, 8%, and 9%, respectively). The small number of cases in each 
status group precludes any statistical evaluation. As status position 
' rises, there is also an increase in the proportion of respondents 
describing their neighborhood as “mixed-mostly Negro” (i.e. 53%, 
58%, 64%, and 66%, respectively), and a decrease in the proportion 
TABLE 2 


Buve orn Warre COLLAR OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES, 
sy Socia Stratus Posrrion® 


Social Status 
Blue/White Collar he 
Preference 1 2 3 4 
% Jo Jo h 
Set I: 
Bricklayer @ $120/week 53 41 35 23 
Teacher @ $90/week 47 58 65 TT 
Set II: 
Machine Oper. @ $100/week 59 52 46 38 
Gov't Clerk @ $80/week 4l 48 54 = 
Set III: ae 46 
Factory Worker @ $80/week 67 65 
Sales (dept. store) @ $60/week 33 35 38 : 


* See footnote to Table 1. 


who live in an “all Negro” neighborhood (ie, 40%, 35%, 28%, and 
24%, respectively). 

It is noteworthy that a majority of eee in each of the four 
status groups describe their actual neigh orhood as “mixed.” These 
findings, if valid, are inconsistent with the generally accepted assump- 
tion that Negroes live in all Negro neighborhoods. It is possible that 
respondents use the characterization “mixed-mostly Negro loosely 
(e.g, a white storekeeper on an otherwise Negro residential block). 
If there is a tendency to exaggerate the “mixed” quality of one’s 
neighborhood, which reflects a desire to live in such a nei borhood, 
the preference for predominantly white neighborhoods should increase 
with status position (as Frazier predicts). Our data show this to 
the case (see Table 3). At the same time, the preference for all Negro 
neighborhoods decreases from position 1 through 4. oe 

Approximately 40 percent of all status groups express “no = 
ence” about the racial composition of an aspired neighbor! = 
is particularly important because the pre-coded response choices 
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not include “no preference”; this response was recorded only at the 
respondent's insistence. These findings could mean either that subjects 
actually have “no preference,” or that they would like to select a 
neighborhood without ere the racial issue. If “no preference” 
actually determines neighborhood choice, moving patterns would be 
more diffuse. In reality, Negroes move into “broken” areas, or those 
already predominantly Negro. It seems more likely that those giving 
a “no preference” response would like to select a neighborhood on a 
basis other than its racial composition, but are not free to do so. 

In summary, the data show that as status position rises, the 
proportion of those describing their actual neighborhood as “mixed” 
or “predominantly white” increases. There is also an increase in those 


TABLE 3 
RACIAL COMPOSITION or Aspmep NEIGHBORHOOD, BY SOCIAL STATUS POSITION? 
per SESS io Sagat or Dene oy ice is Ue male ŘŮ-. 
Social Status 
Racial Composition 1 2 3 4 
% % % Jo 
Almost all white 
Mixed-mostly white wid redominantly 13 21 24 30 
Half-and-half i 
Mixed-mostly Negro 20 21 22 21 
All Negro 26 19 10 5 
No preference 40 38 43 44 


° See footnote to Table 1. 


who aspire to a predominantly white neighborhood, and a decrease in 
those who aspire to an all Negro neighborhood, from position 1 
through 4. These findings confirm the predictions about the relation- 
ship between status and interest in living among whites. 

d. Reactions to hypothetical situations. Frazier predicts a de- 
creasing involvement and identification with the Negro community 
with an increase in status position. Respondents in our study were 
asked how they would feel if they saw the (unfavorable) headline, 
“Negro Seized in Camden.” The percentage of those feeling “very 
uncomfortable or “fairly uncomfortable” decreases as status rises, 
while “slightly uncomfortable” and “no feeling” responses increase 
from status position 1 through 4 (see Table 4). Respondents were 
also asked their reactions to the (favorable) headline, “Negro Receives 
Major Award.” The percentage of those who feel “very” or “fairly 
proud changes relatively little from status position 1 through 4 
(ie., 90%, 89%, 89%, and 87%, respectively). Similarly, the number 
of those who would be “slightly proud,” have “no feelings,” or be 
slightly annoyed” shows no variation with status position (ie, 10% 
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11%, 11%, and 13%, respectively). It is interesting that 59 percent 
of those in position 1 (lowest) feel “very uncomfortable” or “fairly 
uncomfortable” about the unfavorable headline, whereas 90 

are “very” or “fairly proud” about the favorable headline. Among 
those in position 4 (highest), 36 percent feel “very uncomfortable” or 
“fairly uncomfortable,” in contrast to 87 percent who are “very” or 
“fairly proud.” These contrasting response patterns indicate that more 
upper than lower status individuals deny their involvement in un- 
favorable publicity situations; however, at the same time they profess 
to be equally proud and enthusiastic about the reported success. This 
suggests more inconsistent emotional involvement in racial matters 
among higher status individuals. 


TABLE 4 
REACTIONS To HYPOTHETICAL RACIAL SITUATIONS, BY SOCIAL STATUS Posrrion® 
ee TO ane ee ee oS ae a 
Reaction to Social Status 
Hypothetical 
Racial Situation 1 2 3 4 
% Jo Jo 
Unfavorable Headline: “Negro 
Seized in Camden” 
Very or fairly uncomfortable 59 53 47 36 
Slightly uncomfortable or 
no feelings 39 46 51 63 
A Friend’s “Passing” 
Mixed feelings toward him 27 34 Be Se 
Angry with him 28 24 21 17 
45 41 42 45 


* See footnote to Table 1. 


In a third hypothetical situation, reactions to a friend’s intention 
to “pass” were elicited. The data show no differences by status pene 
for the responses “glad for him,” “no feeling,” and “other — 
Table 4), However, the proportion of those with mixed feelings 
toward him” increases from position 1 through 4. The chi ARE y 
11.03 (p = < .02 > 01). This response indicates conscious fee gs of 
conflict within the individual about an act which denies ones racial 
identity. The number of respondents who would be “angry with 
decreases as status position rises. The chi square is 14.40 (p = < 01). 
_ It is clear that the higher status individuals deny involvement 
in the unfavorable situation, express mixed feelings toward a frien 
who would “pass,” and profess pride in the favorable situation. On 
the other hand, lower status individuals show more feelings of 
discomfort about unfavorable publicity, greater feelings of anger at a 
friend who would “pass,” ent pride in the favorable situation. The 
data suggest weaker or more ambivalent involvement in the ra 
aspects of a situation for those in upper status positions. 
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e. Reasons for reactions to hypothetical situations. Table 5 in- 
cludes only the percentages for the significant response categories for 
the four hypothetical situations. The major finding about “reasons for 


TABLE 5 
Reasons FOR NEIGHBORHOOD ASPIRATIONS AND FOR REACTIONS TO OTHER 
Hypornmericat RaciaL Srrvations, BY Socia Status Posrrion® 


Social Status 
Reasons f 2 3 4 
fo Jo % Po 
Neighborhood” * 
Positive statement about Negroes 26 22 14 10 
Unfavorable Headline®* 
Assumption of discrimination 
and/or injustice; or 40 32 30 21 
Romie identification with 
Empathy with individual 
(race not ) ll 8 6 4 
Defers judgment 12 20 25 24 
Favorable Headline®® 
Accomplishment of Negro (explicit) 59 54 51 48 
Concem with improvement vss ic 
image ll 20 22 24 
5 See footnote to Table 1. 
significant “reasons” are presented. The complete 


responses 
a e or siti aspirations and other hypothetical racial 
N Aspired Neighborhood: Race irrelevent; Positive statement about 
Reese Negative statement about whites; Negative statement about 
cheat Positive na rabani en Better neighborhood—emphasis on 
; i í cter- 
istics: C oka ra we? thood—emphasis on social character: 
Unfavorable Headline: Race irrelevant; Concern with public image; 
: ; ge; 
E tion of discrimination and/or injustice; Empathy wath individual 
Defex pack Negative statement about Negroes; Condones seizure; 
ers judgment; Positive statement about Negroes; None; Other. 
ioe tin ae rehe: joins gyal of Negro (explicit); Concern with 
explicit); hee Cher ge; Accomplishment of a person (race not 
“Passing”: Up to individual; Approves without qualification; Approves 
with qualification; Decision not e ; uriematil to ‘ate Tees TP aitor 
to race,” “deserter,” etc.); S affirm Negro identity; Other. 


neighborhood aspirations” is the decrease in “positive statements about 
Negroes” as status increases. 


Considering the reasons for respondents’ reactions to the un- 
favorable headline, the pebcenitagtaition “race irrelevant,” “concern 
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with public image,” “condones seizure,” and “defers judgment” in- 
crease with status position. However, “defers judgment” is the only 
category significantly related to status when analyzed alone. It is 

ible that individuals giving one of these responses either (1) 
ey the racial aspects of the situation; (2) are more concerned 
with the image of the Negro peer to the larger white com- 
munity; (3) assume the arrested person to be guilty, possibly show- 
ing an acceptance of the white stereotype about Negroes as criminals; 
(i assume an “objective” point of view, thereby also denying the 
facial aspects of the situation. 

Two of the response categories (ie, “assumption of discrimi- 
nation and/or injustice” and “positive identification with Negroes”) 
increase as status goes down from position 4 through 1. The response 
involving “discrimination and/or injustice” assumes that the individual 
arrested by the police is innocent. Since the headline gives no facts 
other than that of arrest, any more detailed interpretation of the 
Situation must reflect respondents’ projections. The proportion giving 
the response “empathy with the individual” increases as one moves 

the status hierarchy. If those giving this response are not, in 
fact, oriented to the racial aspects of the situation, those in lower 
Status groups would seem to have greater ability to sympathize with 
individuals in trouble. 

Thus, the data show an increase in the proportion of those who 
have weak identification with the Negro community, or who deny the 
Tacial characteristics of the hypothetical “arrest” situation, as status 
Position goes up. In addition, the proportion of those who have 
Positive identification with the Negro community, or who express 
Beatty for individuals in trouble, increases as status position goes 

wn. 

In regard to reasons for reactions to the “award” headline, the 
proportion of those individuals concerned with the “improvement of 
the public image” of the Negro increases from position 1 throu gh 4 
(paralleling the trend noted for the same response category m the 
arrest” headline context). As social status decreases from position 4 
u ough 1, there is an increase in feelings of satisfaction with the 
accomplishment of a Negro.” It should be noted that this category 
includes only those responses involving explicit references to the 
Negro aspects of the situation. 2 

4 None of the response categories dealing with reasons for reactions 
to “passing” is significantly related to social status. There is a tendency 
for the percentage of those who feel one “should affirm his Negro 
identity” to increase as status position goes down. There is also some 
indication that the proportion of those who feel the decision to “pass” 

a personal one increases from position 1 through 4. 
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2. Response Pattern Analyses by Social Status Position 


Up to this point, we have been concerned only with the distri- 
bution of responses for single items, by social status groups. Although 
we may characterize different status groups by this type of presentation 
(e.g., Kleiner, Parker, and Taylor, 1969), it will be more fruitful to 
determine to what extent the responses of a given individual coincide 
or conflict with one another. Specifically, we intend to show that 
attitudinal trends by social status position at the group level reflect 
pod same trends within individuals occupying the different status 
levels. 

TABLE 6 
INTERRELATIONSHIP OF ACHIEVED NEIGHBORHOOD AND ASPIRED NEIGHBORHOOD, 
By Soctat Status Posrrion® 


Aspired Neighborhood 


Predominantly 
white (cf. Mixed- 
Table 3) Negro All Negro No preference 


Achieved Social Status Social Status Social Status Social Status 
Neighborhood a r a a TS 304 a E 8 


hobhhhh bo hh % hb % to % h 
Predominantly 
white (cf. 
Table 3) 45 57 48 50 5 4 711 23 4 3 — 27 26 41 39 


ly 

Negro 12 18 22 26 23 25 24 24 16 14 7 3 49 42 45 47 
All Negro 10 18 21 31 19 20 22 20 40 30 19 12 30 33 38 37 
O e a e Wu ely di E A 


° See footnote to Table 1. 


_Frazier's thesis predicts a greater preference for predominantly 
white neighborhoods as social status increases. Table 6, in effect, 
determines the relationship between aspired neighborhood and social 
status, controlling for achieved Sa kochood. This type of presentation 
also indicates the extent to which the respondent's aspired neighbor- 
hood is influenced by the characteristics of his actual neighborhood. 
As status goes up, those living in “mixed-mostly Negro” and “all 
Negro” neighborhoods aspire increasingly to predominantly white 
neighborhoods. (The chi square for the “mixed-mostly Negro” category 
is 8.74 (p=< 05 > .02)). There is no relationship between st of 
the types of achieved neighborhoods and the proportion of individuals 
aspiring to a “mixed-mostly Negro” neighborhood. However, for each 
of the three achieved neighborhood categories (i.e, “all Negro 
mixed-mostly Negro,” and “predominantly white”), the percentage 0 
those who prefer an “all Negro” neighborhood decreases from status 
position 1 through 4. The significance of “predominantly white 


| 
L 
L 
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(actual), compared to “all Negro” (aspired), was not evaluated 
because of the small number of cases in status positions 1 and 2. 
_ These data clearly show an increasing preference for 
nantly white neighborhoods from status position 1 through 4, and an 
eee preference for “all Negro” neighborhoods as status position 
wn. 
_ The remainder of the Results section will deal with the relation- 
ship between three types of response patterns (ambivalence, consistent 
weak, and consistent positive ethnic identification) and social status. 
Several of the previous item analyses indicate a diminishing positive 
identification with the Negro community at the group level, from 
Status position 1 through 4; in other analyses, the reverse appears to 
be the case. By considering several responses simultaneously, for any 
individual, we may determine whether a response showing 
Positive identification in fact reflects conflicting attitudes about ethnic 
identification. 
Table 7 shows the percentage of individuals in each status position 
manifest one of the three types of ethnic identification patterns 
y defined. A consideration of Frazier’s thesis, along with our 
earlier data, leads to a prediction of more frequent ambivalent or 
Weak identification patterns in the higher status groups. Only for 
Situation 2 does ambivalence increase from status position 1 through 4 
(see Table 7). For Situation 1, the proportion of those showing 
ambivalence increases from position 1 through 3 and drops in 
ition 4. However, the chi square for status positions i and 2 
{combined ), compared to positions 3 and 4 (combined) is significant. 
Conversely for Situation 3, ambivalence decreases from position 1 
through 4, but these percentages are not significant. 
The results presented previously suggest that ambivalence in- 
creases from status position 1 through 4. The present data, however, 
not overwhelmingly confirm this prediction. i 
Except for Situation 2, the consistent weak ethnic identification 
Pattern increases with status position for the four other Situations. 
owever, only Situations 3, 5, and 6 are significant. It is interesting 
t for this same Situation (i.e., 2) ambivalence patterns did increase 


creasing ambivalence or weak identification, with status ition, 
t that it would be difficult for both patterns to appa e data, 
ore, show an increase in weak identification from position 1 
4, 

In each of the six Situations, the percentage of those with a 
Snsistent positive identification pattern increases significantly as status 


s 


With status position. This suggests that a Situation can show either 


PA 5 There were too few cases in each status position to compute percentages 
Situation 1. 


? 
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goes down, except for Situations 1 and 3 (p= <.10>.05). The 
consistency of this data and the degree of significance clearly support 
Frazier’s statement that positive identification diminishes as status 
increases, 


TABLE 7 
ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION AND SociaL Sratus Posrrion® 
Social Status 
Ethnic Identification 1 2 3 4 
% Jo %o Jo 
Ambivalence 
Situation 1°° 22 34 32 
Situation 2 26 39 42 47 
Situation 3 29 27 25 21 
Situation 4 26 25 32 29 
Situation 5 25 36 35 33 
Situation 6 33 36 37 31 
Consistent Weak 
Situation 1°° auld oad a a 
Situation 2 4 6 4 7 
Situation 3 9 15 18 24 
Situation 4 5 8 10 10 
Situation 5 6 10 12 15 
Situation 6 17 21 27 30 
Consistent Positive 
Situation 1°° 21 21 17 14 
Situation 2 48 45 41 31 
Situation 3 17 14 12 9 
Situation 4 26 22, 18 16 
Situation 5 37 23 20 18 
Situation 6 23 12 12 10 


eee Fe a eh 
° Each percentage is that part of 100% in each status group manifesting the 
particular response pattern. wi i en, 
° The nature of “ethnic identification” is inferred from selected responses 
to the following pairs of questions: 
Situation 1: Reaction to “passing” vs. reaction to favorable headlines 
Situation 2: Reaction to unfavorable headline vs. reaction to favorable 
Piva headline; 
ituation 3: Reaction to “passing” ys. reaction to unfavorable headline; 
Situation 4: Reasons for eittia to “passing” vs. reasons for reaction 
£ to favorable headline; 
Situation 5: Reasons for reaction to “passing” vs. reasons for reaction 
A to unfavorable headline; 
Situation 6: Reasons for reaction to unfavorable headline vs. reasons 
for reaction to favorable headline. 


It should be emphasized that the observed correlations between 
identification and status position probably operate independently of 
one another. As mentioned earlier, Situations 1-6 were defined in 
terms of particular responses (i.e., those showing a systematic relation- 
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ship to status) to selected questions. Although all those in each status 
group were used to determine percentages, every individual did not 
necessarily manifest one of the three identification patterns. 


3, Mobility and Ethnic Identification 


Having related ethnic identification to status position, we will 
consider the influence of mobility itself on such patterns. We have 
discussed the rationale for predicting that an individual's identification 
is an approximate equilibration of the norms of his present and past 
status groups. In the present paper, an individual's mobility is defined 
in terms of his own and his parental educational level. If the edu- 
cational achievements of his parents differ, the higher of the two is 
selected. The use of education for this purpose is based on three 
considerations: (1) educational achievement is known for each indi- 
vidual in our sample, and for at least one of his parents; (2) education 
has been found to be an important element in the Negros social 
mobility; (3) both education and the social status index are signifi- 
cantly correlated with each ethnic identification pattern. 

On the basis of reference group theory, we hypothesize that the 
mobile individual (either upwardly or downwardly) holds attitudes 
deriving from two reference points: his former and his current status 
position. Thus, specific predictions (Table 8 and 9) rest on the modal 
response patterns of the various status levels (Table 7). 

__ In Table 8, parental educational level is held constant, and the 
individual’s mobility is estimated from this point. Of the nine pre- 
dictions, the comparisons made for eight are in the expected direction, 
and one is inconclusive (by Sign Test p = < 004). Five of the eight 
Predictions are significant (p = < .05). Only for the consistent positive 
identification pattern are there significant differences between the two 
mobile groups and the “stables.” As the individual moves upward from 
his parental status level, he shows significantly less positive ethnic 
identification, and significantly more ambivalent and weak pattems. 

e downwardly mobile individual tends to show less ambivalence 
and weak identification, and more positive identification than the 
stables” at his parental (higher) status level. It should also be noted 
hat for all three identification patterns, the upwardly mobile differ 
Significantly from the “stables”; the downwardly mobile differ only in 
Positive identification. 

In order to determine the relative influence of current status and 
Past mobility on ethnic identification, comparisons of the different 
mobility groups were made within given status levels (see Table 9). 
Eight of the nine predictions are in the expected direction, and one is 
not (by Sign Test p = < .04); two of the eight are significant. Although 

e findings do not indicate overall significant differences between the 
mobile groups and the “stables,” or between each other, there are 
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consistent tendencies suggesting that mobility is a relevant factor. The 
uwardly mobile tend to show less ambivalence and weak, and more 
positive, identification than the “stables” in their current status group. 
The downwardly mobile manifest significantly more ambivalence, and 
significantly less positive identification than the “stables.” 


TABLE 8 
PREDICTIONS or Tyres or ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION OF MOBILE AND “STABLE” 
INDIVIDUALS, Usrnc PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL LEVEL as A Pont OF ORIGIN 


Level of 
Predictions of Types of Not Significance 
Ethnic Identification Confirmed®® Confirmed (By Sign Test) 
Padek ynie ppn CU lu iga et pel ST, Kaea e = 
e? 
Upwardly mobile higher 
than “stable” 17 4 004 
Downwardly mobile lower 
act S 9 8 50 
pw: mol T 
erd mobile 8 4 .19 
os 
U mobile hi 
than “table” oe 15 4 01 
Downwardly mobile lower 
than “stable” 8 8 60 
Upwardly mobile higher 
than downwardly mobile 8 5 29 
Consistent Positive 
Upwardly mobile lower 
than “stable” 17 5 008 
rear mobile higher 
than “stable” 16 6 03 
Tae ndy. mobile lower 
wnwardly mobile 13 1 001 


s See second footnote to Table 7. 

The number of tests for each prediction is influenced by three factors: 

(a) instances in which the percentages for any two groups in a given 
prediction are equal; 

(b) the number of Situations actually analyzed (i.e., Situation 1-6 for 
Ambivalence and Positive; Situations 2-5 for Weak); 

(c) instances in which ihe parental educational level precludes com- 
parisons (e.g., an individual at the lowest parental educational level 
cannot be ardly mobile). 


When Tables 8 and 9 are examined independently, the findings 
relating mobility and identification patterns appear inconsistent. This 
apparent difference is reconciled when the tables are viewed in 
juxtaposition. The attitudes held by the upwardly mobile are signifi- 
cantly different from those of the “stables” in their parental status 
group (see Table 8), but not significantly different from those of the 
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“stables” in their current status group (see Table 9). Although the 
upwardly mobile are not identical to the “stables” at their present 
status level (for weak and positive identification patterns—see 
Table 9), they use them as their primary reference group. The 
downwardly mobile differ from the “stables” of their current group 


TABLE 9 ~ 
PREDICTIONS OF TYPES OF ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION OF MOBILE AND “STABLE” 
INDIVDUALS, Usinc RESPONDENT'S EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AS A POINT OF ORIGIN 


Level of 
Predictions of Types of Not Significance i 
Ethnic Identification Confirmed®°° Confirmed (By Sign Test) 
Ambivalence? 
Upwardly mobile lower 
than “stable” 8 7 50 
Downwardly mobile higher 
than “stable” il 2 01 
Upwardly mobile lower 
than dove vaitily mobile 8 4 19 
Consistent Weak 
Upwardly mobile lower 
than “stable” 13 8 19 
Downwardly mobile higher 
than “stable” 10 8 16 
Upwardly mobile lower 
than downwardly mobile 9 5 cad 
So Positive 
pwardly mobile higher 
than “Stable” 14 9 ne 
Downwardly mobile lower 1 
than “stable” 20 4 sa 
Upwardly mobile higher 
than downwardly mobile 8 10 ot 


° See second footnote to Table 7. 
°° The number of tests for each prediction is influenced by three factors: 
(a) ener, in which ha percentages for any two groups in a given 
rediction are equal; 
(b) oe number of Situations actually analyzed (i.e. Situations 1-6 for 
for Ambivalence; five Situations for Positive; and six Situations for 
Weak); 
(c) instances in which the respondent’s educational level Samy com- 
ager (e.g. an individual at the lowest educational in w 
e downwardly mobile with respect to parental education: . 
(see Table 9); apparently the latter are not their primary reference 
Point. This is clarified by the fact that the downwardly mobile do not 
er Significantly from their parental status level in two of the en 
identification paterns (see Table 8). It is interesting that both mobile 
Soups attempt to maximize their self-esteem by selecting the higer 
of their two potential reference groups (the parental level for the 
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downwardly mobile, and the current level for the upwardly mobile). 
Furthermore, although both mobile groups equilibrate their attitudes, 
the higher reference point determines the degree of change. While the 
predictions based on equilibration of norms go in the expected direc- 
tion, they all become significant when the probabilities of their joint 
occurrence are considered. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The data presented in sections 1 and 2 of the Results clearly 
support Frazier’s thesis of the Negro “bourgeoisie.” Negroes in the 
higher status positions tend to have values more similar to those of the 
white middle class, stronger desires to associate with whites, more 
internalization of negative attitudes toward other Negroes, and rela- 
tively weaker ethnic identification, than individuals in lower status 
positions. By examining the compatibility of responses to different 
questions (using the individual as the unit of analysis), we note that 
both ambivalence and consistent weak identification patterns increase 
with status, while consistent positive identification decreases. Refer- 
ence group theory permits us to understand Frazier’s ideas and our 
related findings, It also allows us to make a series of predictions about 
the oe between identification and social mobility (regardless 
of direction) from a consistent theoretical point of view. The identifi- 
cation patterns of the upwardly and the downwardly mobile can be 
explained by two factors: the simultaneous influence of two reference 
groups, and the choice of the higher as the primary one, in an attempt 
to maximize self-esteem. These conclusions are congruent with results 
and interpretations reported in experimental studies with small groups. 

_ The consideration of another potential reference group, the 
aspired status group, might have enabled us to predict with greater 


accuracy. This factor should e- 
pee taape acta sho be carefully evaluated by future 1 
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Portrait of the Self-Integrator* 
Helen MacGill Hughes and Lewis G. Watts 


De Tocqueville found that the European, transplanted to North 
American shores, became a new man. Historians ever since have been 
busy distinguishing various regional Americans, defining each by 
peculiarities which are the mark of the geographical and social fron- 
tiers to which he had repaired. And it might be said that the Negro 
American is the latest in the succession of new men, evolving 
like those before him in response to new conditions of life. Among 
Negroes today the Northern, city-bred proletarian—urban in greater 
proportions than his white fellow-citizen—is a dominant type. The 
newest of all the new men, however, is a different Negro, one who 
is achieving recognizable shape before our eyes as a consequence 
of a generation or two of education and experience with city life and 
the modern organization of society. 

It must be said at the outset that the everlasting special truth 
of the Negro bourgeoisie in the United States is not Negro history 
but white history. The early Negro middle-class, the minuscule elite 
of educated mulattoes and freedmen in the Southern towns, was 


devout, puritanical and devoted to the advancement of the race in 


a white society. In Black Bourgeoisie, Frazier describes another much 
later type of middle-class Negro as he saw it, with undisguised scorn. 
He speaks of its members as seeking in conspicuous expenditure in 
a make-believe world of glamorous play some compensation for the 
recognition the white world withholds; as having money, but not 
enough of it, and no mission. Their news is personal gossip; their 

eroes are white playboys and the stars of the entertainment world; 
their cause is not the struggle against poverty and ignorance but for 
white acceptance; and their lives, he says, lack content and signifi- 
cance, 


Still another reaction to white pressure was already apparent 
: ; 

This paper reports part of a study supported by the Housing and Home 
ema Agency and casted on by the Florence Heller Graduate School for 
dvanced Studies in Social Welfare at Brandeis University under the direction 

Howard E. Freeman and in consultation with Thomas F. Pettigrew. 

1 E. Franklin, Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1957), pp. 235-238, 
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when Frazier wrote, but its exemplars are now much grown in num- 
bers and importance. Briefly put: in social type and style of life it 
is nearly impossible to distinguish them from their white counterparts. 
With them, the self-integrators, we are here concerned. 

There have always been Negroes who “pass” by concealing their 
identity, who bury a Negro past and live a white present. They 
play a dangerous game and they play it solo. And there are some who 
“pass” on the job by day and return to the local Harlem after hours. 
But here we are discussing the self-integrators, the Negro family 
which takes the plunge, moves out of the Negro ghetto and establishes 
itself in the midst of white neighbors as a Negro family. This is the 
very opposite of passing; they conceal nothing but live a white present 
while remaining exactly what they are—or what they look. 

This phenomenon is not “block-busting,” which occurs when a 
real estate agent instigates a Negro family to move into a white street 
which is then rapidly filled up by more Negro families and even- 
tually—things being what they are—is converted into a slum: an 
unhappy and all too familiar aspect of segregated housing. This new 
thing is quite different: the settling in a stable, middle-class and wholly 
white suburb of a single family of “respectable” Negroes whose 
presence seems to have no more effect upon property values or the 
social composition and population density of the neighborhood than 
would that of a white family of like standing. New and rare, the 
phenomenon of self-integration merits scrutiny and discussion, even 


though, the number bei all and thei i ief y 
e aTh pe a and their experience brief, any gen 


The Setting and the Study 


Washington Park, a small section of Roxbury, which is Boston’s 
Negro section, is in part to be rehabilitated, in part to be demolished 
and rebuilt as a project of urban renewal. Relics of long-departed 
comfort and decorum remain here and there in roomy New England 
mansions, curving driveways and tree-arched streets. Most of them 
are abused and neglected, but on certain streets well-to-do Negro 
property-owners carry on the prideful modes of the neighborhood's 
past; they have landscaped the grounds, air-conditioned the big 
pe and their sports cars stand in the portes-cochéres. But, cheek 
y jowl with them—this being a ghetto and a slum and cursed wi 
the twin blights of segregation and over-crowding—are ramshackle 
buildings, their broken windows stuffed with paper and rags, their 
porches sagging, their paint blistered” and peeling. There has been 
constant movement of Negro families from Washington Park,? but 


2 Time will tell if this is the “onslummin ; of in her 
controversial book, The Death and Life of dl poe caged sor fie York: 
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for the most part it does not remove them from the Negro world. 
Here we will describe nine self-integrating families who formerly 
lived in certain school districts of Washington Park and are now 
established in white suburbs. As far as we know, they are all who 
have done so in the past five years. The wives were our informants. 
If it is hard to draw a composite picture of the self-integrators, 
it is perhaps because they range fairly widely through middle-class 
occupations and experiences. In all cases but one, the bread-winners 
are professional men: a $25,000-a-year physicist, a $15,000-a-year gen- 
eral medical practitioner, a $10,000-a-year dye designer, a $9,000-a- 
year computer programmer. The teacher whose salary is $9,000 is the 
only one with an employed wife, a teacher also, with a salary of 
$7,000; a third teacher earns $7,300, the mechanical engineer makes 
$8,000, the personnel officer, $7,000. The lowest earnings are those 
reported by the lone non-professional, a $6,000-a-year skycap at the 
airport, but he enjoys a handsome unspecified supplement in the form 
of tips. The families are small and young. In skin color the suburban 
couples are concentrated at the light end of a scale of six shades, 
but the wives are the lighter. Four of the latter are rated as light, 
of whom two are light enough to “pass”; two are dark. Four husbands 
are also at the light end of the range, but none is very light; three 
are dark. 
___ The self-integrators are city people. Half the spouses were born 
in Boston and the rest in northern cities, but for a wife from Ashville, 
North Carolina, one from Warrington, Georgia, and a husband from 
Dallas, Texas. Of the two women, the first was taken to Boston at 
the age of seven and has lived there for 45 years; the second came 
at eight and remained in Roxbury for 37 years. Two wives were life- 


Random House, 1961), pp. 279, 284. She notes that “unslumming” in a racial 
ghetto comes hand-in-hand with relaxed discrimination: “. . . inner cities will go 
on losing too much of the Negro middle-class almost as fast as it forms until, in 
actual fact, the choice of remaining there no longer means for a colored person 
an implied acceptance of ghetto citizenship and status” (p. 285). ’ 

8 As a device for rating skin color, interviewers were given a card depicting 
six hands in a row, colored in six shades, from nearly white to very deep brown. 
Repeated tests of the judgements of a number of the interviewers conurm 
their ratings and justified confidence in the instrument. ul 

This is to consider skin color in relation to “whiteness.” But there is a 
More intriguing aspect of skin color: as a variable between husband and wife. 
It belongs in the sociology of color, a subject first broached in 1941 in Color 
and Human Nature: Negro Personality Development in a Northern City yi W. 
Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker and Walter A. Adams (Washington, .C.: 
The American Council on Education.) In three of the self-integrating couples, 
the wife was the darker. Would she shrink from the image of herself, conspicuous 
and marooned among white neighbors, while her lighter husband, accepted by 
his white colleagues in the office, is ready, perhaps even eager, to hazard resi- 
dential integration? 
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long residents of Roxbury, and two more came from other parts of 
Boston. 

The most striking attribute of the self-integrating couples is their 
prolonged schooling. Of the suburban husbands, all but one finished 
high school, and six had graduated from college. They named Lincoln, 
Fisk, Howard, Virginia State and Texas College, and the integrated 
schools, Boston University, Northeastern, Michigan, Illinois, M.LT., 
and Harvard. Four had Masters Degrees and one is a Ph.D. Of their 
wives, seven had gone to college. Not only are they educated them- 
selves, but several grew up in educated families. 

Thus education among most of the suburbanites has meant not 
only a lengthy period of preparation for highly respected careers 
but for most of them association with white classmates and instructors 
in an atmosphere where equality is more nearly a fact than anywhere 
else in the United States. 

Our interviews with the wives in 250 families of middle income 
still living in Washington Park‘ establish the fact that in many of 
their social characteristics® they, like the self-integrators, are middle- 
class. Thus, leaving the ghetto cannot be explained as simply a matter 
of social economics. Yet it is safe to say that qualities of middle- 


classness are prerequisites of moving into a suburb—just as with 
white people, 


Why and How They Moved 


_ The self-integrators’ stated reasons for moving are in no sense 
cial—at first glance. They are the reasons that Rossi found actuate 
white families to move. The Washington Park schools with their 
double shifts, their broken windows, their hordes of children from 
lower-class families lately arrived from the South, would supply a 
reason for moving in the mind of any middle-class parent.’ Nor are 


* To reduce housing problems to race, the criteria set up for the sample 
an ery so as to eliminate attributes which would make Pounehig the pur- 
ie ce house difficult. Thus, the households were headed by couples (none 
and noes ra wrced); none was over the age of 52; incomes were over $5,000; 


and none was in a disqualif f 
it, acceptable credit ihe ying occupation, In short, all were, on the face © 


5 Which are prima 
question tackled by Hortense Powdermaker for one, as long ago as 1939. (After 
Freedom, New York: Viking Press, p. 70.) Historically, a ig sate was primary; 
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the next-commonest reasons, the need for more space and to be closer 
to the husband’s work, related to race; nor the determination to escape 
disorder, vice and crime, the filthy, unsafe streets and the ignorant, 
roistering neighbors; nor the shrewd calculation arrived at by two 
of the wives that money goes further for rent, food and clothing, 
elsewhere. 

To attribute moving to ambitions for their children’s education 
is a generally acceptable and praiseworthy version of the mobile 
Negro family’s aspirations, whereas—as Horace Cayton pointed out in 
a recent conversation—to admit to a longing to join the white man 
in the white man’s world is doubly dangerous. On the one hand, 
the whites may slap down invaders; on the other, the Negroes will 
cry “Traitor!” There is, no doubt, honest and urgent conviction behind 
the plea of education, but at the same time, may there not be a 
readiness to claim it, before others and themselves, that is not extended 
to their more complicated and ambivalent motives which, things 
being what they are, are racial reasons? Be that as it may, urban 
renewal, it seems, is just the final spur to an action long contemplated 
and desired, and typically precipitated by the school situation. 

The wife of the doctor, now established in one of the “good” 
suburbs, related: 


You somehow just put off moving. . . . We may have looked at half-a- 
dozen places before we bought. With the eldest in a good private school 
and the two younger children doing well for the time being in the 
Roxbury school, we could take our time. It will be several years before 
the two little ones will be ready for junior high school. But then we 
heard about this house. The owner was a Veterans’ Administration doc- 
tor who was being transferred. He told my former boss, who is the head 
of the psychiatric department of the medical center; I was his secretary. 
But he found this house was not big enough for him and he told me 
about it, I phoned the owner and I told him we were colored—so there 
would be no trouble—but he said he did not care. And I loved this 
house at first sight. It cost us $23,000. We paid $8,000 in cash and we 
had no trouble in getting an FHA loan for improvements. Most of 
our friends who are professional people are ready to leave Roxbury 
now. They have the money. Maybe a few don't but they'll be tickled 
pink when they get the money for their houses from the Redevelopment 
Authority and can buy a new house with it. The push is what they 
need—and that’s what urban redevelopment is: a push. 


__ Race was not an immediate issue with her story. But not all transi- 
tions were so happy. To begin with the bitterest: 
oo 


education is a mother who had it herself. Cf. Great Aspirations: Volume I: vate 
Decisions and Educational Plans During College. National Opinion Food 
Center Report 90, March, 1963. (Chicago, Ill: The National Opinion Ri 
Center, University of Chicago.) 
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The personnel man’s wife made 1,000 phone calls between 1958 
and 1961 (but that may mean an average of just one a day). She 
believes the address and telephone exchange betrayed them on the 
occasions when she did not specify they were colored buyers, and she 
is sure they were treated prejudicially. The Chinese owner of an apart- 
ment refused to sell to them, and they resorted to the Fair Housing 
Committee and the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination, 
which induced the owner to change his mind. The apartment is in a 
white suburb formerly of very high standing but now going downhill. 
Here they pay $150 a month, but the difference between that and the 
$70 they had been paying in Washington Park is much reduced by the 
fact that the larger rental includes utilities and heat and the new quar- 
ters are twice as large. 

In all these trials they were encouraged by a white friend of the 
husband’s in the office, who lives in the same section. Their neighbors, 
all white, have been cordial and helpful. The couple hopes eventually 
to buy a house there—which makes it appear they are reassured after 
their initial rebuff. 


Of the other families, some were denied chances to buy; others 
thought they were; for example: 


The suburban science teacher wanted better schools for his chil- 
dren, a shorter journey to work and more commodious quarters for 
himself, his wife and two small boys than they had when living in a 
$55-a-month apartment with relatives in Washington Park. They were 
sold a house by a family whose children had been his pupils. His wife 
had been rebuffed twice by agents and suspected more incidents of 
discrimination when agents made excuses, But when they bought their 
$19,000 house it was through a realty firm in their suburb and with a 
mortgage insured by a local bank. 


To summarize: six dealt directly with owners and four of the 
seven who bought (two rented) got money for the purchase or for 
improvements from local suburban institutions. One family bought 
through a white broker in a neighboring suburb and one raised money 
in a Boston bank. At least three had the active help of white col- 
leagues in finding new quarters. In the experience of these buyers, 
discrimination is most likely to be met with at the hands of owner 
or agent and may be encountered again at the bank. Thereafter the 
way is smooth. In nearly every case the new neighbors have proved 
helpful and congenial. 

This is not to say that the self-inte ators are completely at 
ease. The physician’s wife, recounting dtnteble gestures ae aie 
direction on the street and at a PTA meeting, more than once inter- 


Aae they go out of their way to be nice because I'm colored, 


y 
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How They Live 


With astonishing rapidity, the self-integrators’ lives take on the 
character and tempo of the white suburbanites’, all about them. Said 
the doctor's wife: 

When we decided to move out to this suburb, my husband and I 

thought it all out and we vowed we would not change churches or 

Sally’s Brownie Troop or neglect our old friends in Roxbury, or change 

the children’s music teacher. I kept the two younger ones in 


goes to a private school in another suburb and is driven there by an 
M.D. (white) with a son in the school; and I drive the boys home. 

‘And now we've been here six months and we find it just can’t be 
done. The days aren't long enough for all that running around. Sally has 
a new lot of friends here in school, and she wants to be in their Brownie 
troop. And I just can’t run back and forth to Roxbury for her music 
lessons, though she had a fine teacher there. Besides that, she’s in the 
community music center now, and it’s just wonderful, The community 


away from it? 

The children go back to Roxbury to their friends’ birthday parties, 
and our friends there come here to ours. But it’s true, too, that when 
we go back to see our friends we keep finding they are moving away, 
too. I don’t know any professional family in Roxbury that would not 
move now; they can afford it. 

We do keep some ties, though. We are still going back to Roxbury 
to church. But the new bishop (he is a Negro) and his wife have both 
called on us and remarked that they hope to see us in church in the 
locality—they live here, too, But so far we have not changed. 

I still do voluntary work at the hospital in Roxbury on certain 
mornings, and I try to get to the board meetings of the neighborhood 
house there, but it is hard for me to get away from here in the evenings 
the way I used to when I lived just a few blocks away from it. And 
I still work on the Cancer Drive and the March of Dimes, and I'm still 


in Am Vets. But now I’m a room-mother in the school here where our 


children are. My husband belongs to a lot of organizations, as well: 
The Elks, Am Vets, The Boston Professional Credit Union and others. 
But he never goes. Our pediatrician is white, a woman. She has her 


office on the outskirts of Boston, but she’s on the staff of the Roxbury 


hospital where my husband is. 
We have five dentists, between us! You know, professional courtesy 
prevents them from charging @ doctor's family. So we spread it out. 
‘And all five are Negro dentists in Roxbury—all friends of ours. 

an. In fact, we have two, both Negroes. 


Our lawyer is a Roxbury m 
We go out of our way to get colored professional help whenever we 
can, There are so many good Negro lawyers. My husband’s medical 


practice is ninety percent colored.” 
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This is a picture of family which has had to make deliberate 
choices in almost every area of its life and has ended, so far, with 
what seems to it to be the best of the alternatives, sometimes drawing 
upon Roxbury, sometimes turning to resources convenient to their new 
home and perhaps better. Of course, none of the self-integrators has 
lived for long in the suburbs and with the passing of time they may 
commit themselves more deeply to suburban life. But some measure 
of living with one foot in the city, the other in the outskirts, may be 
common to all suburbanites, Thus two Negro and eight white medical 
doctors are consulted by the self-integrators. Of the latter, one, a 
woman trician, has an office in Roxbury, but four are in the 
same as the ts, and two more are in nearby com- 
munities, for the needing a pediatrician or family doctor 
evidently does not hesitate to drop the Roxbury connection for help 
nearer at hand. They have thirteen dentists, of whom ten are Negro, 
ps ag The only dentist consulted in the patient's own suburb 
was w. Needing lawyers when buying their houses, the self- 
integrators tumed to two who are white, eight Negro: of the latter, 
six are in Roxbury. 

Where the sense of racial identity is strong, the uprooted family 
may regularly return to the Negro church, that particular and almost 
symbolic institution. But several families in the suburbs have not 
yet made up their minds about church. “Our church in Roxbury,” 
observed the science teacher's wife, “is friendly and church is a social 
occasion as much as religious. Everyone makes a point of greeting 
everyone else. But here people are more reverent (formal?) and not 
so friendly and they don't all speak to each other when they come 
out. Nevertheless, two Roman Catholic, one Congregational and one 
Episcopalian family have joined suburban churches. Three maintain 
their membership in Roxbury congregations (including the physician, 
90% of whose patients are in Roxbury), and two compromise by 
joining an interdenominational university chapel whose chaplain is 
a i pln minister. 

e sp art of pressing hair is a wholly racial practice; indeed, 
ot handling of their hair, many Moa Ee etaed hair- 
$ ser is inept and it is not surprising that four of the suburban 
aati go to Roxbury and three go to one of the big Boston 

epartment stores with specially trained operators. Children are 
attended to at home or taken to suburban establishments. 
i The suburban husbands go back to Roxbury barbers. One wonders 

, as much as anything, they are drawn back by the convivial atmos- 
phere of the accustomed Roxbury barbershop, that haven “where 
the women cease from troubling and the wicked are at rest!” It is 
not irrelevant that the suburban school teacher complains that he 
never sees any Negro men any more and that when he wants a 


k 
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game of golf he has to all the way to Roxbury for For 
it may be that the subur offer the adult N male by way 
of relaxed fun. In his new middle-class orbit too—must, or 


thinks he must, watch every gesture made in his direction and 
whether it is calculated or sincere. To exchange the knowns of 
ghetto for the perhaps perilous unknowns of the white world in some 
induces a nervous watchfulness — "Lately Tye been going with my 
husband to the agency's parties,” personnel man’ 
“and I felt man oe dee bit uncomfortable when the boss 
me to dance. This is the first time I have ever danced with a 
person.”—"Did the school principal remember my name, among all 
those people at the PTA meeting,” asks the doctor's wife, “because 
of what we are?” 

Yet, even within the race, the self-integrators are not to any 
notable degree joiners. They Jean toward social, fraternal and pro- 
fessional clubs and are not quick to ally themselves with specifically 
racial organizations. ay three families among them contain members 
of the NAACP, and one usband is on the board of the Urban League. 
None belong to CORE. All in all, their attitude to the racial ° 
tions appears to be one of passive approval. But the Black uslims 
they logically repudiate as separatist—though the doctor's wife ob- 
serves that they imbue their members—(“the ones I know are poor 
and not well-educated” )—with racial pride and morale. 


college fraternities or sororities report that they find it too far to 
go pi the meetings; or, as the science teacher's wife admitted, it costs 
too much. The wife who teaches, the doctor’s and the engineer's wives 
return to Roxbury to give their services to a settlement house, = 
each complains of the long trip. Yet the engineers wife 

the institution as a er heehee tp families “brave enough to 
move out” and their friends back in the s ums. 

Little by little the suburban families are for the most part dis- 
engaging themselves from their ties to the city and becoming ne 
meshed in school, church and neighborhood where they alg“ 
themselves. But if they end by abandoning their churches and 


were not, in any case, leaders there. The race leaders remain in Rox- 
bury. A few politicians, ministers and other civic leaders in Roxbury 
tried to dissuade one or two of the self-integrators from —— * 
one thing, they deplore the attrition of Roxbury $ elite Ae 
other, they have high hopes that urban renewal is yi 

in a revitalized, well-balanced Negro life there? But 


8 Whereas in Chica and New York and certain 
renewal is denounced os Negro clearance,” in Rozbuy i is supported by local 
Negro leaders. A local congregation is organizing to 
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an occasional ambivalent or disapproving individual, the families and 
friends of the suburbanites have acclaimed their moving with en- 
thusiasm.—“My sisters just love to come here,” exclaims the personnel 
assistant’s wife—At their children’s birthday parties, the self-inte- 
grators’ conscientious hospitality includes guests from the old and the 
new localities and cuts across race lines. Several of the suburban 
couples have already begun to play a part in their new communities. 
Four parents go to PTA meetings; two are leaders in children’s 
groups: the Boy Scouts, Brownies and Little League baseball. The 
teacher’s wife has already entertained the nominating committee of 
the “young marrieds” of the Congregational Church—but she admits 
wryly that several Southerners among the members have not yet 
spoken to her. The physicist’s wife remarks that fifty members of the 
suburban Congregational Church have invited her to join them. At 
the same time, her Roxbury social club has met in her new home and 
she herself goes thrice weekly to engagements in town. The dye 
designer's neighbors have asked him to be a candidate for selectman. 
Thus the web of life of the Negro suburbanite changes decisively at 
critical points, 

_ Meanwhile, it must be said that the child integrators have played 
their social roles well and apparently at no great emotional cost 
to themselves, But as an educational experience, suburban life may 
here and there prove traumatizing at first. A second-grader trans- 
planted from the g etto may find himself demoted to the first grade 
in the new school, For, as the doctors wife was warned by her 
seven-year-old son’s teacher and as the boy himself is learning by hard 
experience, it is one thing to mark time with slum children in a Negro 


school and another to compete with ambitious Jewish children in the 
suburbs! 


How Much Integration Do They Want? 


ee children for whose sake the drastic step was taken have, 
os e whole, become happy and successful subur anites, even when 
fs ey are the only ones of their race in their classrooms. The dye 
eae 13-year-old boy had to fight his way to acceptance on the 
school hipe INE o paon zos four little sisters, too 
; aken longer to riends. Their experience 

suggests the hypothesis that the Siipeni child’s sex foa? enter 


The mothers are all looking ahead to the time when their sons 


rebuilding a tract and to apply for federal aid. Of th i 
r $ e 250 Washington Park 
wives, 64% think urban renewal will ate integration in housing yt 72% 


said, “Yes” wh pe ; 
pai apa Do you urban renewal will improve housing 


A 
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will want teen-aged girl friends. (O£ 23 children in the self-integrating 
families, the only three of high school age are boys; all the others are 
very young.) The doctor's wife is “not offended” by mixed marriages 
but “would not wish it” for her own children. But the teacher's wife 
thinks that when the time comes she will let the child decide, though 
she knows her husband would never consent even to mixed dating— 
“and the white girl’s parents would not want it, either.” Although the 
17-year-old son of the school-teaching couple, a popular high school 
football captain, is already having dates with white girls, his mother, 
unequivocally opposed to intermarriage, speaks of “cultural differ- 
ences.” On the other hand, the program director's wife, who had dates 
with white boys when in high school, says she has no objections to 
interracial social life at all; nor does the dye designer’s wife, mother 
of a 13-year-old and four small girls; and she adds that her husband 
agrees. Briefly, their opinions cover the range of conventional stands 
on ethnic mixture, as though the situation paralleled the Cohens-and- 
Kelleys dilemma. But the realities are yet to be faced. 


Conclusions 

This is a portrait of the new Negro. A few outstanding men of 
the race have become personages in the bigger world of white pe 
hitherto, but always because of some signalizing talent. But he self- 
integrators of Boston are not touched by genius. The frontiers on 
which they press are those of personality ‘and class: self-confidence— 
or desperation—and bourgeois aspirations. $ 

Such people hold dear good schools, the regard of congenial 
neighbors and a clean, orderly community—values of the middle class 
to gain which they will plan and save, deferring immediate aero 
tion.? Socially mobile, they move their place of residence, as middle- 


But this status cannot be matched in the ghetto-slum. Nor can 
they remain there if they are to rescue their children pe the 
negligible challenge of the slum school and slum classmates an give 
them the education suited to their class in aan settings. An 
over and above the indictment of the racial ghetto is the onging 
to be part of the better world of white people—to enter the main- 
stream of American life, as two of the wives put it—that is not always 


working class in 


Rainwater 
Status of the Working Class in Changing American Society, by Lee 
and Gall Handel "Echicago, 1l.: Social Research Inc., 145 gir pict 
173/1, February, 1961), pP: ‘47, 78-86. The authors show the middle-class 


findings are also reported in the authors’ Working 
Oceana Publications, 1959). 
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acknowledged, perhaps not always admitted to full consciousness, and 
is not inconsistent with their determined efforts not to lose touch 
with members of their own race. Their personal experience has im- 
parted to the nine self-integrating families not enough of the too-often 
well-grounded fear and dread of whites which, as Cayton so tellingly 
describes it, has in many Negroes become an almost crippling 
phobia,’ to keep them from moving out. 

Given his education and his professional mentality, the new 
middle-class suburban Negro is, pepe speaking, a function, too, of 
reer. Be the expanding housing market. In Boston there are 
houses which Negroes can buy in large enough supply to permit 
reasonable choice and the self-integrators are precisely the individ- 
uals with the class-bound qualities and ambitions, the money and the 
urge to seek suburban life for what it offers. And if the transplanting 

for courage and encouragement, they have enough of both. As 
the physicists wife put it: “The real problem in race relations is the 
lower-class Negro. In Boston the upper- and middle-class family has 
no great Areca many of them don’t know it.” 

In the suburbs the self-integrator’s style of life matches that of 
the other residents, different in color but alike in social class. While 
most of them belong in the Negro elite,!? in white suburban Boston 


10 Horace R. Cayton, “Psychology of the N Under Discrimination,” in 
Amold M. Rose (ed.), Race Prejudice and Disaticdnstion: Readings in Inter- 
group Relations in the United States (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), pp. 
Neat Also James Baldwin, “Down at the Cross,” in The Fire Next Time (New 

‘ork: The Dial Press, 1963), pp. 67-70, 82-83. Of the 250 wives interrogated 
in Washington Park, 9% though it “unsafe” for Negroes to buy or rent in white 
Pee coe: 10% said “Yes” to the question: “Do you think homes purchased 
bal pers in white neighborhoods in Boston are ever destroyed by bombs or 


11 The Federation of Fair Housing Committees between Ma: 
rch and Novem- 
ber, ape tie listed 400 houses and apartments in the center and suburbs of 
Boston owners agreed to put them on the market without restrictions as 


to 
& ae or een her Be in price from $10,000 to over $40,000. This supply 


An analysis of the housing market as it extends to Ne: 

s in Boston appears 
pee Ee ca agg 
Negro Middle-Income Families Integrate?”  (¢ ha thoes Ha 

grate?” (On file at Th 
borer mag for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, araara 
in odat of Nees caly ape eae) aE bo om o 
Wedhinglos Pudciven in ollowing data from the sample of 
“Compared with most people—white and Negro—wha‘ 
consider yourself in? Lower, working, middle, or cheer, ie 


Lower Working Middle Upper Don’t Know 


no. 2 98 133 1 
% 0.8 39.8 54.1 E ts 


a 
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they fit into the human surroundings as middle-class, of middle-class 
income, though several will have had an education superior 
to their neighbors’. 

But to be self-in tors it is not at all necessary to be assimila- 
tionists."* They think of themselves as Americans who differ from their 
white neighbors in certain biological ways which they expect to see 
perpetuated in their children. The suburban Negro family—if this 
small sample is any test—looks like just that: a Negro family living 
in the suburbs. 


“Hicks abont centpatheon wiih agen oey int ea 
or upper: 
Lower Working Middle Upper Don’t Know 


no. 0 64 140 36 10 
% 0.0 26.7 58.3 15.0 40 


The social distribution of these families, as rated by Wamer’s Index 
of Social Characteristics, in the middle categories is: 

Upper Lower Lower Middle Upper Middle 
no. 69 94 24 
% 27.6 37.6 9.6 


Judith R. Kramer and Seymour Leventman rt the upper class among third- 
generation Jews as more acculturated than middle and lower classes. Cf. 
Children of the Gilded Ghetto: Conflict Resolutions of Three Generations of 
American Jews (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961). the 


course, far from fully com) ble to that of the Negro. The latter, for one thing, 
had a competing lae to Te For another, he entered at 

not of urban society, as did the Irish and the immigrant Jews, but of 
which has long been a shrinking fraction of the national economy, and so has 
had additional adaptations to make, apart from the encumbrance of color 
high visibility. 
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BACK, KURT anp SIMPSON, IDA H., The Dilemma of the Negro Professional, 
J. soc, Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 60-70. 


The pattern of to the position of the professional, who 
at once in favored (professional) and disfavored ( mi oian, nolo. 
Analysis of Census data shows that in the South tend to cluster in 
“protected” professions, while outside differences in among professions 
cannot be explained in this way. To investi this matter further, a of 
Negro medical students were studied and types ere Sutin ane: 


salient” (apathetic on racial discrimination), “optimists” (wanting protected 
clientele), and “pessimists” (opposed to discrimination). The Rises experiences 


BRAZZIEL, WILLIAM F., Correlates of Southern Correlates of Negro Personality, 
J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 46-53. 


The study attempted to explore the effects of segregated social systems and 
caste sanctions on the personalities and need structures of Negro college students. 
Results of the Ed Personal Preference Schedule for Negro college Ss in a 
= south institution were compared with need patterns of Negro college Ss in a 
border state institution. Both were compared to white norm groups in northem 
and western colleges. Significant differences were found in needs involving 
dominance, autonomy and deference factors in favor of norm groups and border 
state Ss. Differences were more pronounced when rural deep south Ss were 
compared alone. 


DEUTSCH, MARTIN anp BROWN, BERT, Social Influences in Negro-White 
Intelligence Differences, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 24-35. 


Negro and white first and fifth grade children in the New York ey pubie 
schools were given the Lorge-Thorndike non-verbal tests of intelligence 
by a series of home interviews and mail questionnaires which were sent to their 
parents. The relationship between I.Q., socio-economic status (SES) and a variety 
of environmental-deprivational variables was explored. Intelligence test perform- 
ance was found to significantly related to race, SES, family stability (e.g, 
absence or presence of father in the i aa whether pis ciie m a 
formal pre-school learning experience such as day care center or nu chool 
PERN The fagia lend support to a cumulative deficit” hypothesis 
regarding the incremental effects of social deprivation on intelligence test 


performance. 
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HELEN MacGILL HUGHES anp LEWIS G. WATTS, Portrait of the Self- 
Integrator, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 103-114. 


In advance of urban renewal, nine Negro families have recently left Boston's 
Negro ghetto and taken up residence in various white suburban communities, 
These, the self-integrators, are light-skinned; were reared in Northem cities; have 
had advanced education, ly in integrated institutions; and are families 
supported by a single breadwinner, the husband, whose occupation brings him 
white colleagues. They are, in short, at home in the white a move to 
escape slum conditions and to rescue their children from slum schools: Bstablighed 
in he ae they keep some ties with the Negro community but also enter 
into the ife. 


KATZ, IRWIN, ROBINSON, JAMES M., EPPS, EDGAR G., anp WALY, 
PATRICIA, Race of Experimenter and Instructions in the Expression of 
Hostility by Negro Boys, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 54-60. 


Negro male high school students were informally given a disguised verbal 
test of aggression by a Negro adult, and again at a later time by either a white 
or a Negro adult who described it either neutrally or as an intelligence test. 
Under neutral instructions average scores in both the white-tester and Negro- 
tester groups remained about the same. But with test instructions the aggression 
scores increased when the experimenter was Negro, and decreased when the 
experimenter was white. The interpretation is that hostile impulses aroused by test 
instructions could be expressed De with the Negro tester. 


NOEL, DONALD L., Group Identification Among Negroes: An Empirical 

Analysis, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 71-84. 

Group identification is characterized as a multi-dimensional phenomenon 
e several types of group pride and group dpe Ee 
from 515 Negro capone rovide independent measures of militant pri bees 
general disparagement gable classification of the respondents as positive, 


negative or ambivalent in their pattern of group soar Ain we 


that (positive) identification with the minority in-grou i 4 
i bershi d interracial social contact an 
with social class, NAACP members! me eee endian pert 19 


negatively associated with frustration, authori 
It is concluded that the correlates of group identification vary significantly 


the type of identification. 


with 


PARKER, SEYMOUR anp KLEINER, ROBERT, Status Position, 
Ethnic Identification of the Negro, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, soos í 


This paper is based on a larger study concemed with striving and 
psychopathology in an urban Negro population. Our theoretical = is to show 
that Frazier’s characterization of the “Black Bourgeoisie” can be subsumed under 
current formulations of reference theory. The are: 
(a) the attitudes and values of individuale at several status ; (b) the 
extent to which conflicting attitudes about ethnic identification, observed at the 
group level of analysis, are reflected in individual members of the ; and 
(c) the differences in ethnic identification among stable, upwardly hte and 
downwardly mobile individuals at each of the status levels, 


PETTIGREW, THOMAS F., The Negro American Personality: Why Isn't More 
Known?, J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 4-23. 


Three reasons why there is not more scientific understanding of Negro 
American personality are offered: (1) the narrowness and atheoretical nature of 
many of the studies on the problem; (2) the methodological difficulties inherent 
in this research and the widespread failure to overcome these problems; and 
(3) the need for a broad social psychological theory of Negro American 
personality, The necessary theory must treat the unique historical and socio- 
cultural forces behind the group, the subtle reflections of these forces within the 
Negro’s personality, and the rare | mechanisms opens between these 
two levels of analysis. The salience and importance of the area demand urgent 
theoretical and empirical attention. 


SOLOMON, FREDERIC anp FISHMAN, JACOB R., Youth and Social Action: 
Il. Action and Identity Formation in the First Student Sit-In Demonstration, 


J. soc. Issues, 1964, 20, 2, 36-45. 


This paper deals with the personal history of one of the four students who 
initiated the student civil rights movement by “sitting-in" at a lunch counter in 


Greensboro, North Carolina on February 1, 1960. Discussion is focused primarily 
upon the identity possibilities and accom anying affect of some Negro De 
students, and how issues of self-esteem and identity formation may be on ve 
resolved through “pro-social acting out” on behalf of racial ou Ie Ee 
justice. An attempt is made to document a unique ini pers 

psychosocial development with contemporary social change. 


SUPPLEMENT* 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES 
Volume XX, Number 2, 1964 


Introduction 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues has for 
some years been following the practice of organizing Work Groups 
among its members to consider in depth particular social problems that 
seemed amenable to psychological clarification and public action. Hi 
on the priority list of such problems were ones that related to de- 
segregation. It was plain that the Supreme Court decision of 1954 was 
only a first step toward achieving equal opportunity, that ay 
additional steps would be necessary if educational equality for 
Americans was to be a reality. In 1961 a Work Group under the 
chairmanship of Professor Joshua A. Fishman was formed; its members 
were Drs. Martin Deutsch, Leonard Kogan, Robert North, and Martin 
Whiteman. Their specific objective was to explore ways in which the 
talents and capacities of minority group children could be assessed so 
that they might be wisely guided with regard to their future edu- 
cation. Conventional instruments of mental testing, ience had 
shown, were too often fashioned to fit the intellectual and social ways 
of middle-class children with the result that minority group children 
were being excluded from opportunities for training because of the 
accident of what has come to be called “cultural deprivation.” 

The present report examines how this unfortunate situation may 
be remedied and its objective is to set down some criteria for inter- 
preting test scores obtained from children who do not have the 
advantages of the middle-class child. But it is more than that, for the 
guidelines set forth can also serve as a basis for constructing more 
appropriate testing instruments. It is the hope of the Society that the 
report will stimulate a reformulation of the issue of intelligence testing 
of such an order that present, often inadvertant, injustices can be 
removed. 

Jerome S. Bruner, President 
Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 


° Additional copies available upon request to SPSSI, P.O. Box 1248, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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Guidelines for Testing Minority 
Group Children* 


Introduction 


American educators have long recognized that they can best 
guide the development of intellect and character of the children in 
their charge if they take the time to understand these children 
thoroughly and sympathetically. This is particularly true with respect 
to the socially and culturally disadvantaged child. 

Educators must realize that they hold positions of considerable 
responsibility and power. If they apply their services and skills wisely 
they can help minority group children to overcome their early dis- 
advantages, to live more constructively, and to contribute more fully 
to American society. 

Educational and psychological tests may help in the attainment 
of these goals if they are used carefully and intelligently. Persons who 
have a genuine commitment to democratic processes and who have a 
deep respect for the individual, will certainly seek to use educational 
and psychological tests with minority group children in ways that will 
enable these children to attain the full promise that America holds out 
to all its children. À 

Educational and psychological tests are among the most widely 
used and most useful tools of teachers, educational supervisors, school 
administrators, guidance workers, and counselors. As is the case with 
many professional tools, however, special training and dia; n 
sensitivity are required for the intelligent and responsible use of these 
instruments. That is why most colleges and universities offer psp 
in educational and psychological testing. It is also the reason syle e 
growing number of books and brochures designed to acquaint p 
cators and their associates with the principles and procedures 
proper test selection, use and interpretation. 


i Study of 
° Prepared by a Work Group of the Society for the Psychological 
Social leit (Division 9 of the American Psychological arene aye 
Deutsch, Joshua A. Fishman, Chairman, Leonard Kogan, Rol 
Martin Whiteman. 
1 Ben, ie example, Katz (1958), Froelich and Hoyt (1959), Cronbach 


(1960), Anastasi (1961), Thorndike and Hagen (1961). 
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ible educational authorities recognize that it is as unwise 
to put tests in the hands of untrained and unskilled personnel as it is 
to permit the automobile or any highly technical and powerful tool to 
te hadid by individuals who are untrained in its use and unaware of 
the damage that it can cause if improperly used. 

The necessity for caution is doubly merited when educational and 
psychological tests are administered to members of minority groups. 
Unfortunately, there is no single and readily available reference source 
to which test users can turn in order to become more fully acquainted 
with the requirements and cautions to be observed in such cases. The 
purpose of this committee’s effort is to provide an introduction to the 
many considerations germane to selection, use and interpretation of 
educational and ological tests with minority group children, as 
well as to refer educators and their associates to other more technical 
discussions of various aspects of the same topic. 

The term “minority group” as we are using it here is not primarily 

a quantitative designation, Rather it is a status designation referring 
to cultural or social disadvantage. Since many Negro, Indian, lower- 
class white, and immigrant children have not had most of the usual 
middle-class opportunities to grow up in home, neighborhood, and 
school environments that might enable them to utilize their ability and 
personality potentials fully, they are at a disadvantage in school, and 
in after-school and out-of-school situations as well. It is because of 
these disadvantages, reflecting environmental deprivations and ex- 
periential atypicalities, that certain children may be referred to as 
minority children. 
The following discussion is based in part on some of the technical 
recommendations developed for various kinds of tests by committees 
of the American Psychological Association, the American Educational 
Research Association, and the National Council on Measurement in 
Education ( 1954, 1955). Our contribution is directed toward speci- 
fying the particular considerations that must be kept in mind when 
professional educators and those who work with them use educational 
and psychological tests with minority group children. 


Critical Issues in Testing Minority Groups 


Standardized tests currently in use present three principal diffi- 
culties when they are used with disa vantaged minority groups: 
(1) they may not provide reliable differentiation in the range of the 
minority group’s scores, (2) their predictive validity for minority 
groups may be quite different from that for the standardization and 
validation groups and (3) the validity of their interpretation is 
strongly dependent upon an adequate understanding of the social and 
cultural background of the group in question. 
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I. Reliability of Differentiation 


In the literature of educational and psychological testing, rela- 
tively little attention has been given to + oy possible dependence of 
test reliability upon subcultural differences. It is considered essential 
for a test publisher to describe the reliability sample (the reference 
group upon which reliability statements are based) in terms of factors 
such as age, sex, and grade level composition, and there is BS 8 
tendency on the part of test publishers to rt subgroup reli 

But to the best of our knowledge, none of the test manuals for the 
widely used tests give separate reliability data for 

groups. Institutions that use tests regularly and routinely for 

minority groups would do well to make their own reliability studies in 
order to determine whether the tests are reliable enough when used 
with these groups. 


Reliability Affected by Spread of Scores 

In addition to being dependent on test length and the specific 
procedure used for estimating reliability (e.g., split-half or retest), 
the reliability coefficient for a particular test is strongly affected- by 
the spread of test scores in the group for which the reliability is 
established. In general, the greater the spread of scores in the 
reliability sample, the higher the reliability coefficient. Consequently, 
if the tester attempts to make differentiations within a group which 
is more homogeneous than the reference or norm group for which 
reliability is reported, the actual effectiveness of the test will find to 
be lower than the reported reliability coefficient appears to prae 
For many tests, there is abundant evidence that children from the 
lower socio-economic levels commonly associated with minority group 
status tend to have a smaller spread of scores than do children from 
middle-income families, and such restriction in the distribution of 
scores tends to lower reliability so far as differentiation of measure- 
ment with such groups is concerned.? 


Characteristics of Minority Group Children that Affect 
Test Performance 

Most of the evidence relating to the contention that the majority 
of educational and psychological tests tend to be more unreliable, i.e., 
more characterized by what is technically called “error pa 
minority group children, is indirect, being based on studies 
class and socio-economic differences rather than on minority group 
performance per se. Nevertheless, the particular kinds ig nea ai 
groups that we have in mind are closely associated with the lower 


2 See Anastasi (1958) and Tyler (1956). 
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levels of socio-economic status. The results of studies by Warner, 
Davis, Deutsch, Deutsch and Brown, Havighurst, Hollingshead, Sears, 
Maccoby, and many others are cases in point. Many of these studies 
are discussed by Anastasi (1958), Tyler (1956) and Deutsch (1960). 

For children who come from lower socio-economic levels, what 
characteristics may be expected to affect test performance in general, 
and the accuracy or precision of test results in particular? The list of 
reported characteristics is long, and it is not always consistent from 
one investigation to another. But, at least, it may be hypothesized 
that in contrast to the middle-class child the lower-class child will _ 
tend to be less verbal, more fearful of strangers, less self-confident, 
less motivated toward scholastic and academic achievement, less 
competitive in the intellectual realm, more “irritable,” less conforming 
to middle-class norms of behavior and conduct, more apt to be 
bilingual, less exposed to intellectually stimulating materials in the 
home, less varied in recreational outlets, less knowledgeable about the 
world outside his immediate neighborhood, and more likely to attend 
inferior schools. 


Some Examples 


Can it be doubted that such characteristics—even if only some of 
them apply to each “deprived” minority group—will indeed be 
reflected in test-taking and test performance? Obviously, the primary 
effect will be shown in terms of test validity for such children. In many 
cases, however, the lowering of test validity may be indirectly a result 
of lowered test reliability. This would be particularly true if such 
characteristics interfere with the consistency of performance from 
test to retest for a single examiner, or for different examiners, Consider 
the following examples and probable results: 


Example: A Negro child has had little contact with white adults 
other than as distant and punitive authority figures, Probable Result: 
Such a child might have difficulty in gaining rapport with a white 
examiner or reacting without emotional upset to his close presence. 
Even in an individual testing situation, he might not respond other 
than with monosyllables, failing to give adequate answers even when 
he knows them. The examiner, reacting in terms of his own stereo- 
types, might also lower the reliability and validity of the test results 
by assuming that the child’s performance will naturally be inferior, 
and by revealing this attitude to the child. 

Example: Children from a particular minori oup are given 
little reason to believe that dae well in the school situation will 
affect their chance for attaining better jobs and higher income later in 
life. Probable Result: Such children will see little purpose in schooling, 
dislike school, and will reject anything associated with school. In 
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taking tests, their primary objective is to get through as rapidly as 
possible and escape from what for them might be an uncomfortable 
situation. Their test performance might, therefore, be characterized 
by a much greater amount of guessing, skipping, and random re- 
sponses that is shown by the middle-class child who never doubts the 
importance of the test, wants to please his teacher and parents, and 
tries his best. 


Special Norms Often Needed 


When the national norms do not provide adequate differentiation 
at the lower end of the aptitude or ability scale, special norms, 
established locally, are often useful. For instance, if a substantial 
number of underprivileged or foreign-background pupils in a school 
or school district rank in the lowest five per cent on the national 
norms, local norms might serve to provide a special scale within this 
range. If the score distribution with the first few percentiles of the 
national norms is mainly a function of chance factors, however, a 
lower level of the test or an easier type of test is needed for accurate 
measurement of the low-scoring children. 


Responsibilities of Test Users 

The sensitive test user should be alert to reliability considerations 
in regard to the particular group involved and the intended use of the 
tests. In assessing reports on test reliability provided by test manuals 
and other sources, he will not be satisfied with high relia ee 
efficients alone. He will consider not only the size of the reliability 
samples, but also the nature and composition of the samples and the 
procedures used to estimate reliability. He will try to determine 
whether the standard error of measurement varies with score levels, 
and whether his testing conditions are similar to those of the reliability 
samples. He will ask whether the evidence on reliability is relevant to 
the persons and purposes with which he is concerned. He will ore 
that high reliability does not guarantee validity of the measures for the 
purpose in hand, but he will realize that low reliability may destroy 
validity. 

The examiner should be well aware that test results are character- 
istically influenced by cultural and subcultural differentials and pe 
the performance of under-privileged minority group children is o! ber 
Handled by what should be test-extraneous precon a 
response patterns. He should not necessarily assume that the ae ba 
a minority group family will be as test-sophisticated and oe eae 
to do his best as are the majority of environment-rich middle- 
children. Aer 

If the examiner finds—and this will be typical—that are 
sample does not provide him with information about the reliability 
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the test for the kind of children he is testing, he should urge that the 
test results not be taken at face value in connection with critical 
decisions concerning the children. Very often, careful examination of 
responses to individual test items will indicate to him that the apparent 
performance of the child is not adequately reflecting the child’s actual 
competence or personality because of certain subcultural group factors. 


II. Predictive Validity 


Of course, if an individual's test scores were to be used only to 
describe his relative standing with respect to a specified norm group, 
the fact that the individual had a minority-group background would 
not be important. It is when an explanation of his standing is 
attempted, or when long-range predictions enter the picture (as they 
usually do), that background factors become important. 

For example, no inequity is necessarily involved if a culturally 
disadvantaged child is simply reported to have an IQ of 84 and a 
percentile rank of 16 on the national norms for a certain intelligence 
test. However, if this is interpreted as meaning that the child ranks or 
will rank no higher in learning ability than does a middle-class, native 
born American child of the same IQ, the interpretation might well be 
erroneous. 


Factors Impairing Test Validity 


_ Three kinds of factors may impair a test's predictive validity. 
First, there are test-related factors—factors or conditions that affect 
the test scores but which may have relatively little relation to the 
criterion, Such factors may include test-taking skills, anxiety, moti- 
vation, speed, understanding of test instructions, degree of item or 
format novelty, examiner-examinee rapport, and other general or 
specific abilities that underlie test performance but which are irrele- 
vant to the criterion. Examples of the operation of such factors are 
found in the literature describing the problems of white examiners 
testing Negro children (Dreger and Miller, 1960), of American Indian 
children taking unfamiliar, timed tests (Klineberg, 1935), and of 
children of certain disadvantaged groups being exposed for the first 
time to test-taking procedures (Haggard, 1954), 

It should be noted that some test-related factors may not be 
prejudicial to disadvantaged groups. For example, test-taking anxiety 
of a disruptive nature (Sarason et al., 1960) may be more prevalent 
in some middle-class groups than in lower-class groups. In general, 
however, the bias attributable to test-related factors accrues to the 
detriment of the culturally disadvantaged groups. 

, The problem of making valid Aan peen for minority group 
children is faced by the Boys’ Club of New York in its Educational 


be 
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Program, which is designed to give promising boys from tenement 
districts opportunities to overcome their environmental 

through scholarships to outstanding schools and colleges. Although 
the majority of the boys currently enrolled in this ene had 
mediocre aptitude and achievement test scores up to the time they 
were given scholarships, practically all of the boys have achieved 
creditable academic success at challenging secondary boarding schools 
and colleges. In this program, normative scores on the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test and the Stanford Achievement Test are 
used for screening purposes, but they are regarded as minimal 
estimates of the boys’ abilities. The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC) is frequently used in this program to supplement 
the group tests. The boys typically score 5 to 10 points higher on the 
WISC than on the Otis, probably because the WISC gives less weight 
to educational and language factors. 


Interest and Personality Inventory Scores 


When standardized interest inventories are used, special caution 
should be observed in making normative interpretations of the scores 
of culturally disadvantaged individuals. When a child has not had 
opportunities to gain satisfaction or rewards from certain pursuits, he 
is not likely to show interest in these areas. For example, adolescent 
children in a particular slum neighborhood might rank consistently 
low in scientific, literary, musical, and artistic interests on the Kuder 
Preference Record if their home and school environments fail to 
stimulate them in these areas. With improved cultural opportunities, 
these children might rapidly develop interests in vocations or avo- 
cations related to these areas. 

Scores on personality inventories may also have very different 
significance for minority group members than for the population in 
general (Auld, 1952). Whenever the inventory items ot areas such as 
home or social adjustment, motivation, religious be efs, or social 
customs, the appropriateness of the national norms for minority groups 
should be questioned. Local norms for the various minority groups 
involved might again be very much in order here. 


Predicting Complex Criteria 


A second class of factors contributing to low predictive validity 
is associated with the complexity of criteria. Criteria generally E 
resent “real life” indices of adjustment or achievement and thae ore 
they commonly sample more complex and more variegated be ee 
than do the tests. An obvious example is the criterion of school grades. 


8 Information about this program is obtainable from The Boys Club of New 
York, 287 East 10th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Grades are likely to reflect motivation, classroom behavior, personal 
appearance, and study habits, as well as intelligence and achievement. 
Even if a test measured scholastic aptitude sensitively and accurately, 
its validity for predicting school marks would be attenuated because 
of the contribution of many other factors to the criterion. It is 
important, therefore, to recognize the influence of other factors, not 
measured by the tests, which may contribute to criterion success. 
Since disadvantaged groups tend to fare poorly on ability and achieve- 
ment tests (Anastasi, 1958; Tyler, 1956; Masland, Sarason, and Glad- 
win, 1958; Eels et al., 1951; Haggard, 1954), there is particular merit 
in exploring the background, personality, and motivation of members 
of such groups for compensatory factors, untapped by the tests, which 
may be related to criterion performance. 

In some instances, such as in making scholarship awards on a 
statewide or national basis, test scores are used rigidly for screening 
or cut-off purposes to satisfy demands for objectivity and “impar- 
tiality.” The culturally disadvantaged child (quite possibly a “dia- 
mond-in-the-rough”) “is often the victim of this automatic and 
autocratic system. Recourse lies in providing opportunities where the 
hurdles are less standardized and where a more individualized evalu- 
ation of his qualifications for meeting the criterion may prove to be 
fairer for him. 

_ For example, the following characteristics that may be typical of 
minority group children who have above-average ability or talent are 
among those cited by DeHaan and Kough (1956), who have been 
working with the North Central Association Project on Guidance and 
Motivation of Superior and Talented Secondary School Students: 


They learn rapidly, but not necessarily those lessons assigned in school. 
They reason soundly, think clearly, recognize relationships, comprehend 
HER sg and may or may not come to conclusions expected by the 
eacher, 


They are able to influence others to work toward desirable or un- 
desirable goals, 


Effects of Intervening Events on Predictions 


A third set of contributors to low criterion validity is related to 
the nature of intervening events and contingencies, This class of 
conditions is particularly important when the criterion measure is 
obtained considerably later than the testing—when predictive rather 
than concurrent validity is at stake. If the time interval between the 
test administration and the criterial assessment is lengthy, a host of 
situational, motivational, and maturational changes may occur in the 
interim. An illness, an inspiring teacher, a shift in aspiration level or 
in direction of interest, remedial training, an economic misfortune, an 
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emotional crisis, a growth spurt or retrogression in the abilities 
sampled by the test—any of these changes intervening between the 
testing and the point or points of criterion assessment may decrease 
the predictive power of the test. 

One of the more consistent findings in research with disadvan- 
taged children is the decline in academic aptitude and achievement 
test scores of such children with time (Masland, Sarason, and Gladwin, 
1958). The decline is, of course, in relation to the performance of 
advantaged groups or of the general population. It is plausible to 
assume that this decline represents the cumulative effects of di- 
minished opportunities and decreasing motivation for acquiring 
academic knowledge and skills. When such cumulative effects 
are not taken into consideration, the predictive power of academic 
aptitude and achievement tests is impaired. If it were known in 
advance that certain individuals or groups would be exposed to 
deleterious environmental conditions, and if allowances could be made 
for such contingencies in connection with predictions, the test's 
criterion validity could be improved. 

Looking in another direction, the normative interpretation of the 
test results cannot reveal how much the status of underprivileged 
individuals might be changed if their environmental opportunities and 
incentives for learning and acquiring skills were to be improved 
significantly. In the case of the Boy’s Club boys mentioned above, 
estimates of academic growth potential are made on the basis of 
knowledge of the educational and cultural limitations of the boys 
home and neighborhood environment, observational appraisals of the 
boys’ behavior in club activities, and knowledge of the enhanced 
educational and motivational opportunities that can be offered to the 
boys in selected college preparatory schools. With this information 
available, the normative interpretation of the boys’ scores on standard- 
ized tests can be tempered with experienced judgment, and better 
estimates of the boys’ academic potential can thus be made. 

In situations where minority group members are likely to have k! 
continue competing with others under much the same ni 
handicaps that they have faced in the past, normative interpa da 
of their aptitude and achievement test scores will probably ge ve 
fairly dependable basis for short-term predictive La Bei’ en 
special guidance or training is offered to help such individu rie 
come their handicaps, however, achievement beyond the a 
expectancies may well be obtained, and predictions should : pris 
on expectancies derived specifically from the local situation. p z 
connection, it should be recognized that attempts to a praise ge 
“potential” without defining the milieu in which it be oy Ps 
Opportunity to materialize are as futile as attempts to spe 
horsepower of an engine without knowing how it will be en . 
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“Culture Fair” and “Unfair’—in the Test and in Society 


The fact that a test differentiates between culturally disadvan- 
taged and advantaged groups does not necessarily mean that the test 
is invalid. “Culturally unfair” tests may be valid predictors of cul- 
turally unfair but nevertheless highly important criteria. Educational 
attainment, to the degree that it reflects social inequities rather than 
intrinsic merit, might be considered culturally unfair, However, a 
test must share this bias to qualify as a valid predictor. Making a test 
culture-fair may decrease its bias, but may also eliminate its criterion 
validity. The remedy may lie in the elimination of unequal learning 
opportunities, which may remove the bias in the criterion as well as in 
the test. This becomes more a matter of social policy and amelioration 
rather than a psychometric problem, however. 

The situation is quite different for a test that differentiates 
between disadvantaged and advantaged groups even more sharply 
than does the criterion. The extreme case would be a test that 
discriminated between disadvantaged and advantaged groups but did 
not have any validity for the desired criterion. An example of this 
would be an academic aptitude test that called for the identification 
of objects, where this task would be particularly difficult for dis- 
advantaged children but would not be a valid predictor of academic 
achievement. Here, one could justifiably speak of a true “test bias.” 
The test would be Spuriously responsive to factors associated with 
cultural disadvantage but unrelated to the criterion. Such a test would 
not only be useless for predicting academic achievement, but would 
be stigmatizing as well. 

__ While certain aptitude and ability tests may have excellent 
criterion validity for some purposes, even the best of them are unlikely 
to reflect the true capacity for development of underprivileged 
children. For, to the extent that these tests measure factors that are 
related to academic success, they must tap abilities that have been 
molded by the cultural setting. Furthermore, the test content, the 
mode of communicaion involved in responding to test items, and the 
motivation needed for making the responses are intrinsically de- 
pendent upon the cultural context. 


Elixir of “Culture-Fair” Tests 


The exilir of the “culture-fair” or “culture-free” test has been 
pursued through attempts to minimize the educational loading of test 
content and to reduce the premium on speed of response. However, 
these efforts have usually resulted in tests that have low validities for 
academic prediction purposes and little power to uncover hidden 
potentialities of children who do poorly on the common run of 
academic aptitude and achievement tests. 
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In spite of their typical cultural bias, standardized tests should 
not be sold short as a means for making objective assessments of the 
traits of minority-group children, Many bright, non-conforming 
pupils, with backgrounds different from those of their teachers, make 
favorable showings on achievement tests, in contrast to their low 
classroom marks. These are very often children whose cultural 
handicaps are most evident in their overt social and int 
behavior. Without the intervention of standardized tests, many such 
children would be stigmatized by the adverse subjective ratings of 
teachers who tend to reward conformist behavior of middle-class 
character. 


III. The Validity of Test Interpretation 


The most important consideration of all is one that applies to the 
use of tests in general—namely, that test results should be interpreted 
by competently trained and knowledgeable persons wherever im- 
portant issues or decisions are at stake. Here, an analogy may be 
drawn from medical case history information that is entered on a 
child’s record. Certain features of this record, such as the contagious- 
disease history, constitute factual data that are easily understood by 
school staff members who have not had medical training. But other 
aspects of the medical record, as well as the constellation of factors 
that contribute to the child’s general state of health, are not readily 
interpretable by persons outside the medical profession. Consequently, 
the judgment of a doctor is customarily sought when an overall 
evaluation of the child’s physical condition is needed for important 
diagnostic or predictive purposes. So, too, the psychological and 
educational test records of children should be interpreted by com- 
petently trained professional personnel when the test results are to 
be used as a basis for decisions that are likely to have a major influence 
on the child’s future. ; r 

There are several sources of error in test interpretation stemming 
from a lack of recognition of the special features of culturally dis- 
advantaged groups. One of these may be called the deviation m 
By this is meant the tendency to infer maladjustment or person: ried 
difficulty from responses which are deviant from the viewpoint ee a 
majority culture, but which may be opie of a minority group. The 
results of a test might accurately reflect a child’s periinanecsss 
quality of ideation, but still the results should be interpreted Ny ed 
light of the child’s particular circumstance in life and the range 
experiences, For example, a ministers son whose test responses 
indicate that he sees all women as prostitutes and a prostitute’s a 
whose test responses give the same indication may both be sgh rai BA 
characterized in one sense by the test. The two boys may or may 
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be equally disturbed, however. Clinically, a safer inference might be 
that the minister’s son is the one who is more likely to be seriously 
disturbed by fantasies involving sex and women. 

There is evidence to indicate that members of a tribe that has 
experienced periodic famines would be likely to give an inordinate 
number of food responses on the Rorschach. So too might dieting 
Palm Beach matrons, but their underlying anxiety patterns would be 
quite different than those of the tribesmen. Or, to take still another 
example, the verbalized self-concept of the son of an unemployed 
immigrant might have to be interpreted very differently from that of 
a similar verbalization of a boy from a comfortable, middle-class, 
native-American home. 

A performance IQ that is high in relation to the individual’s 
verbal IQ on the Wechsler scales may signify psychopathic tendencies 
but it also may signify a poverty of educational experience. Perceiving 
drunken males beating up women on the Thematic Apperception Test 
may imply a projection of idiosyncratic fantasy or wish, but it may 
also imply a background of rather realistic observation and experience 
common to some minority group children. 

For children in certain situations, test responses indicating a low 
Tpos of motivation or an over-submissive self-image are realistic 
rellections of their life conditions. If these children were to give 
responses more typical of the general population, they might well be 
regarded as sub-group deviants. In short, whether test responses reflect 
secondary defenses against anxiety or are the direct result of a 
socialization process has profound diagnostic import so that knowl- 

dge of the soci sate 
edge of the social and cultural background of the individual becomes 
quite significant, 


What Does the Test Really Measure 


A second type of error, from the viewpoint of construct and 
content validity,* might be called the “simple determinant error.” The 
error consists in thinking of the test content as reflecting some absolute 
or pure trait, process, actor, or construct, irrespective of the condi- 
tions of measurement or of the population being studied. Thus, a fifth- 
grade achievement test may measure arithmetical knowledge in a 
middle-class neighborhood where most children are reading up to 
grade level, but the same test, with the same content, may be strongly 
affected by a reading comprehension factor in a lower-class school and 
therefore may be measuring something quite different than what 
appears to be indicated by the test scores. 

Generally, the test-taking motivation present in a middle-class 

4 For a discussion of various types of test validity, see Anastasi (1961), 


a (1960), Guilford (1954), Thorndike and Hagen (1961), Lindquist 
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group allows the responses to test content to reflect the differences in 
intelligence, achievement, or whatever the test is designed to measure. 
On the other hand in a population where test success has much less 
reward-value and where degree of test-taking effort is much more 
variable from individual to individual, the test content may tap 
motivation as well as the trait purportedly being measured. 

Caution and knowledge are necessary for understanding and 
taking into account testing conditions and test-taking behavior when 
test results are being interpreted for children from varying back- 
grounds. A child coming from a particular cultural subgroup might 
have very little motivation to do well in most test situations, but under 
certain conditions or with special kinds of materials he might have a 
relatively high level of motivation. As a result, considerable variability 
might be evident in his test scores from one situation to another, and 
his scores might be difficult to reconcile and interpret. 

How a question is asked is undoubtedly another important factor 
to consider in interpreting test results. A child might be able to 
recognize an object, but not be able to name it. Or, he might be able 
to identify a geometric figure, but not be able to reproduce it. Thus, 
different results might be obtained in a test depending upon whether 
the child is asked to point to the triangle in a set of geometric figures 
or whether he is required to draw a triangle. 


Response Sets May Affect Test Results 


In attitude or personality questionnaires, response sets® such as 
the tendency to agree indiscriminately with items, or to give ea 
desirable responses, may contribute error variance from the viewpoin 
of the content or behavior it is desired to sample. To the extent that 
such sets discriminate between socially advantaged and disadvantaged 

oups, the target content area may be confounded by specific eo] 
Feist Thus, a scale of authoritarianism may be found to differentia 
among social classes, but if the scale is so keyed that a high score b 
authoritarianism is obtained from agreement with items, the a 
class differences may be more reflective of an agreement set ra oi 
than an authoritarian tendency. If authoritarian content is logi ly 
distinct from agreement content, these two sources of test Merc ; 
should be kept distinct either through statistical control, by a ange 
in the item format, or by having more than one approach to measur 
ment of the trait in question. : R 

From the standpoint of content validity, there is a third ‘ype 4 
error. This may be termed the “incompleteness of content cov: Be 
error. This refers to a circumscribed sampling of the content area: 


5 For a discussion of this and related concepts, see Anastasi (1961), Cron- 
bach (1960). 
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a particular domain. In the area of intelligence, for instance, Guilford 
(1954) has identified many factors besides the “primary mental 
abilities” of Thurstone and certainly more than is implied in the 
unitary concept of intelligence reflected by a single IQ score. As 
Dreger and Miller (1960) point out, differences in intellectual 
functioning among various groups cannot be clearly defined or under- 
stood until all components of a particular content area have been 
systematically measured, 

Familiarity with the cultural and social background of minority- 
group children not only helps to avoid under-evaluating the test 
performance of some children, but also helps to prevent over- 
evaluating the performance of others. For Sone children who have 
been trained in certain religious observances involving particular 
vocabularies and objects, or those who have been encouraged to 
develop paripeien skills because of their cultural orientations, might 
conceivably score “spuriously” high on some tests or on particular 
items. In other words, any special overlap between the subgroup 
value-system of the child and the performances tapped by the test is 
likely to be an important determinant of the outcome of the test. 


Failure Barriers May Be Encountered 


_, Failure inducing barriers are often set up for the minority-group 
d in a testing situation by requiring him to solve problems with 
unfamiliar tools, or by asking him to use tools in a manner that is 
too advanced for him. To draw an analogy, if a medical student were 
handed a scalpel to lance a wound, and if the student were to do the 
lancing properly but were to fail to sterilize the instrument first, how 
should he be scored for his accomplishment? If he had never heard 
of sterilization, should his skillful erformance with the instrument 
nevertheless be given a “zero” vi Similarly, if a child from a dis- 
advantaged social group shows a considerable degree of verbal facility 
Oe Ser uaieaen se peers but does very poorly on tests 
emic vo justi i 
verbal Eida? cabulary, can he justifiably be ranked low in 
_ Ina broad sense, most intelligence test items tap abilities involv- 
ing langua and symbol systems, although opportunities for develop- 
ing these abilities vary considerably from one social group to another. 
One might reasonably expect that a child living in a community that 
minimizes language Ai aie as depicted by Bernstein (1960), a 
community that uses a language form that is highly concrete—will 
earn a score that has a Meaning very different from that of the score 
of a child ina community where language skills are highly developed 
and replete with abstract symbolism. It is important, therefore, to 
interpret test results in relation to the range of situations and be- 
haviors found in the environments of specific minority groups. 


> 


Some Suggested Remedies 


While this analysis of the problems involved in the use and inter- 
pretation of tests for minority group children may lead to considerable 
uneasiness and skepticism about the value of the results for such 
children, it also points up potential ways of improving the situation. 
For example, one of these ways might consist of measuring separate 
skills first, gradually building up to more and more complex items 
and tests which require the exercise of more than one basic skill at 
a time. With enough effort and ingenuity, a sizable universe of items 
might be developed by this procedure. Special attention should also 
be given to the selection or development of items and tests that 
maximize criterial differentiations and minimize irrelevant discrimina- 
tions. If a test is likely to be biased against certain types of minori 
groups, or if its validity for minority groups has not been ascertain 
a distinct caveat to that effect should appear in the manual for the test. 

Furthermore, we should depart from too narrow a conception 
of the purpose and function of testing. We should re-emphasize the 
concept of the test as an integral component of teaching and trainin 
whereby a floor of communication and understanding is establish 
Pa learning capabilities are measured in repeated and cyclical 
ashion. 

Finally, we should think in terms of making more use of voa 
behavior as evidence of the coping abilities and competence of chil- 
dren who do not come from the cultural mainstream. Conventional 
tests may be fair predictors of academic success in a narrow sense, but 
when children are being selected for special aid programs or when 
academic prediction is not the primary concern, other kinds of as 
havioral evidence are commonly needed to modulate the results an 
implications of standardized tests. 


Conclusion 


Tests are among the most important evaluative and prognostic 
tools that ouate Wave at their disposal. How unfortunate, a 
that these tools are often used so routinely and mechanically ea 
some educators have stopped thinking about their limitations j 
their benefits. Since the minority group child is so often handicappati 
in many ways his test scores may have meanings different foam on 
of non-minority children, even when they are numerically the same 
The task of the conscientious educator is to ponder what lies begs 
the test scores. Rather than accepting test scores as E EN 
levels of either performance or potential, educators shoul +e ei d 
medial activities which will free the child from as many G Men d 
caps as possible. Good schools will employ well qualified per: 
use good tests as one means of accomplishing this task. 
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In testing the minority group child it is sometimes appropriate 
to compare his performance with that of advantaged children to 
determine the magnitude of the deprivation to be overcome. At other 
times it is appropriate to compare his test performance with that 
of other disadvantaged children—to determine his relative deprivation 
in comparison with others who have also been denied good homes, 
good neighborhoods, good diets, good schools and good teachers. In 
most instances it is especially appropriate to compare the child’s test 
performance with his previous test performance. Utilizing the in- 
dividual child as his own control and using the test norms principally 
as “bench marks,” we are best able to gauge the success of our efforts 
to move the minority group child forward on the long, hard road 
of overcoming the deficiencies which have been forced upon him. 
Many comparisons depend upon tests, but they also depend upon 
our intelligence, our good will, and our sense of responsibility to 
make the proper comparison at the proper time and to undertake 
proper remedial and compensatory action as a result. The misuse of 
tests with minority group children, or in any situation, is a serious 
breach of professional ethics, Their proper use is a sign of professional 
and personal maturity. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS AS USED IN THE TEXT 


Criterion. A standard that provides a basis for evaluating the validity of a test. 

Cultural bias. Propensity of a test to reflect favorable or unfavorable effects of 
certain types of cultural backgrounds. : 

Culture-fair test. A test yielding results that are not culturally biased. 

Culture-free test. A test yielding results that are not influenced in any way by 
cultural background factors. 

Error variance, The portion of the variance of test scores that is related to the 
unreliability of the test. 

Educational loadin . Weighing of a test’s content with factors specifically related 
to formal a ie: 

Norms. Statistics that depict the test performance of specific groups. Grade, age, 
and percentile are the most common of norms. 

Normative scores, Scores derived from the test's norms. } A 

Reliability. The degree of consistency, stability, or dependability of measuremen 
afforded by a test. re 

Reliability coefficient. A correlation statistic reflecting a test's consistency or 
stability of measurement. 3 i AAEE 

Standard deviation. A statistic used to depict the dispersion of a group panier 

Standard error of measurement. An estimate of the standard deviation of a Lani 
son’s scores that would result from repeated testing with the same o: 
similar test, ruling out the effects of practice, learning, or fagia ii el 

Validity. The extent to which a test measures the trait for which it is designed, 
or for which it is being used, rather than some other trait. 
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‘The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
Presentation to Alfred J. Marrow 


Los Angeles, September 5, 1964 
Donald W. MacKinnon 


Today we meet for the presentation of the Kurt Lewin Memorial 
Award and to hear the Lewin Memorial Lecture. Thus for the sixteenth 
time the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues honors 
a man who, like Kurt Lewin, has contributed significantly to the devel- 
opment of psychological research and social action. 

In a year which has been marked by the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act and marred by mounting racial tensions we are ially 
mindful of the contributions of Kurt Lewin, and those who have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, to the resolving of social conflicts, and at the 
same time keenly aware of how unfinished is the task to which Kurt 
Lewin literally gave his life. In this year the selection of Alfred J 
Marrow as the recipient of the Memorial Award seems especially 
appropriate, for, of all those who knew Lewin and worked with him 
none has labored more effectively or more devotedly to bridge the gap 
between social theory and social action in industry and society than 
has Alfred Marrow. 

While still a student Marrow discovered the exciting researches 
of Kurt Lewin then appearing in the Psychologische F. orschungen and 
would have gone to study with him in Berlin had the economic and 
political climate in Germany at that time been more favorable. Instead 
in this country he undertook for his doctoral dissertation a typically 
Lewinian research in which he investigated very carefully the relation 
between the intensity of need and the Zeigarnik quotient. The results 
of this research were published in Marrow’s papers on “Goal tension 
and recall.” 

Already at work in the textile industry while still a graduate 
student Marrow was attracted to an academic and research career, on 
the one hand, and a business career on the other. In this situation, as 
So often in his life and in the lives of others, he achieved an effective 
and creative resolution of conflict, for though he chose a career in 
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industry, he saw to it that his factories were also centers for action 
research. As early as 1939 he interested Lewin in problems of interper- 
sonal relations and group dynamics in the industrial setting of his own 
factory. In the years thereafter the Harwood Manufacturing Company 
was an important research facility in which such coworkers of Lewin 
as Alex Bavelas and John R. P. French conducted a series of pioneer- 
ing action-research projects which have become well known as the 
Harwood Studies. 

Marrow also collaborated with Lewin in establishing two agencies 
in which Lewin was to develop his new methods of action research for 
the study of group dynamics and the resolution of social tensions: the 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress and the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 

Words once used by Marrow to describe Lewin are equally ap- 

licable to himself, for like Lewin he has “an extraordinary talent for 
D apateni social science to lay people and for making them under- 
stand how research [can] be scientifically meaningful and socially use- 
ful.” In addition to some forty papers which he has written, there are 
his four books: Living Without Hate (1951), a study of the application 
of scientific methods to the reduction of those community tensions that 
make for intergroup conflict; Making Management Work (1957), a 
report of two decades of T SATER research on motivation and 
morale EnA employees of industry; Changing Patterns of Prejudice 
(1962), which gives us a new look at today’s religious, and cultural 
tensions, a book enriched by Marrow’s years of service on the New 
York City Commission on intergroup Relations of which he was Chair- 
man from 1956 to 1960; and his latest book, Behind the Executive 
Mask (1964), a report on the use of sensitivity training in industry. 

_ The honors and awards which Alfred Marrow has received attest to 
his many contributions as social scientist and concerned citizen, as do 
his services on many boards: appointment by the Department of State 
as consultant to the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, a 
member of the Board of The New School for Social Research, of The 
National Training Laboratories, of The Center for the Behavioral 
Sciences of George Washington University, of The Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, of the American Foundation for Managerial Research. 
After serving many years as President of the Harwood Company whose 
programs of action research have contributed so greatly to our increas- 
ing knowledge of industrial psychology, he serves now as Chairman — 
of the Board of the expanded Hardt Widin Company. 

The selection of Alfred J. Marrow as this year’s recipient of the 
Kurt Lewin Memorial Award has brought congratulatory messages — 
from Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and Mayor Robert Wagner. Their — 
noting of this award is indicative of the effective liaison which 
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Marrow has built between the realm of social science and the field of 
political action, 

Mayor Wagner's wire reads, “Please extend my sincerest congratu- 
lations to Dr. Alfred J. Marrow on this auspicious occasion. The 1964 
Kurt Lewin Memorial Award is indeed a high honor and I feel sure 
Dr. Marrow’s experience and contributions to the understanding and 
improvement of social life in the United States makes him uniquely 
qualified to accept this award.” 

For all your accomplishments SPSSI has the honor of presenting 
to you, Alfred Marrow, this scroll, inscribed as follows: 


Kurt Lemin Memorial Award 
granted by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
to 
Alfred J. Marrow 
1964 
for furthering in his work, as diù 
Kurt Lewin, the Development and integration 
of psychological research and social action. 


It is now my privilege to present to you Dr. Marrow whose 
Memorial address is entitled, “Risks and Uncertainties in Action 
Research.” 


KURT LEWIN MEMORIAL AWARD 
ADDRESS-1964 


Risks and Uncertainties in Action 
Research 


Alfred J. Marrow* 


Seventeen years ago Kurt Lewin’s heart failed, bringing sudden 
death to him in the midst of his remarkable career. He combined, as no 
other psychologist of his generation, scholarship of rare brilliance in 
the scientific study of the human mind, and moral commitment to 
establishing freedom and lasting peace in human affairs. His contribu- 
tions to theory and practice are undimmed by the passing of time. He 
brought to psychology gifts of unparalleled richness. 

I recall three lectures in remembrance of what he was and what 
he taught which were given at the annual convention of the American 
Psychological Association in 1947. I was privileged at that time to de- 
liver one of these lectures together with Professors Gordon Allport 
and Edward Tolman. I said then that something unforgettable had 
gone out of our lives because Lewin’s everyday activities were so inter- 
woven with our own. 

He had said of himself 11 years earlier—in 1936—that he was 
“unable to think productively as a single person” and that he needed a 
collection of friends interested in “all fields of Perce. and concerned 
as much with experiments as with theories.” And this same need to 
work with a group has been equally true of those of us who, attracted 
by his teachings, had gathered round him during the late 1930's and 
formed a closely knit team. None of us is precisely a Lewinian disciple 
repeating the Lewinian discipline. He would have been irked by such 
aà relationship. But each of us, in his own way, has found in the postu- 
lates of his system of psychology, in their experimental testings, and 


1 Address prepared for delivery in accepting The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
of The Society Eris Psychological Study of Social Issues at the ec hag ted 
logical Pe ie Convention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles, omia, 

eptember 5, 1964. 
2 Lewin, Kurt. Principles of Topological Psychology, McGraw Hill, 1936. 
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in their outcome as well as their promise, the most reliable guidelines 
for our diverse endeavors. 

“Psychology,” Dr. Ebbinghaus said, “has a long past and a short 
history.” Our particular mode of psychologizing has a shorter history 
than most. My memory goes back to the late 30’s when Lewin was 
still much of a newcomer here. I remember the spirited yet always 
good-natured sessions often extending long past midnight in a com- 
pany that included friends like Bavelas, Cartwright, Dembo, French, 
Likert, Lippitt or colleagues like Wertheimer, Kofka, Kohler, Moreno, 
Mead, McGregor and many others, discussing the theoretical and 
practical roles of psychology and how they might serve in bettering 
human relationships. Our discussions led to empirical studies; to ef- 
forts to initiate new field inquiries into group phenomena; to rethink 
social processes in terms of topological and vector dynamics; and to 
devise experiments on complex social situations. 

Lewin’s* own studies during his last years reached into many 
fields of interpersonal and intergroup relationships; each with its own 
line of fruitful development since his death. In two of these I had 
the good fortune to work very closely with him for a long period. One 
project was concerned with social research and action to meet prob- 
lems of prejudice and discrimination in community life; the other was 
concerned with reaching a scientific understanding of the management 
of people in industry. It is of these two fields that I shall speak on this 
day of remembrance for Kurt Lewin.® 
__,_ ome the two overlap; many of their components are organically 
interdependent. At least in terms of the postulates that we have come 
to call group dynamics they can be treated as coming under one head- 
ing and shaping into one design. And as such, they challenge the in- 
sights of the psychologists who seek to improve social practice and to 
gain a better understanding of the nature of society and group life. 

The cluster of problems constituting the jro Aa are of course 
those that keep recurring in every human institution and human so- 
ciety. Their solutions have been as transient as the problems have been 
recurrent. They require of the psychologists working on them to be 
alert to their own limitations and to seek not only new insights and 
new methods but also new guiding principles for applying scientific 
knowledge to social practice. We have learned from Lewin the vital 
importance of these requirements and we have striven to satisfy them. 

Lewin in the late 1930's had reasons for urgency. The growing 
menace of Nazism, the aftermath of the Depression, and the threat of 


8 Lewin, Kurt. Character and Personality, 1935, 3, 175-187. 
~ Lippitt, R. Sociometry 1947, 10, p. 87 contains a bibliography of Lewin’s 
writings. 
5 Many of the references to Lewin’s point of vi i 
from unpublished memoranda in the personal files Prarie oe 
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the Second World War, impelled him to urge psychologists to seek 
deeper explanations of why people and groups behave as they do. 
“We must be equally paria he said, “with pe ecm Hons 
people can change their ways so that they learn to behave better. 
Psychology,” he insisted, “must turn its attention to the social issues 
which are significant for our time.”* It was not until several years later 
(1944) that Lewin found the opportunity to work on projects in- 
timately related to the harsh realities of intergroup relations in Ameri- 
can life. This opportunity would never have come into being without 
Lewin’s singlehanded initiative, enthusiastic support and brilliant in- 
tellect. 

These projects were made possible by a new agency—the Commis- 
sion on Community Interrelations. It was set up with a $1,000,000 
grant from the American Jewish Congress. This organization had de- 
voted much of its energy to combating anti-Semitism and other forms 
of prejudice. The leadership of the organization was doubtful, how- 
ever, about the effectiveness of its efforts. They were ready to call in 
social scientists in the hope that “they could discover how people could 
learn to behave better.” And they invited Lewin, who in the fall of 
1944 undertook to organize and direct CCI. P 

Lewin’s design for the Commission was based on using the scien- 
tific methods of action research. “This combination,” Lewin said, was 
ideal for scientists whose chief concerns were geared towards action, 
towards doing something, towards changing the world as it is, while 
at the same time contributing to the acquisition and ordering of human 
knowledge.” T 

As CCI planned it, there were three distinguishing characteristics 
of action research: first, it would be conducted jointly with people who 
wanted practical answers; second, it would be carried out under moe 
munity rather than laboratory conditions; and third, measurement = 
attitudes and behavior would be made both before and after ea 
action step to discover which methods succeeded and which failed. 

The emphasis was to be on action, but action as a function of a 
search. Each step taken was to be studied. A continuous evaluation a 
all the steps would be made as they followed one another. The rule 
was: no research without action, no action without research. In short, 
action-research. Nene, 

In keeping with this rule a number of designs for apoen 
were employed with the view to a more realistic understanding o: x z 
“what” and “why” of prejudice and discrimination and the “how” o 
reducing or eliminating it. : 

The program called for cooperation with as many local come. 
groups ti Hh eX Research projects would be selected from com 


® Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts, Harper Bros., 1948. 
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munity situations and carried on with the aid of local citizens who 
were in a position both to contribute practical data and to apply 
findings through action programs. Thus, in keeping with the ov 
program of CCI, social scientists would join forces with community 
members in realistic programs of research and action. 

Under the direction of Stuart Cook and Isidor Chein there fol- 
lowed a series of field experiments spread over five years.” They con- 
cerned such issues as integrated housing; equal employment oppor- 
tunity; the origin of prejudiced attitudes in children; the most effective 
training of community leaders; and the best handling of street gangs. 
Professor Chein also assembled material concerning the psychological 
effects of enforced segregation. This was later cited by the United 
States Supreme Court in its historic decision outlawing segregation in 
the public schools. 

Two CCI projects deserve special mention. The first was the Com- 
munity Self-Survey, which won the Intergroup Relations Award of this 
Society in 1949 “for contributing the best action-related research on the 
problem of improving relations between groups within the United 
States.” In announcing the award, the judges declared: “In this study, 
citizens are prepared, after a period of discovery and training, to play 
a more constructive role in their communities in matters pertaining to 
intergroup relationships. For their originality, therefore, for their re- 
gard for high standards of investigation, and for their demonstrated 
value in improving relations between groups of people, we select this 
offering of the Commission on Community Interrelations.” 

The CCI staff was satisfied that the Self-Survey represented a 

eat step forward. Its low cost would permit wide application. It 
Beato me a guide to communities undertaking to compare their dis- 
criminatory practices. It made possible an annual self assessment 
whereby a town could measure its progress in a variety of issues: for 
example, on the adjustment of Negros and whites in integrated situa- 
tions and the factors affecting this adjustment. 

The survey could show what kinds of persons adapt most readily, 
what kinds of previous training facilitates that adaptation, what human 
problems are developed by the arrival of Negroes in an all white 
neighborhood, what methods of dealing with these problems resolve 
them most readily, under what circumstances does a neighborhood 
that is open to Negroes become all ae and what permits it to sta 
mixed. The Self-Survey, in sum, provided communities with the too 
to do their own job on discrimination, 

__ However, few such self surveys have been made. Much public and 
private money continues to be spent at the wrong time, in the wrong 
place, in piece meal and uncoordinated fashion to attain the wrong 


T Marrow, A. J. Living Without Hate, Harper Bros. 1950. 
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oals. Like many other scientific findings that offer promise of 
te the Self Survey continues to be ignnti For this the social 
scientists are in part res ble, since many are more concemed with 
discovery than with application. 

On the other Pra a CCI project conducted jointly with M.LT. 
had a different practical outcome. It has been wi lied. It began 
as a leadership training workshop set up in 1946 Connecticut 
Interracial Commission. The success of this workshop led in the fol- 
lowing year to the founding of the National Training Laboratories in 
Bethel, Maine. During the past seventeen years more than 10,000 
people from business, government, education and other fields have 
received laboratory training at centers here and abroad.® It has been 
called the most significant educational innovation of the century and 
described as a system of retraining that may well carry more promise 
for the amelioration of social problems than any other current method. 

Despite CCI’s six years (1944-1950) of positive achievement the 
financial support required to keep it going was not forthcoming. Al- 
though its program was scientifically meaningful and socially useful 
to an unusual degree, this was not recognized by the local welfare 
federations across the country on which the American Jewish Con- 
gress depended for its resources. But responsibility for this is also 
ours, since we had not produced among responsible laymen an under- 
standing of the value to community welfare of a science of human re- 
lationships. 

Efforts to gain foundation support were equally unsuccessful. I 
am particularly troubled by the failure of the great private founda- 
tions to support research in this area. The reason some gave was fear 
that the Internal Revenue Bureau would challenge their tax exempt 
status if they participated in what could bs pit pane political 
activity.” Apparently the problems under study were too cont 

The fondant ee previously provided funds for pioneering 
studies of racial and religious confici have reduced their grants or 
eliminated them entirely. The Federal. Government itself is pong 
millions of dollars in this field but ae Peay none of this money 

oing to badly needed scientific res F - 
. i turn on to the Commission on Intergroup Relations of New 
York City and its uses of the Lewin heritage.” COIR as we call i pa 
established as a p S city agency in 1955 with a ing u s 
and far greater powers of investigation and enters se rs 
similar governmental agency in the United States. It was dire 


8 Bradford, L. P., Gibb, J. R., and Benne, K. D. T-Group Theory and Labora- 


tory Method, John Wiley & Son, N.Y., 1964. ion 

p 9 MERCIA J. Behind the Executive Mask; American Management Associa: 
tion, N.Y., 1964. 1968 
10 Marrow, A. J. Changing Patterns of Prejudice, Chilton, i 
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devise ways of dealing with tensions between people of different 
ethnic, racial, and religious backgrounds. 

I served on that commission for five years (1955 to 1960), four of 
them as chairman under appointment by Mayor Robert Wagner. 

My association with CCI had been a major factor in my selection 
and I approached the assignment familiar with the difficulties yet 
confident that substantial progress could be made. I soon discovered 
my confidence was naive. I found that COIR—to a much greater ex- 
tent than CCI—was a convenient target for a diversity of interests to 
snipe at: extremists of the left demanding drastic changes; extremists 
of the right opposing all changes; go-fast factions; go-slow factions; 
special interest groups demanding special privileges for their followers 
and foe ta “Discrimination!” when they didn’t get what they wanted. 
“Freedom” and “equality” were everyone's ideal but only a few were 
willing to embody them in their own behavior. 

I recognized then and do now that this is a condition intrinsic to 
the democratic process but I believe that it need not be an insuperable 
obstacle to accomplishment. 

COIR had to deal with urgent problems requiring immediate ac- 
tion. The kind of situations in which we were involved may be dis- 
cerned from a brief review of three incidents. The first occurred a few 
minutes before midnight on Saturday, September 21, 1958. I was at 
home reading when my telephone rang. Police Commissioner Stephen 
P. Kennedy was calling from Harlem Hospital. He said, “I'm at Harlem 
Hospital. Dr. Martin Luther King has just come out of surgery and 
the outlook is favorable. May I come to your house to discuss the 
situation.” The evening newspapers, the radio, and television had al- 
ready flashed the news that Dr. King had been stabbed in a Harlem 
bookstore. 

: Through the still small hours of the morning the Police Commis- 
sioner and I discussed the problem to be faced the following day in 
Harlem and other Negro neighborhoods. The attack on Dr. King had 
already caused wild rumors in Harlem: that the White Citizens Coun- 
cil had hired an assassin to murder Dr, King; that the police knew 
Dr. King had been threatened, yet had done nothing to protect him; 
that there had been a deliberate delay in getting Dr. King to the 
hospital. These were some of the rumors carried that night from per- 
son to person in a mounting tension among the crowded tenements 
and on the street corners of Harlem, 

So we went into action. The rumors carrying misinformation were 
answered by accurate information, Community leaders were con- 
sulted, The results of these and other steps were to calm a situation 
that threatened to explode into violence. 

Another kind of situation, this one with worldwide repercussions, 
arose when a resident of Forest Hills, New York sent his 15-year-old 
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son to take tennis lessons at the West Side Tennis Club near 
home. After the boy had had several lessons the coach suggested 
joining the club as a junior member. Accordingly the boy's father 
telephoned the club president to ask how to become a member. The 
father was Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary of the United Na- 
tions. As Dr. Bunche later told me, the president of the West Side 
Tennis Club had bluntly advised him that the club's policy was not 
to admit either Negroes or Jews as members. Again we took steps. 
Most of you remember the outcome. The reaction in the city, across 
the country and around the world was such that the president of the 
club resigned and Ralph Bunche, Jr. was invited to join the club. 

Still another kind of problem, perhaps the most potentially dan- 

erous, took shape at dusk of Memorial Day 1958. Julio Ramos, a 
ban youth of 23, and his girl were seated quietly on a bench in 
— Park. Suddenly he was set upon by six Italian youths who, 
ore the eyes of the horrified girl, beat Julio to death. The young 
Cuban and his girl had taken a bench in a section of the pak that by 
an adolescent gang’s decree was “reserved” for Italians only. 

The six alleged killers were quickly arrested, and the neighbor- 
hood went as quickly into turmoil. A Puerto Rican gang calling them- 
selves the Victory Dragons sent warnings of retaliation to relatives of 
the Italians charged with the murder. An epidemic of racial outbreaks 
followed. There was a mass battle between Negro and white students 
in a subway station. This was succeeded by teenage riots, some in- 
volving whites and Negroes, others Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

These instances are samples of intergroup dynamics whose range 
and significance are best measured in big cities like New York. An 
unofficial census in 1960 put the number of “conflict gangs” at 150, all 
of them of an ethnic character. The conflicts started by the ethnic 
gangs—Irish, Italian, Negro, Puerto Rican—threatened a chain reac- 
tion of still greater racial explosions among desperate, fearful, and 
easily panicked adults. That COIR should intervene was indispensable 
and happily its intervention was effective. A 

Each situation called for immediate action to reduce the likelihood 
of riot and disorder. We could not wait for our research into “facts. 
me had to rely on applying certain postulates—postulates of group 

amics to reduce community tension. y 
a The postulates proved relable because formulated in them wa a 
more mature understanding of the nature and causes of tensions 2: 
tween people and of the methods by which these tensions might e 
released. We sought to utilize whatever disciplines applied: psyc net 
sociology, social psychology. Not infrequently we had to act so qui ray 
that decisions had to be made on the basis of our intuitive insig 
made sharper by our firsthand observations of the intergroup pe e. 
Some may argue that as scientists we must wait until e 
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evidence is in, until we know more about why people in groups be- 
have as they do. I cannot agree. We can’t wait for all the evidence. We _ 
must try to end gang wars, ease neighborhood tensions and speed 
community integration using the knowledge we now have. Such action 
itself leads to more reliable knowledge. Thus we revert to Lewin: ac- 
tion becomes research, research becomes action. 

Our experience also led us to conclude that an intergroup relations 
agency must be independent enough to resist political influence and 
yet flexible enough to work within a political system. It must be kept 
immune to the pressures of ethnic, racial and religious blocs and yet 
it must be able to work cooperatively with them all. It must have a 
staff that meets the highest educational and professional standards, 
yet it must avoid what Robert Merton called “group soliloquies.” 
Finally, it must persuade minority members that they cannot rely 
solely on government or on legislation; ultimately it is the citizenry 

whose reciprocal respect will make the law workable. This means that 
every possible technique must be tried to gain voluntary compliance 
by citizens to drastic changes in their social customs. 

COIR faced an even greater dilemma in the problem of how to 
desegregate the schools. Leaders of civic groups fought to outmaneuver 
each other in drastic demands for “go fast” integration—regardless of 
consequences. 

Deliberate segregation has been illegal in New York City schools 
since 1900. Nevertheless public schools in New York City have been 
Segregated in fact for years because the school pulations follow 
dwelling patterns. Today more than 75% of the children in Manhattan 
public elementary schools are either Negro or Puerto Rican. Nearly 
1/3 of all the children in the entire city attend parochial or religious 
day schools. And the number of white pupils in the public schools 
seems likely to decrease. In cities such as Baltimore and St. Louis, 
where local school boards firmly desegregated their school systems, 
white parents simply removed their children from the schools. The 
result is the phenomenon we call resegregation; Baltimore, for ex- 
ample, has more segregated Negro schools now than it had before the _ 
Supreme Court decision in 1954. 

Yet civil rights organizations, clergymen, well intentioned citizens 
and others continue to assert the educational value of forced racial 
balancing. The evidence is not at all clear," 

In fact few scientific studies have even dealt with the problem. 
Many school officials report that the stress and anxiety experienced — 
by Negro pupils in newly integrated classes frequently inhibits learn- 
ing. They report frustration, anger and lowered self. esteem among 


11 Katz, Irwin. Review of Evidence Relating to Effects of Desegregation on 
the Intellectual Performance of Negroes, American Psychologist, May 1964, 
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Negro children who find themselves ignored or overtly by 
their white classmates-in a desegregated school. The bees be 


serious damage to the personality of the Negro pupils when their 
deficiencies are exposed by their having to compete with more affluent 
and more culturally advantaged white children. 

We know that there is little dependable knowledge about the 
extent to which the achievement of N children is impaired by 
these social inequities or how the Negro child is affected by unfriendli- 
ness in the white teachers. 

Observations of school officials clearly disclosed that Negro pupils 
often led segregated lives in integrated schools, Negro in 
Princeton, New Jersey recently confirmed this when they reported that 
“white attitudes—conscious and unconscious,” cause the Bae ets” 
of Negro children psychologically and academically in their school 
work. In consequence, most Negroes wind up in the “dummy section, 
this in the school system that pioneered and gave its name to the 
“Princeton Plan” of school pairing to reduce racial imbalance. 

If the principle of scientific evaluation of each step of an action 
research program were followed today, we would have some idea of 
how to better the methods of desegregating schools. We would seek out 
the conditions that lead to such unfavorable effects as isolation, rejec- 
tion and feelings of inferiority. Barker, Dembo and Lewin’? as long 
ago as 1941 observed that pre-school children showed considerable 
Tegression in their play when placed in frustrating situations. 

A Harwood Study'* of learning in an industrial setting showed 
that as a feeling of frustration accumulates the employee builds up a 
feeling of failure. Nearly 50% of all learners in an on-the-job training 
program who quit their jobs did so out of fear of failure. 

When, to remove the threat of failure, the training program was 
changed to a planned series of success experiences, not only did ba 
formance improve sharply but the drop-out rate was halved. Is it no 
likely that similar feelings of frustration or fear of failure are causative 
factors in the Negro drop-out rate in schools? We need scientifically 
teliable answers on how to build success feelings. da 

It seems evident that desegregation of schools barely bae 
a solution to the basic problems of the Negro. By itself, it pert dly 
affect the primary relations between Negro and white. Mu me, 
is required—changes in the attitudes of Negroes and tse 
aie other and, most important, changes in the Negro’s att oward 

imself. F 
ia the apathy and despair that afflict so many of our American 


12 Barker, R., Dembo, T., and Lewin, K. Frustration and Regression, Uni- 


versity of Iowa study. Child Welfare, 18, 1. 
18 Marrow, A. T and David, G. Why Do They Really Quit. Management 


Review, 41, 1952. 
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poor (of whom most are Negro) we see a verification of Kurt Lewin’s 
formula: B = f (P + E)—behavior is a function of personality and 
environment. Here Lewin gave us a guide to measuring the relative 
importance of the two factors P and E. “Let us,” he emphasized, “take 
the situation as it is viewed by the participants themselves. . . . Caste 
and class influence behavior,” he said, “to the extent that they have 
become part of the personality of the individual through his needs and 
perceptual processes.” 

The situation of which Lewin speaks is a critical component of 
the problem. The behavior of the American Negro is based on an image 
of himself that he has shaped and transmitted over three centuries of 
his collective history—and the first three years, or perhaps less, of his 
personal history. This self image must be changed if the collective 
and personal history of the Negro is today to take a new and positive 
direction. 

The Negro who is determined to face the challenge of changing 
his self image must have the courage to begin in the upbringing of his 
children; the courage to deal candidly with the Negro as well as the 
non-Negro causes of their condition and how to overcome them. 

But the Negro parent who seeks to raise his children’s sights must 
raise his own self image as well. Adults as well as children, confused 
by their status—as virtually all members of minorities are likely to 
be—feel unsure about themselves. They need help—adults and chil- 
dren—in defining their images of themselves as members of a group 
seeking a better future; in identifying those situations in which the 
fact of their belonging to a minority culture is pertinent and those in 
which it is irrelevant; and in appraising what they share with and 
what they do not share with the “majority” culture. As suggested by 
Isidor Chein," “We now want to know what are the conditions for 
perceiving communality of values despite differences and what are the 
a, under which differences blind one to the communality of 
values. 

“Minority group members,” Lewin often said, “will rapidly learn 
to overcome their shortcomings if they can be induced to lee them.” 
It is neither healthy nor helpful, then, to meet shortcomings by crying 
“Prejudice!” Negroes can help themselves more, not less, by facing the 
statement that many of them are satisfied with low achievement; are 
apathetic toward self improvement; have a high crime rate (especially 
for crimes of violence ); often are disciplinary problems in school; fail 
to support their own organizations; and too frequently depend on the 
generosity of whites. 

Because he knows these statements are at least in part true, the 
Negro’s self image is a depressed one. To lift it he must recognize the 
reasons for this partial truth, so that he may overcome it. 


14 Chein, Isidor. Journal of Social Issues, 1956, XIII, No. 3. 
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The Negro self image has to be strengthened to the point where 
he sees himself as a person who can choose to live in a segregated com- 
munity or an integrated one—as he sees fit—and who can apply for a 
job as a school bus driver or school principal and list his race with 
confidence and with pride. When the whole Negro community is able 
to realize this too, it will have become part of the union of the diverse, 
as Horace Kallen put it, of that unique America in which different 
people know themselves to be equal as different and choose for them- 
selves whether or not to preserve their separateness. 

There is a point Lewin made for members of all groups to ponder. 
“To reverse self segregation,” he said, “a minority should demand sub- 
stantial sacrifices tosh its members. Sacrifice gives each member a 
greater stake in the group; he will not falter in a cause to which he 
has given so much of himself.” 

What is needed in this whole area of discontent is a coordinated 
scientific program of nationwide dimensions under Federal sponsor- 
ship but conducted locally to deal with problems in both short range 
and long range categories. i 

Social scientists have demonstrated that attitudes, motives and 
behavior can be measured and modified. A well developed methodology 
is ready for use. These methods could yield results which would ma- 
terially reduce human suffering, lessen the likelihood of riot and dis- 
order and ultimately save billions of dollars. Obviously only the Fed- 
eral Government could be responsible for a program of this magnitude. 

I now turn to my third instance testifying to the seminal influence 
of Kurt Lewin. This is our joint experience in an industrial setting in 
the plant of the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation of which I was 
an officer. Lewin first visited the Harwood plant in 1939, when we 
initiated a collaboration between psychology and industry that now 
has continued for a quarter of a century during which there has been 
applied the postulates of group dynamics to the problems of manage- 
ment. : ; 

The conception of labor-management relations which guided 
management at Harwood when Lewin first came to it was Apa 
usually called “enlightened.” Harwood’s key executives believed : K 
the productivity and profits of a business depend on the teamwork 0 
its personnel, that these are a function of the management of the ne 
not merely the handling of machines. But they also felt pan ek ie 
using their human resources to best advantage; that somehow wd 
were failing to mobilize their employees will to work.” It i y 
hope that the then new psychology might help define a policy 

uman relations that ocd bring about a more satisfying a oa 
relationship and a more willing and active cooperation in the ay- 
day work. 


Lewin proposed a program of action-research into the dynamic 
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relationships between group standards, resistance to change, group 
decision and leadership training. Alex Bavelas came from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa to direct the inquiries; when he was called to other 
duties, John R. P. French, Jr. took his place. In due course other mem- 
bers of the Research Center for Group Dynamics helped Harwood plan 
and execute its on-the-job action-research. 

The original studies began with small groups of from three to five 
production workers. Over the years the inquiries have been expanded 
to include as many as 1,000 employees at all managerial levels in five 
plants as Harwioe grew and expanded." 

The record of the inquiry from 1939 to date may well be without 
parallel. Its practically continuous research and application provides 
data for a scientifically grounded long view rare in any of the social 
sciences, 

To summarize the experience of 25 years we may, for example, 
say that workers’ participation in planning, decision making and so 
forth requires time to develop. Where workers have been conditioned 
to blind obedience, where they have been ruled with a heavy hand for 
long periods, they may interpret any sudden change in the emphasis 
on authority as a sign of weakness in the management. 

__ This became quite apparent at a new Harwood plant in Puerto 
Rico. The manager, who was not Puerto Rican, had actively begun to 
encourage employees to participate in problem-solving meetings. Soon 
after the personnel manager noticed a sharp increase in employee 
turnover. His inquiry into the reasons revealed that the workers had 
decided that if management was so ignorant of the answers to its prob- 
lems that it had to consult its employees, the company was badl 
managed and would soon fail. So they quit to look for jobs with we. 
managed companies that did not consult their employees but told them 
what to do. 

The induction of employees to participation in decision-making 
of any kind or degree must be gradual. Workers who have long been 
treated like children do not, any more than children, grow to maturity 
in a day; employees do not learn to work independently by being kept 
dependent. Only slow and careful reeducation can change their 
habitual relations to their bosses and their work. 

_ This is one of the significant accomplishments of the ongoing 
action-research at Harwood. It eiained, the practical objectives 
which management there endeavored to satisfy; they were maximum 
job satisfaction, maximum company production. Central to the Har- 
wood philosophy is a recognition that every employee can make a 
contribution to the company economy not limited by his skill as a 
workman on the job. It recognizes that the more excellent his perform- 


18 Coch, L., and French, John R, P, Jr. Human Relations, 1, 1948. 
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ance, the greater his satisfaction and the greater the employee's bene- 
fit. It, therefore, maintains its organization by taking into account in- 
dividual as well as company goals. Harwood employees are trained to 
assume responsibility and are given the opportunity and the authority 
to exercise it. 

At Harwood it was possible to carry out Lewin’s commitment to 
seek a scientific understanding of group life never far removed from 
close contact with everyday life, “A close link with practice,” he often 
stated, “can be a blessing for the development of theory.” Both scien- 
tific and practical objectives were pursued—sometimes co > 
at other times independently. Experimentation was, of necessity, su 
ordinated to practical factory needs and promising research was often 
interrupted because of unexpected changes in production schedules or 
operating plans. 

In the course of 25 years substantial evidence has been accumu- 
lated to support the original views of Lewin and more recently those 
of Argyris, Bennis, Likert, McGregor, and others, on the need to 
develop new organizational practices and to change traditional Pp - 
ciples of management if the interpersonal and intergroup needs the 
employees are to be satisfied as company performance is improved. 

In 1962 the Harwood organization took over a competitor, the 
Weldon Manufacturing Company. The two concerns were about the 
same size, both employed about 1,000 people, their plants were about 
the same age—30 years—their product was similar, both sold many 
of the same accounts and at competitive prices. But in one respect 
they differed. What it was did not appear until some months after 
Harwood acquired Weldon. The managerial styles of the two organi- 
zations diverged widely. Where Harwood encouraged employee pii 
ticipation in planning, problem solving, goal setting and wa on- 
making, Weldon operated under the traditional authority-obedience 
system, i A 
Making Weldon a unit of Harwood therefore provided ineb 
Opportunity to study the two modes of management and kib pie 
fect employee productivity and job satisfaction as well as the a of 
health of the companies. The first step was a com ar a op 
the two companies on the crucial cost factors: man-hour pr Te 
skill level, standards of performance, turnover, waste, othe Har 
ficiency, and readiness to innovate. Here it was found that i RI 
wood plant operating under participative managerial principles w 
superior on each of the items. 

j The second step therefore was a challenge to Harwood. fro a 
Weldon managerial relationships of supervisors mp th Bri 
changed to one of interdependence, participation and iid th be te 
bility? Could fixed habitual attitudes be piesa gi a 
placed by their contraries and could those be stabilized > 
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how could the Weldon supervisory staff be motivated to assume greater 
risks, make more decisions and accept greater responsibilities? Could 
they change their attitudes towards their subordinates and encourage 
them to participate more freely in defining how best to work at their 
jobs? Harwood’s problem was to muster the experience of action- 
research so as to change from the Weldon to the: Harwood style of 
employer-employee relations in the quickest, easiest and most fruitful 
manner for all concerned. 

Lasting ge could be achieved by applying Lewin’s"* prescrip- 
tion for change: first unfreezing the present level; second, moving to 
the new level, and third, stabilizing on the new level. 

Estimates of the time required to bring about the desired changes 
in the existing employee attitudes and managerial practices ranged 
from four to six years. The technological changes it was believed could 
be completed in one year, 

The implementation was begun in July 1962, six months after 
Weldon became a unit of Harwood. To the engineering and production 
specialists from within the Harwood organization, which manage- 
ment assigned to Weldon, it added representatives. of four outside 
technical consultants. In addition Harwood employed Stanley Sea- 
shore and David Bowers of the University of Michigan as psychological 
consultants to measure, interpret and analyze employee attitudes. They 
were also to observe the events that took place, record what was done, 
what happened, and what changes in attitudes and behavior occurred. 

A second team of behavioral scientists, Gilbert David and Robert 
Pearse, was employed to design and carry out a program of specific 
changes to increase managerial competence, improve interpersonal 
relations and introduce employee participation in problem solving and 
decision making, 

Harwood called in these two separate groups of psychologists 
mindful of Stanley Seashore’s servilan ihat “For patea] ether 
the research Ps in field experiments should, in many cases, provide 
some kind of division of labor between those who do the theoretical, 
analytic and interpretive work, on the one hand, and those who engage 
in active and personal interventions in the subject organization.” 

Thus the University of Michigan consultants, Seashore and Bowers, 
began collecting their data about six months after Weldon was ac- 

quired By means of observations, interviews, questionnaires and other 
iagnostic devices they surveyed all levels of management (about 50) 
as well as production workers (about 1,000). 
They found the Weldon managerial group confused by apparent 


16 Lewin, K. Group Decision and Social Change, Readings in Social Psychol- 
ogy. Henry Holt Co., 1947. mage ee 
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inconsistencies and contradictions in policy. They found the morale 
of the production workers low and many planning to seek other jobs. 

The few harmonious relationships reported were overshadowed 
by numerous complaints of interpersonal conflict. People in the chain 
of command faithfully took orders from those above them but had 
little or no opportunity to exercise a measure of authority on their own. 

The top management having been advised, the standard steps 
for improving attitudes were taken. But it must be noted that yere 
the first year after Weldon was incorporated in Harwood the chi 
task was to provide the plant with the technological improvements it 
so much needed. 

When this was being done attitudes and behavior of the staff 
continued as they had been. The old fears, suspicions, conflicts, dis- 
agreements continued to characterize their relationships to one an- 
other. 

As soon as possible during the second year a program of Sensi- 
tivity Training was provided for all levels of management under the 
direction of David and Pearse, with dramatic results. An immediate 
change in morale was apparent. Managerial competence was signifi- 
cantly improved. Supervisors began to deal more effectively with inter- 
departmental conflict and personal rivalry. 4 

A sense of increased self confidence was expressed by supervisors 
because of the new understanding they had gained of themselves and 
others. Many referred to the Sensitivity Training program as among 
the most important experiences of their adult life. ee 

David and Pearse continued to help the staff resolve their inter- 
personal problems through individual counseling, through group ens 
ings devoted to problem analysis and problem solving, through ski 
training, and through occasional brief refresher sessions using T- 
Group methods. 

The improvements in cooperative relationships were noted by the 
technical consultants and production workers as well as by the marae 
gan researchers. The change in motivation and morale was reflect 
in the following ways: 

Average aith of piece rate workers increased by nearly rd 
At the same time total manufacturing costs decreased by about 207. 
Turnover dropped to half of its former level. Length of employee 
training was substantially reduced. Interviews by the Michigan con- 
sultants reflected vastly more friendly attitudes towards the CODER 
The image of the company in the community changed and the orga 
nization began to show a profit. j ANE 

This was attained without a single replacement in ZE rns 
supervisory personnel at the pa All the original members 0 


staff continue in their same jobs f s 
The basic wage structure has not been changed. The increases in 
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earnings were a result of heightened motivation and improved man- 
agerial skills. Increases due to technological changes were adjusted 
within the existing rate setting structure. 

In the Harwood-Weldon study there was a united effort on the 
part of engineers, accountants, psychologists, and technological con- 
sultants to work collectively for practical answers that would please 
the profit conscious executive without neglecting the humanization of 
managerial skills or employee satisfactions. 

The three year period assigned for this study does not end until 
next January 1, 1965. The methods described continue in use. They 
are in large part distinguished by the characteristics of action-research; 
they are conducted jointly with people who want practical answers; 
they are performed under factory rather than laboratory conditions; 
they include measurement of attitudes and behavior changes both be- 
fore and after the action steps. 

To link knowledge with application is admittedly a difficult task. 
But industry has found that science is ultimately the most effective 
means of understanding and meeting its human problems. 

Is the same outcome possible in dealing with the critical problems 
arising out of the conflicts among racial and ethnic groups? Can we 
repeat our success there? Will the same approach work? 

I believe it can. The road is long. The risks are great. The outcome 
uncertain. But there is encouraging evidence that solutions to the 
problem of prejudice and discrimination may be available in the 


science of human relationships of which Lewin was a prophet and a 
pioneer. 


Education as Social Invention 


Jerome S. Bruner 


I am deeply moved and honored to be giving this Presidential 
Address to the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
for the Society has always represented to me the conscience of Amer- 
ican psychology. Its past presidents make up a roster not only of 
distinction, but also of goodwill and generous spirit. 

We have been a Society that has tended in the main to concern 
itself with those social issues that press for immediate solution either 
within the academic community or in the society at large—war and 
peace, poverty, academic freedom, discrimination and desegregation, 
through the list of issues of deep contemporary concern. I hope that 
our Society will continue to take such matters to conscience and to 
bring them before our colleagues for debate and, finally, for such 
action as we can take as socially responsible psychologists. 

But there are other issues that do not have such immediate con- 
cern, that in their nature do not move swiftly enough to mobilize 
the moral indignation they merit as social issues. We must be sure 
that we do not neglect these, for they are often the forces that shape 
our lives and our future. One such issue is the nature of the educa- 
tion a society provides for the generation that is to follow. I should 
like to address myself to this issue, to argue the critical importance 
of redefining afresh the nature, direction, and aims of education if 
man is to remain free to develop his full potential as a human 
being. I shall do so as a psychologist concerned with social issues, 
for I deeply believe that education must be viewed as a social and 
moral issue before it can be approached sensibly as a technical one. 

It seems to me that there are four particularly important bases 
in terms of which the redefinition of education must proceed if we 
mean to give man his full freedom to develop. 

The first of these derives from our increasing understanding of 
man as a species, As one reads the enormously rich soe of the 
last decade or two, it is plain that there has been a revolution in our 
conception of the species Homo, and it is a revolution that forces 
us to reconsider what it is we do when we occupy man’s long growing 
period in certain ways now familiar as “schooling. 
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A second basis for redefining education is the increase in our 
understanding of the nature of individual mental growth. There have 
been profound reorientations in developmental theory in the last gener- 
ation, changes that have been hastened by studies of normal and 
E EE p growth, by analyses of the effects of different types of 
early environments, by studies of the development of language and 
its impact on thought. All of this work has forced us to reconsider 
the role of man’s symbolic operations. 

Thirdly, there is reason to believe that we have come to under- 
stand the process of education somewhat more clearly than before. 
This has been an intense decade of educational experiment involving 
many of the finest minds of our generation. It has given me pause 
to see in what measure an eight-year-old can be led to grasp what 
a poem is, or come to a conception of the conservation of momentum, 
or arrive slowly but surely at the powerful generality of a quadratic 
function as a set of sets in which the elements in each set are the same 
as the number of sets. 

Finally, and most obviously, the changing nature ofthe society 
in which we live forces us to redefine how we shall: educate a new 
pion. John Dewey's My Pedagogic Creed, a movingly concerned 

ent, was composed principally in the basis of reflections prior 
to the first Great War—a yeamingly long time ago. 

I shall consider each of these matters, how we as psychologists 
might enter the debate. But before I do, I must confess some of my 
own doubts. It is reasonably plain to me that however able we are 
as psychologists, it is not our function to decide upon educational 
goals any more than the ablest general decides whether a nation 
should or should not be at war. Whatever I know about policy making 
reinforces the conviction that technicians and scientists often lack the 
kind of follow-up commitment that is the requisite of wise social 
policy. I cannot work up much enthusiasm for philosopher-kings, 
psychologist-kings, doctor-kings, or even mixed-committee kings. The 
political process—and decisions about the aims of education must 
work their way through that process—is slow, perhaps, but is com- 
mitted to the patient pursuit of the possible. 

Yet it is also clear that generals do in fact have a strong influence 
on the politics of war and peace and that scientists have had and 
will have a powerful influence on our defense and other policies. It 
is not so clear, the distinction between ends and means, between 
goals and their implementation. And perhaps it is just as well, for 
there is an intuitive familiarity that generals have with what is possible 
and what is not possible in war and in containing its threat, and 

there is a certain familiarity that we psychologists have with how one 
can get somebody to learn or to pay attention or to stay free of anxiety. 
While these are not ends in the strict sense, they shape our ends in 
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educational policy as in defense policy. It is, if will, the psychol- 
ogist’s lively sense of what is Aav that ‘a sank him a power- 
ful force. It is in his delineation of the possible that he enters the 
Political process. If he fails to fill his role as a diviner and delineator 
of the possible, then he does not serve the society wisely. If he confuses 
his function and narrows his vision of the possible to what he counts 
as desirable, then we shall all be the poorer. 

You will forgive me for this diversion from the main theme; it 
is a matter that my a has not clarified. The psychologist is 
the scouting party of the political process where education is con- 
cerned. He can and must provide the full range of alternatives to 
challenge the society to choice. And now back to the main theme. 

How evaluate education in the light of our newly gained 
knowledge of man as a species? Let me begin by proposing a view 
that might best be called evolutionary instrumentalism. Man’s use of 
mind is dependent upon his ability to develop and use “tools” or 
“instruments” or “technologies” that make it possible for him to 
express and amplify his powers. His very evolution as a peek tom 
to this point. It is consequent upon the development of bi 
and the use of spontaneous pebble tools that man’s brain and 
particularly his cortex developed. It was not a large-brained hominid 
that developed the technical-social life of the human, but rather the 
tool-using, cooperative pattern that gradually changed man’s morphol- 
ogy by favoring the survival of those who could link themselves with 
tool systems and disfavoring those who tried to go it on big jaws, 
heavy dentition, or superior weight. What evolved as a human 
nervous system was something, then, that required outside devices 
for expressing its potential. It was a swift progress. The first primitive 
primates appear 5 X 10° years ago and man reaches his present 
morphology and brain size about 5 X 10° years ago—with the 
major developments from higher hominid to tool-user occupying, 
likely, less than half a million of these years between. From then on, 
all major changes in the species are, in Weston La Barre's ( a | 
startling phrase, by prosthetic devices, by man learning how to 
himself to amplifiers of his muscles, of his senses, and of his powers 
of ratiocination. f 

The British biologist Peter Medawar (1963) remarks in his ne Ge 
Huxley Lecture that it is likely that at about this same yer 
human history (reckon it in same multiple of 10°) that human cu i 
becomes sufficiently elaborated for evolution to become re 
and reversible rather than Darwinian and’ irreversible. It is a ba 
of speech, of course, but Medawar’s point is well aera ah id 
transmitted by the culture is indeed a pool of acquired pare soe 
a pool that can get lost just as surely as the Easter | s ae wy 
Incas, and Mayans lost whatever skills made it possible for 
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to leave such splendid ruins to disabled descendants whose genes 
were probably not one whit changed. 

I know that the terms “tool” or “technology” or even “instrument” 
offend when one speaks of man being dependent upon them for 
the realization of his humanity, For these words denote “hardware,” 
and it is mostly “software” that I have in mind—skills that incorporate 
tools. Language is perhaps the ideal example of one such powerful 
technology with its power, not only for communication but for en- 
coding “reality,” for representing matters that are remote, as well 
as immediate, and for otis all these things according to rules that 
permit us not only to represent “reality” but to transform it by agreed 
upon rules, All of this depends on the external resources of a grammar, 
a lexicon, and (likely as not) a supporting cast of speakers consti- 
tuting the linguistic community. 

Language pe ia to be a tool of the most general sort in the 
sense that it provides direction and amplification to the way we use 
our muscular apparatus, our senses, and our powers of reflection. But 
each of these domains also has its skills that are expressed through 
various kinds of tool using. There are time- and strength-saving skills 
for using our muscles and they are built into the tools we devise for 
them. There are attention-saving skills in perception (Attneave’s 

economical transformations” [1954]) that are imparted and then 

become the basis for understanding the ikons we construct for 
representing things by drawing, diagram, and design. And there are, 

y, and most importantly, strain-reducing heuristics to help you 
figure out things—how to fill your seven slots with gold rather than 
dross, to use your head and save your heels, to cancel out nuisance 
parameters, and so on. 

Many of these skills are taught in the subtle interaction of 
parent and child—as in the case of primary linguistic skills. And as 
in the case of language learning, where the pedagogy is highly 
unself-conscious, it is probably true that most of the primitive 
skills of manipulating and looking and attending are also taught in 
this way. It is when the society goes beyond these relatively primitive 
techniques that the less spontaneous instruction of school must be 
relied upon. At this point the culture necessarily comes to rely upon 
its formal education as a means toward providing skills. And insofar 
as there has been any innovation in tools or tool using (taking these 
expressions in the broadest sense), the educational system is the sole 
means of dissemination—the sole agent of evolution, if you will. 

k Let me break off here without drawing conclusions for education, 
since it would be better first to consider our changing views of human 
development and of pedagogy, and to look at the ging nature of 
our society. 

Consider now our understanding of the nature of human onto- 
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genetic development. Several important conclusions stand out. None 
of them, so far as I know, have been seriously considered in defining 
the aims and conduct of education. 

The first is that mental growth is not a gradual accretion either 
of associations or of stimulus-response connections or of means-end 
readinesses or of anything else. It appears to be much more like a 
staircase with rather sharp risers, more a matter of spurts and rests 
than of anything else. The spurts ahead in growth seem to be triggered 
off when certain capacities begin to unfold. And certain capacities 
must be matured and nurtured before others can be stimulated into 
being. The sequence of their appearance is highly constrained. But 
these steps or stages or spurts or whatever you may choose to call 
them are not very clearly linked to age; certain environments can 
slow the sequence down, others move it along faster. In the main, 
one can characterize these constrained sequences as a series of 
prerequisites. It is not until the child can hold in mind two features 
of a display at once, for example, that he can deal with their relation- 
ship—as in a ratio. 

The steps or stages have been variously described by a variety 
of investigators working in centers as various as Geneva, Moscow, 
Paris, London, Montreal, Chicago, and Cambridge, but they seem to 
have an interesting likeness, even though the proposed dynamism 
varies. The first stages are relatively manipulative or sensori-motor, 
marked by highly unstable attention (or distractibility ), very single 
track (or single channel, as we might now say). It is recognizable as 
Hebb’s (1949) early stage of establishing cell assemblies, as Piaget's 
(1951) preoperational stage in which assimilative and accommo- 
dative tendencies are working toward a more stable equilibrium, as 
Vygotsky’s (1962) earliest stage in which no external speech has 

een internalized, as the period of enactive representation in the 
jargon of the Center for Cognitive Studies (Bruner, 1964). a 

There follows a period of larger-scale functioning in which > 
young human being is now capable of an internal representation 0 
greater chunks of the environment. In Geneva one finds the beginning 
of conservation, in Moscow the shop talk is of complexive ey 
and the second signal system, in Chicago and Palo Alto if 
attentional control, in Cambridge one hears words like the simultan- 
izing effects of imagery, and so on. Lenneberg’s (in pomp 
compilation of data on aphasia indicates that at this age, ao ews 
DGA something more than a transitory effect on speech, u! ie 
an irreversible one. The turning point into this stage is between “a 
and seven—at least as of 1964. Various writers propose different su 
steps within, but this need not concern us. : 

P*Finally, there is general agreement that something very on 
happens around adolescence. One seems to be able to cons 
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propositions rather than objects; there are more serious and lasting 
effects from brain injury, concepts become more exclusively hierar- 
chal in structure, alternative possibilities can be handled in a 
combinatorial fashion. There is considerable doubt whether all these 
things have anything directly to do with the onset of physiological 
adolescence—for there are equally sharp cognitive turning points at 
the onset of language, and at the age five-to-seven turning point with- 
out much discernible assist from hormonal tides, And hormonal ado- 
lescents in technically less mature societies never enter this so-called 
stage. 

What comes out of this picture, rough though I have sketched it, 
is a view of human beings who have developed three parallel systems 
for processing information and for representing it—one through 
manipulation and action, one through perceptual organization and 
imagery, and one through the symbolic apparatus. It is not that these 
are “stages” in any sense, but rather emphases in development: that 
one in some measure must master the manipulation of concrete objects 
before there can be perceptual decentration, or in simpler terms, that 
you must get the perceptual field organized around your own person 
as center before you can impose other, less egocentric axes upon it, and 
so on. In the end, the mature organism seems to have gone through a 
process of elaborating three systems of skills that correspond to the 
three major tool systems to which he must link himself for full expres- 
sion of capacities—tools for the hand, for the distance receptors, and 
for the process of reflection, 

It is not surprising in the light of this that early opportunities: for 
development have loomed so large in our recent understanding of 
human mental growth. The importance of early experience is only 
dimly sensed today. The evidence from animal studies (Freedman, et 
al., 1961) indicates that virtually irreversible deficits can be produced 
in mammals by depriving them of opportunities that challenge their 
nascent capacities. Now in the last few years there have been a suffi- 
cient number of reports to indicate the crippling effect of depriving 
human environments—as well as indications that “replacement thera- 
pies” can be of considerable Success, even at an age on the edge of 
adolescence. The principal deficits appear to be linguistic in the broad- 
est sense—the lack of Opportunity to share in dialogue, to have occa- 
sion for paraphrase, to internalize speech as a vehicle of thought, None 
of these matters is well understood, save that there appears to be the 
operation of the rule discussed earlier: that unless certain basic skills 

are mastered, then later more elaborated ones become increasingly out 
of reach, It is in the light of this fact that we can understand the in- 
creasing difference in intelligence with age between such culturally 
deprived groups as Southern Negroes aad more culturally privileged 
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whites. In time, and with sufficient failure, the gap is reinforced to 
irreversibility by a sense of defeat. 

Again, I should prefer to postpone drawing any educational impli- 
cations from this account until the whole picture is before us, 

What has been learned about the elnar] rocess that may 
give guidance to our task of redefinition? Very little that is certain, but 
some extremely interesting impressions that can possibly be converted 
into testable hypotheses. 

The “curriculum revolution,” so-called, has made it plain even 
after only a decade that the idea of “readiness” is a mischievous half- 
truth. It is a half-truth largely because it turns out that one teaches 
readiness or provides opportunities for its nurturance, one does not 
simply wait for it. Readiness, in these terms, comprises mastery of 
those simpler skills that permit one to reach higher skills. Readiness 
for Euclidian geometry can be gained by teaching intuitive geometry 
or by giving children an opportunity to build increasingly elaborate 
constructions with polygons. Or to take the aim of the new, so-called 
“second generation” mathematics project, if you wish to teach the 
calculus in the eighth grade, then begin it in the first grade by teaching 
the kinds of ideas and skills necessary for its mastery later. Mathe- 
matics is no exception to the general rule, though admittedly it is the 
most easily understood from the point of view of what must be clear 
before something else can be grasped. Since most subjects can be 
translated into forms that place emphasis upon doing, or upon the 
development of appropriate imagery, or upon symbolic-ver al en- 
coding, it is often possible to render the end result to be achieved in a 
simpler, more manageable form so that the child can move more easily 
and deeply to full mastery. n z of 

The second thing that emerges from pedagogical experiments : 
the last decade is that cognitive or intellectual mastery is rewarding, : 
is particularly so when the learner recognizes the cumulative po 
learning, that learning one thing permits him to go on to something 
that before was out of reach, and so on toward such perfection as e 
may reach, It is a truth that every good athletic coach since the wiy 
Olympiad has known; teachers have also gained SEF Mio a 
student learns to recognize his own progress well enough so that he can 
take over as his own source of reward and punishment. aaa 

The third result of contemporary exploration in teaching is the 
conclusion that educational experiment has, in the eIn oe pe 
ducted and is being conducted in the dark—without fee ` tae $ 
time or in usable form. The substitute for light (or usable tn ack) i 
evaluation after the job has been completed. After the work g ews 
has been scattered, the evaluators enter. By then, it is so ba in tie 
that only patching can be done. Indeed, such is the latitude 
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choice of criteria for evaluation, that something nice can usually be 
said about oy mead any course or curriculum. It would seem much 
more sensible to put evaluation into the picture before and during, 
curriculum construction, as a form of intelligence operation to help the 
curriculum maker in his choice of material, in his approach, in his man- 
ner of setting tasks for the learner, 

Finally, one is struck by the absence of a theory of instruction as a 
guide to pedagogy—a prescriptive theory on how to proceed in order 
to achieve different results, a theory that is neutral with respect to ends 
but exhaustive with respect to means. It is interesting that there is a 
lack of a “memorializing theory” in pedagogy, that in its place there is 
principally a body of maxims. 

As our technology grows increasingly complex in both machinery 
and human organization, the role of the school becomes more central 
in the society, not simply as an agent of socialization, but as a trans- 
mitter of basic skills. To this we turn next as our final basis for redefin- 
ing education—the changing society, 

In recent years I have wondered, particularly in connection with 
work in West Africa, why societies are not more mindful of the role of 
education in shaping their futures, Why in Africa, for example, is th 
short term political allure of universal primary education given priority 


lon -run result may ora a terrible time-bomb as semi-literate youths 
floc into the new urban Africa with no marketable skills, their familial 
and tribal boats burned, and no properly trained corps of teachers and 

civil servants to maintain stability. 
_ That is what set me brooding, and while I have no answer to the 
African problem, I do have some thoughts about our own, They crys- 
while reading an essay by the distinguished Italian architect- 


never again be such a period of itualisti i 
education—but then, isal pis ee ae 


is not yet a century old! 


_ 
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It may well be the case that not only are we entering a period of 
technological maturity in which education will require constant redefi- 
nition, but that the period ahead may involve such a rapid rate of 
change in specific technology that narrow skills will become obsolete 
within a reasonably short time after their acquisition. Indeed, perhaps 
one of the defining properties of a matured technology is that there 
exists a lively likelihood of major ponies e change within the com- 
pass of a single generation—just as ours has seen several such major 
changes. 

I entertained myself and some young students with whom I was 
working this past summer to devise a social studies curriculum by 
formulating Bruner’s Rule—critical changes related to the order of 
magnitude in years away. I used this as an extension of the square law 
for the retinal angle—that the size of the image was the reciprocal of 
the square of the distance of an object. Therefore, the further away a 
period of time, the larger it would have to be to be discerned. 


Here goes. 
5 X 10° 5,000,000,000 Birth of Earth 
5 x 108 500,000,000 Vertebrates 
5 X 107 50,000,000 Mammals 
5 X 10 5,000,000 Primates 
5 xX 16 500,000 Present man 
5 X 10+ 50,000 Great migrations 
5 XxX 10° 5,000 Recorded history 
5 X 10! 50 Radio/mass education 
5 X 10° 5 Artificial intelligence 


What I learned from my ‘charts (never mind the students for a mo- 
ment) was that things were coming thick and fast. Life probably 
started about 2.5 X 10° so that half the history of the Earth was life- 
less. Some 99.999% of the Earth’s life has been manless, and from 
there on out the record is impressive and awesome. It would seem 
indeed as if the principal thing about tools and techniques is that 
they beget other more advanced ones at ever increasing speed. And 
as the technology matures in this way, education in its very nature 
takes on an increasing role by providing the skills needed to manage 
and contro] the expanding enterprise. 

_ The first response of educational systems under such acceleration 
is to produce technicians and engineers and scientists as needed, but 
it is doubtful whether such a priority produces what is required to 
manage the enterprise. For no specific science or technology provides 
a metalanguage in terms of which to think about a society, its tech- 
nology, its science, and the constant changes that these pene 
with innovation. Could an automotive engineer have foreseen the 
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death of small-town America with the advent of the automobile? He 
would have been so wedded to his task of making better and better 
automobiles that it would never have occurred to him to consider 
the town, the footpath, leisure, or local loyalty. Somehow, if change 
is to be managed, it requires men with skills in sensing continuity 
and opportunity for continuity. This is a matter to which we shall 
return shortly. 

And what may we conclude from this exercise? It seems to me that 
four general policies follow from the issues that we have passed in 
review. 

The first has to do with what is taught. It would seem, from our 
consideration of man’s evolution, that irae emphasis in educa- 
tion should be placed upon skills—skills in handling, in seeing and 


imaging, and in symbolic operations, particularly as these relate to 
the a dhona t have made them so powerful in their human 
expression. 


It is hard to r, ies out in specific terms what such an emphasis 
upon skills entails, but some examples might provide a concrete basis 
for criticism. With respect, first, to the education of the perceptual- 
imaginal capacities, I can suggest at least one direction to travel. It 
is iħ the training of subtle spatial imagery. I have recently been 
struck by the increased visual power and subtlety of students ex- 
ed to courses in visual design—all differently designed and with 
ifferent objectives in view: one for undergraduates given by I. A. 
Richards at Harvard, another for teachers by Bartlett Hayes at 
Andover, and the third for city planners given by Gyorgy Kepes and 
Kevin Lynch at M.LT. All of them produced what seemed to me like 
fresh discrimination in Mie the altered environment of urban 
America; all provided the students with new models in terms of 
which to analyze and sort their surroundings. My colleagues Gerald 
Holton and Edward Purcell have been experimenting with instruction 
in visual pattern as a mode of increasing the visu izing subtlety of 


the arts, to science, or simply to the pleasures of viewing our en- 
vironments more richly. Let me note in passing, by the way, that 
Maria Montessori, that strange blend of the mystic and the pragma- 
tist, was groping toward some such conception as this. 

At the level of symbolic operation, I think the work of Martin 
Deutsch (1963) with underprivileged children provides an interest- 
ing case in point—a conscious effort to lead children to verbal skills, 
to a sense of paraphrase and exchange. It surely should not be limited, 
such an effort, to the underprivileged. The new mathematics cur- 
ricula illustrate how much can be done in training symbolic skills. 
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This brings us immediately to a second conclusion. It relates 
literally to the meaning of the word curriculum, a word that derives 
from a course to be run. It is perhaps a wrong word. A curriculum 
should involve the mastery of &ills t in turn lead to the mastery 
of still more powerful ones, the establishment of self-reward sequences. 
It is clear that this can be done in mathematics and science. But it is 
also the case that reading simpler poetry brings more complex poetry 
into reach, or that reading a poem once makes a second readin 
more rewarding. I am urging that the reward of deeper understand- 
ing is a more robust lure to effort than we have yet realized. 

A corollary of this conclusion is that there is an appropriate 
version of any skill or knowledge that may be imparted at whatever 
age one wishes to begin teaching—however preparatory the version 
may be. The choice of the earlier version is based upon what it is 
one is hoping to cumulate. The deepening and enrichment of this 
gae understanding is again a source of reward for intellectual 
labors. 

The third conclusion relates to change. If there is any way of 
adjusting to change, it must include, as we have noted, the develop- 
ment of a metalanguage and “metaskills” for dealing with continuity 
in change. What these might be is, of course, a moot point, but not 
completely so by any means. Mathematics is surely the most general 
metalanguage we have developed and it provides the forms and pat- 
terns in terms of which regularities in nature are comprehended. I 
find myself forced to the conclusion that our survival may one day 
depend upon achieving a requisite mathematical literacy for render- 
ing the seeming shocks of change into something that is continuous 
and cumulative. But by the same token, there is a second discipline 
that deals with the search for likeness beneath the surface of diversity 
and change. It is, of course, the discipline of poetry, the vehicle for 
searching out unsuspected kinship. 

A second speculation about preparation for change is that we are 
bound to move toward instruction in the sciences of behavior and 
away from the study of history, Recorded history is only about 5 X 10° 
years old, as we saw. Most of what we teach is within a multiple of 
10°, for the records before that are minimal while the records after 
are relatively rich. But just suppose that the richness of record in- 
creases as a function of our ability to develop systems for storing and 
retrieving information. In 10% years from now we will be swamped. 
One would surely not dwell then with such loving care over the 
details of Brumaire or the Long Parliament or the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. These are the furbelows of documentary short supply. But 
there is a more compelling reason to shift away from history toward 

social or behavioral sciences. 


It has to do with the need for studying the possible rather than 
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the achieved—a necessary step if we are to adapt to change. It is the 
behavioral sciences and their generality with respect to variations in 
the human condition that must be central to our presentation of man, 
not the particularities of his history. This is not to say that we should 
“give up” study of the past, but rather that we should pursue such 
study with a different end in view—the end of developing style. For 
the development of style, be it style of writing or loving or dancing 
or eating, requires a sense of contrast and concreteness, and this we 
do not find in the behavioral sciences. 

Finally, it is plain that if we are to evolve freely as a species by 
the use of the instrument of education, then we shall have to bring 
far greater resources to bear in designing our educational system. For 
one thing, if we are to age to accelerated change, then we shall 
have to reduce turn-around time in the system. To do this requires 
greater participation on the part of those at the frontiers of learning. 
A distinguished mathematician and teacher, John Kemeny, did a 
survey of high-school mathematics teaching a decade ago and found 
no mathematics newer than 100 years old being taught! That has been 
remedied somewhat in the decade since, but it has hardly begun. 

Another resource that must be brought to bear is modern psychol- 
ogy. Something happened to educational psychology a few decades 
ago that brought it to the low status it now enjoys. The circumstances 
need not concern us save in one respect. Part of the failure of educa- 
tional psychology was its failure to grasp the full scope of its mission. 
It has too readily assumed that its central task was the application of 
learning theory to education—or, in turn, the application of person- 
ality theory or of group dynamics or whatnot. In fact, none of these 
efforts produced a major contribution to educational practice largely 
because the task was not really one of application in any obvious 
sense, but of formulation. Learning theory, for example, is distilled 
from descriptions of behavior in situations where the environment 
has been arranged either for the convenience of observing learning 
mane or out of a theoretical interest in some special aspect of 
earning—reinforcement, cue distinctiveness, or whatnot. But a theory 
of instruction, which must be at the heart of educational psychology, 
is principally concerned with how to arrange environments to optimize 
learning ens to various criteria—e.g., to optimize transfer or 
retrievability of i ormation or whatnot, And so, too, in the domain of 
jppplying’ personality theory: such theories, principally based upon 

eo bonds enone wae aah er ek 
mizing Petit g ot avoiding anxiety or mini- 

Let me urge, finally, that psychology itself will be the richer for 
tiag once again its roots within dikin, I hope I = iisi 
that claim in what I have said. But it is not for the pursuit of such 
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riches that I urge that we psychologists reenter the field of education, 
but rather that we do so to make our contribution to man’s further 
evolution, an evolution that now proceeds through social invention. 
For it is psychology more than any other discipline that has the tools 
for exploring the limits of man’s perfectibility. By doing so, it can, 
I think, have its major social impact by keeping lively the society's 
full sense of what is possible. 
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Values and Social Action Analyses: 
A Preface 


Robert Chin 


Behavioral scientists have often applied their conceptual and re- 
search skills to those behaviors which are either in opposition to or 
at least block the attainment of the values of the analyzer. Such anal- 
yses tend to show, in explaining the behaviors, how the non-logical, 
non-rational and the irrational are at work and cause the behavior. 
And in so doing, seemingly attribute some degree of psychological 
aberration to these behaviors and to the individual actor. The Journal 
of Social Issues has indeed published articles which analyze the be- 
haviors of opponents to fluoridation, member and adherents of ex- 
tremist political groups and of opponents to social change in general. 

In this number, the Journal is publishing a symposium devoted to 
understanding the psychological factors in the advocates and partic- 
ipants in fostering social change through concerted action. Peace 

emonstrations, civil rights actions, social change and volunteer pro- 


grams for improving mental health programs are examined within 


more or less consistent conceptual schema so that the psycho-social 
forces underlying these actions, and values, are brought out into the 
Open. It is worthy of note that the same conceptual framework of 
analysis of youth in action is applied to not only these valued positions 
and social issues, but also applied to young conservatives on American 
campuses and to extremist groups among the youth in Japan. The 
conceptual framework of Erik Erickson, presented by him as a Memo- 
randum in this number, is used and extended by the authors analyzing 


these different social action movements. 


In portraying the psycho-social determinants underlying both 
valued and disvalued, pro-social and anti-social actions, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of the validity of a value system and value 
beliefs as the basis of social action. The incautious reader of such 
analyses and researches may well ask whether in showing the psycho- 
ogical roots or “causes” of such actions and values, we are wiping out 


iii 


the independence and validity of the social values. Do such reports 
and studies reduce the value level to the psychological? Are social 


values, then, merely manifestations of unresolved psychological issues? 
We do not think it has to be so. Pro and anti-social movements can 
contain components of the rational and problem solving behavior and 
idealistic motivations. Value gaos ema through and not based 
on unrecognized forces, can be present. Öf course, when individual 
action flows together to form a “movement” which in turn takes on a 
life of its own, a life which can be as potent as “the cause,” for the 
individual, we have a further webbing in which the values and ideals 


This number of the Journal does not tackle directly the integra- 
tion of the analysis of social values with the psycho-social and 
personality factors. We do need a new tual schema which inte- 
grates these levels without neglecting One admonition may 
undercut and destroy this dilemma: the analysis of psycho-social 
determinants of pro-social action in a movement does not imply of 

aberrant and are in need of psychothera- 
any one of us. 
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Youth and Social Action: An 
Introduction 


Jacob R. Fishman and Fredric Solomon 


The past few years have witnessed what appears to be a signifi- 
cant increase in social and political interest and action on the part 
of youth in various parts of the world (4, 14, 21, 26, 27, 29, 30, 38, 
43, 45, 46 48-53). This is not a new phenomenon in Europe where the 
traditions of the youth movement as an important force on the 

olitical scene go as far back as the late 19th century Wandervogel 
(35). The youth movement is, however, an important new factor in 
the developing and newly independent nations of Asia and Africa. 
Furthermore, such modern states as Israel, Egypt, Ghana and Turkey 
are, in large measure, products of youth movement revolutions (2, 20, 
22, 28, 40). Widespread social action by youth also appears to repre- 
sent a relatively recent social development in the United States, in- 
cluding not only widespread campus demonstrations and student 
political movements, but also the vanguard of the civil rights revolu- 
tion (34, 44, 46). These activities in the contemporary world have 
ranged the entire spectrum from armed revolution and guerrilla war- 
fare, to election campaigning, peace marches, freedom rides, violent 
and nonviolent public demonstrations and volunteer servieejfor a 
variety of social causes—including mental health, the anti-poverty 
Program and the Peace Corps. A 


The unique intersection of adolescence’ and social change raises 
Many questions of interest to social and behavioral scientists as well 
as to the formulators of government and community policy. For 
example, what forces and influences—psychological, social, political, 
historical—turn adolescents into a dedicated, significant and often 
volatile force for social change? As pointed out by a number of 
investigators, the process of social change itself may be a potent 
enzyme in the development of social action groups among youth (8, 
C- 

1 Adolescence and Youth are used interchangeably in this paper. Chrono- 
logically, we rae period from approximatel 12 to 21 years of age. Concep- 

ly, we mean the psycho-social stages of adolescence and late adolescence. 
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13). What is not usually as obvious is the fact that the directions and 
pace of social change may be heavily influenced if not instigated by 
the activities of these young people. As may be seen in daily headlines, 
these actions may become a destructive social force or may turn to 
constructive and creative channels. The movements may be totalitarian 
or in the best traditions of the democratic process. What kinds of 
youth become involved in social action? What are the factors which 
influence ideology, commitment, choice of action and risk-taking? 
What is the influence of social change and, conversely, what effect 
do these youth have on the process of change itself? 

Questions such as these led the staff of the Howard University 
Center for Youth and Community Studies and the Department of 
Psychiatry, College of Medicine, to invite twenty behavioral and 
social scientists active in these areas to participate in a three-day 
Conference to share their findings and discuss some of these issues. 
The papers in this volume were among those presented (in earlier 
versions) to that conference in October 1963.2 These papers have been 
selected to represent a range of disciplines. They were also chosen to 
cover a variety of social action movements and activities, The selection 
runs the range of youth groups from potentially violent revolutionaries 
(Lifton—Japanese Students) to rebels acting within the framework of 
perceived Constitutional law (civil rights and peace demonstrators— 
Erikson, Coles, Solomon & Fishman) to those dedicated to upholding 
the existing order and the perceived old values and traditions (con- 
servatives—Schiff) and, finally, to a group partly sponsored by adult 
professional or social forces in the community (mental health volun- 
teers—Gelineau & Kantor). 

The contributors have concentrated on the factors motivating and 
affecting youthful participants in movements for social or political 
navel eo Pology and upon the impact which their activity may 
have™ the youth themselves as well as upon the surrounding com- 
munitysIn this introductory article the issue editors will attempt to 
bring «gether some of the “common denominators” which appear in 
these papers and elsewhere and will pose some questions for further 
consideration and research, Few areas of behavioral research seem 


to be of such contemporary importance yet have received so little 
systematic study. 
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Identity Issues 


The need for the development and confirmation of both self and 
social identity is, to most observers, a major task of adolescence. The 
concept of identity involves both a subjectively and socially perceived 
image which might be dissected and anal | into a number of roles 
and relationships to persons, tasks and situations which include 
linkages with both past and future. Erikson has pointed out the sense 
of continuity between past, present and future as a crucial ingredient 
of healthy or “positive” identity. The search for identity and the con- 
firmation of its validity, seem to be important on many levels for all 
youth groups—be they Zengakuren, SNCC, Nazi youth, Conservatives, 
Peace demonstrators or delinquent gangs. 

In this generation, as in no other, we are learning the intrinsic 
relativity and impermanence of both values and knowledge. This has 
given rise to a state of almost continual upheaval and discontinuity. 
If the mathematics taught in the elementary schools seems foreign 
to the college educated parent in our society, then the discontinuities 
for Japanese, Southern Negro and African parents and youth are a 
hundredfold greater. The need for each generation of young people 
to find “new” identities is a contemporary phenomenon of the greatest 
psychological consequence, Identity for the adolescent, as some authors 
have pointed out (11, 13, 34) consists to some degree of a synthesis of 
both identification with and rebellion against parents and past. The 
degree and intensity of the rebellion may be related to the dislocation 
and discontinuity evident at the time and to the inappropriateness of 
both past and present to evolving needs. The congruence of individual 
rebellion with historical change is such that the rebellious struggle 
for identity of an individual against his parents may become identical 
with the struggle of a people for identity and “adulthood”. This is 
exemplified by the situation of Negro youth in this coun d in 
Africa and of Zionist youth of a decade and a half ago. In this ‘Sontext 
Social change may come so rapidly that the adult, clinging Æ tradi- 
tional values and patterns of living, finds himself out of phase with 
what has become the newly emergent identity of a people and society. 
The quality of identity (negative versus positive) for the youth under 

e circumstances cannot be defined only in terms of this rejection 
of parents and their values. It must also be related to the emergent 
Social changes in the society. These social changes may well be 
crystallizing a new social identity for the community—one that is 
quite syntonic with the adolescent rebellion itself. 

, It might be hypothesized that the conservative youth is involved 
in a “safe” rebellion (Schiff) endorsed by what he perceives to be 
Social validation and parental support. However, he asserts his own 
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unique method of defending those values and that identity—in cur- 
rent danger—which his parents do not seem sufficiently able to protect. 
For the radical who is openly rebelling in the face of conservative 
ts and asserting his own position, the identity issue is rather 
Serie aie —= radicals may have Sur parents who 
essen! a wi viewpoints. Nonetheless, he perceives him- 
Shs paaa dation aad AIIN bis perents refused to 
the limits and hypocrisy of parental 
“conservatism.” Thus, a Negro youth in SNCC sees his parents as 
or actions even though the parent 
ree being an “Uncle Tom.” To some 
extent it is necessary to perceive, precipitate, or ration- 
ihe ites Gt SMI an NTE ad validate his own 
and unique identity, and thus enhance his individuality and 
autonomy. 

Another common denominator involving identity appears to be a 
search for the past. No matter how intense the revolution, part of the 
struggle in social action involves a search for the old or “lost” values 

roots which are then used to validate new directions. For the youth 
trying to consolidate his sense of identity in a time of great dislocation, 
Save ney Sayre a alida pk to overcome the uncertainties and diffu- 
ol 0 ie ae ears el Examples can ie found in conservative youth, 
rf ag ” and in those Negro youth who are 
searchin the folk symbols n Betis basis for a now 
identity from the servile _— identity of their parents. 

Roots are often sought which precede the coming of civilized 
imperialism,” “slavery” and/or “dependency.” This phenomenon was 
quite apparent in the search of Zionist youth for the biblical roots 
which antedated the dation, vulnerability and dependency of the 

(1, 37). On level, one may find this in the search of the 

b awk ats ct Doei Apati and Rumania; in the Nazi 
fascination with the pagan and powerful traditions 

of thelold gods and the tribal hordes; did Gy the Tallon fascist move- 
ment's nostalgia for the imperial traditions of Rome;—all of which 
preceded what was considered to be the degradation, powerlessness 


an intense ea for the simple cultural roots and traditions. All 
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lion and identification with the image of the pess me. paaa repres- 
sive father. Among Negro students, public protest nonviolent 
aggression often involve rebellion against images of a “Uncle 
Tom father,” identification with the (mother’s) wish- t fan- 
tasy of a father who would be assertive if not for “circumstances,” and 
identification with the assertive, dominant white male aggressor (13, 
34). One wonders how this pattern compares with that found in the 
countries of Asia and Africa now emerging from white colonialism— 
and how important a factor this sort of issue may be in the behavior 
of the leaders of many “developing” nations in Asia and Africa, 

One must consider the middle-class, professionally motivated 
youth who may find a socially acceptable, adult-validated and ad- 
mired, and personally satisfying “altruistic role” with poor people or 
the mentally ill. The Peace Corps and student mental health volunteers 
seem to fit into this category. How much does the uniqueness and 
“off-beat” quality of their activity, combined with its intrinsic 
Sional and social worth, provide a vehicle for these youth to a 
rebellious new identity with controlled risk which is professionally and 
academically secure? 

In this context one is lead to wonder to what extent the “existen- 
tialist approach” described by Gellineau and Kantor in this volume 
masks a dislocation with past and future by presenting the appearance 
pe peoressionalint an attempt to substitute the current as the 

ity because of this dislocation with the past and fear of the future. 


Pro-Social Action and Altruism 


Common to all the youth movements described is a pro-social 
E identity (13, 34). The members see themselves as acting on 
half of ideals, the social good, and towards the benefit of others. 
This is obvious in the descriptions of the Conservative youth, Zenga- 
kuren, Peace Demonstrators and civil rights workers. It appears 
to be true of the self-perception and stated ideals of Communist youth, 
Nazi and fascist movements of Europe, Viet Cong, Castroites, and 
Venezuelan terrorists (25). These groups were or are consciously pro- 
social according to their own definition. Our concept of what is “pro- 
social” must in part be based on the rationalizations and perceived 
values of youth, as “misguided” as these may appear to a pa cular 
observer, Although the interest in and commitment to helping and 
bettering the lives of others (“building a better world”) may be dis- 
torted and put to ultimately harmful use, it is nonetheless an important 
force potentially capable of great good both to the community and to 
the youth. 
In another context the Negro demonstrator in the South con- 
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sciously breaks laws and challenges social traditions which many in the 
community hold valid. Typically for youth movements however, he 
does this on behalf of a “higher law” (the Constitution and democratic 
traditions) and a “higher good” (basic tenets of Christianity). The 
actions of most juvenile delinquents, on the other hand, would be 
termed anti-social mainly because of their purely destructive quality, 
without any attendant altruism towards the society at large. 

Identity and commitment must also be studied in terms of the 
short- and long-term consequences for persons other than those of the 
immediate group and the attitudes which the group has towards the 
possible suffering and hurt inflicted on others. Even though sensitive 
to such suffering, the group members influenced by education, ration- 
alization or social circumstances may see their activity as belonging 
ultimately to the social and communal good and see the victims as 
“necessary cost.” The more extreme the group the greater the defenses 
against recognizing and sympathizing with the suffering of others in- 
cident to the achievement of goals. In this connection, Erikson’s notion 
of the need for “ethical guidance” by adults reacting to youth move- 
ments is an especially challenging concept. 

When and how does this altruism or social concern first begin? In 
studies of peace and civil rights demonstrators we have tentatively 
noted that “first memories” of social concern and sympathy seem to 
cluster around the ages of 5-7 and 12-15. This coincides with periods 
of great personality and role transition in the individual. Perhaps the 
awareness of and discomfort with change in the self increases the tend- 
ency to displacement and projection and thus enhances sensitivity to 
and sympathy with suffering in others. 

Do all youth and children experience much the same feelings? At 
these ages? If so, why do some have the tendency to act on these feel- 
ings and others not? If these experiences are not alike, what accounts 
for the differences? (Family? Culture? Social class? Personality?) 
What factors influence the need for and the intensity of altrustic com- 
mitment? What is the relationship between the altruism of adolescence 
and the ethics of young adulthood of which Erikson has recently writ- 
ten? (10) 

What then happens when alienated and dislocated youth without 
Opportunity or future such as those living in poverty in Sur urban areas 
are presented with a program in the context of a social movement as 
rem underway at HARYOU (18), Howard University Center for 

outh and Community Studies (3) and Mobilization for Youth in New 
York City? What are the differences between anti-social, pro-social, and 
even asocial identity and attitude? Can the negative identity of the 
lower class delinquent be transformed into the pro-social or positive 
identity of the social reforming youth of SNCC or other movements? 
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Social Change and Discontent 


The unique susceptibility and responsiveness of youth to social 
change is a well documented phenomenon; it pervades all the papers 
presented here. Adolescence and late adolescence in the contemporary 
world is a time of transition, preparation, uncertainty and exploration. 
The transition from childhood to adulthood is heavily influenced not 
only by tradition and family, but also by the opportunities, restrictions, 
and uncertainties of the social and economic world. For the child, the 
changing social world is not yet relevant. The adult, already “estab- 
lished,” must adapt as best he can to social change within the frame- 
work of established individual patterns. But the adolescent has a 
lowered threshold to all things affecting the verification of the past, 
the events of the present, and the possibilities of the future. Erikson 
describes this phenomenon as the unique intersection of life history 
with history (8). In another context, one might describe it as a con- 
gruence of the unique needs of the adolescent and the changes of 
value and circumstance during social upheaval. 

The life histories of contemporary Japanese and Negro youth, as 
described in this issue and elsewhere (5, 8, 13, 33, 34) are quite rel- 
evant in this sense. The adolescence of both groups took place dur- 
ing a time of radical social change and resultant discontent. For the 
Japanese, the Second World War was followed by the overthrow of 
old traditions and patterns and the opening of society to concepts of 
social freedom, relativity of values, and new forms of social and eco- 
nomic competition. For the Negro youth, early adolescence included 
the period of the Supreme Court Decision of 1954, followed by an in- 
creasing momentum of political and social change in which the long- 
standing patterns of social, political and economic segregation which 
had characterized their childhood were undermined and questioned. 
At the same time dark-skinned “underdogs” in other parts of the world 
found it possible to rebel and assert their nationhood and adulthood. 
In this sense, historical dislocation may play a major role in the devel- 
opment of adolescent social action. This dislocation brings uncertainty 
and discontent, undermines the authority of the older generation, and 
leaves the adolescent with a need as well as a justification for finding 
new norms to supplant the old. 

It is apparent in this that change may involve combinations of 
new challenges (mental hospital), new threats (nuclear war) or 
dangers to old values (the conservative movement), and the bub- 

ling over of long-standing discontent (segregation and civil rights). 
One repeated image in youth movements is the representation of his- 
tory as a continual dialectic struggle between the uncertainties and 
opes of youth on the one hand and the fears and rigidities of age on 
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the other. Does this “conflict of generations” become most intense dur- 
ing times of social dislocation when old values and powers are 
weakened or deprived of what theretofore held unquestioned validity? 
How do parents and families reflect the impact of social change and 
thus somehow transmit the “license” for discontent to some youth? 
Which psychosocial variables in the youth make them most respon- 
sive? 


Autonomy, Adulthood, and the Peer Group 


Adolescent strivings for adulthood usually emphasize a desire for 
autonomy of action, behavior, thought and feeling. The activities of 
the youth movement are also characterized by this attempt to achieve 
independence from adults and adult values. Autonomy can feel “real” 
to those youths whose total lives are caught up with the movement 
and whose finances, life space, and social relations are totally inte- 
grated into those of the “organization.” Such young people have found 
in the movement a vehicle for accelerating the break with family, have 
been able to move away from childhood dependency and find support 
for this in the dedicated peer group. They may come home on week- 
ends for meals or accept an occasional check from the family, but they 
do this with a display of condescension and complaints that their par- 
ents are trying to “buy them.” Movements may be “extreme” not only 
in the political sense but also in the degree to which they encourage 
and support this kind of autonomy or a break with family ties. For the 
college student living away from home, his movement identification 
may bolster his first experience with independence. 

On the other hand, as with youth generally in our culture, this 
autonomy may be more a group-supported fantasy than a reality. 
Social, political and ideological activities provide an illusion of adult- 
hood, importance and power. Of course, real power may actually ac- 
crue to the movement as a result of the degree and intensity of social 
action, the instability of a social situation, or the “clay feet” of a gov- 
ernment. In a more democratic society power may be gained from the 
importance given to a group by government and the opposition. It may 
also derive om the effectiveness of the public image and sympathy 
mobilized by youth demonstrating, sitting-in or exposing themselves to 
physical injury. Certain civil rights and peace demonstrators are per- 
haps a good example of this latter kind of potency. 

Even when the autonomy and powerfulness perceived by the ad- 
olescent is illusory it may nonetheless serve important functions both 
in strengthening Sepur group and in providing an important vehicle 
for individual ego development. Indeed, the activities in the move- 

ment provide a role-testing opportunity for later adulthood and may 
be an important contributant to the development of community leader- 
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ship later on. The ranks of student demonstrators, freedom-riders, and 
others may provide the core of future leadership in much the same 
way and for many of the same reasons that movements have supplied 
the current leadership of Turkey, Israel, Egypt, Indonesia, both Chinas, 
Cuba and Ghana, to note but a few. 

Through rebellion the youth assumes an aspect of the adult deci- 
sion-making role in the community around issues which affect his own 
future, For Negro youth, affected by the stereotypes and psychosocial 
traditions of the South, socio-political assertion and powerfulness 
become identified very closely with the achievement of male potency 
and adulthood. Achieving the vote in our society may be analogous to 
possessing the machine gun in a chaotic society or a uniform in an 
authoritarian one. 

The search for powerfulness is heavily bolstered by the use of 
formulations of magic and omnipotence which are both typical of the 
adolescent ego and also representative of a regression to the security 
of childhood thinking. The omnipotent and magical slogans utilized 
serve not only an ideological function, increasing commitment, but 
also bolster courage, emphasize the sense of invulnerability, and moti- 
vate towards risk-taking behavior which might otherwise be shunned. 
An example of this is a common youth movement slogan which may 
be paraphrased: “If you will it, it is no dream.” 

A continuum might be noted based on the relationship between 
an adolescent's social action struggle and his personal struggle to move 
from dependence to independence. We might thus characterize both 
movements and individuals within movements in terms of a range in 
which dependence and conservatism are at one end and independence 
and extremism at the other. At one pole one might place the conserva- 
tive students who maintain close dependence on adults for direction and 
support; then the mental health volunteers, followed by the bulk of 
the Peace Demonstrators. Towards the other end of the continuum are 
student civil rights workers and beyond that the Japanese student 
extremists (Zengakuren), 

Similarly, within any individual movement at one extreme one 

ds a core of totally dedicated youth whose lives and destinies have 
at least for the time beth become totally and tiay identified with 
the work and future of the movement, accompanied by a break with 
family ties. In the other direction, one finds lessening degrees of at- 
tachment and commitment reaching out to the extreme periphery 
where there are those youth with only a tenuous and sporadic interest 
or occasional participation in a demonstration or social activity. A 
member typically becomes attached through involvement in either 


3 Extremism is herein defined either as extremes of social action and/or 
extremes in the break with convention and adult ties. 
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social activities or a demonstration, through friends or chance associa- 
tion and—depending upon his own psychosocial readiness, the evan- 
gelical state of the movement and other social factors—he may then 
move in varying degrees towards the core. In the course of this process 
of involvement a member is required to prove himself in different ways 
in order to demonstrate his commitment. This commitment usually 
involves some readiness for personal sacrifice and renunciation of 
“conformist” values, patterns and ties. 

To some degree, then, the adolescent substitutes for the depend- 
ency on parents a dependency on the peer group in which, however, 
he now has equal status or vote—at least in principle if not always in 
practice, 

The association of “equals” seems to provide not only an oppor- 
tunity for social testing and mutual reinforcement, but also a vehicle 
for close personal loyalties and social relationships with persons one’s 
own age of both sexes. It provides an opportunity to test one’s self 
against others in the context of unified action rather than throng 
overt individual competition. This communal experience is one of the 
most important aspects of the movement life and the intense relation- 
ships developed here persist long beyond other friendships made at 
any other period of life. Time perspective is greatly telescoped. This 
is a product of the intensity of experience generated in the movement 
and of the bonds of group identity which develop from sharing risks, 
suffering, affect and action for a common goal. 

The authors have heard statements from a number of SNCC 
members to the effect that after they have joined the movement 
nothing seems the same anymore. The old patterns and values at 
school seem empty, uninteresting, and “not real,” and the activist does 
not think he can ever go back to university life. This characterizes the 
profound identity change which these youth undergo in the movement 
—a transformation which includes some reorganization of the cogni- 
tive map. They now have a new reality as well as a new identity. 

It is typical of the peer sub-culture that it develops a disdain for 
the outside world, for adults, for the o position and, even more im- 
TEPE for unaffiliated youth. Within the movement there is a great 

eal of pressure for conformity, even when conformi with the values 
and patterns of the outside world is deprecated, This pressure sup- 
ports group identity, but may be more relentless and intolerant than 
any criticism directed towards the outside world. 

Immersion in the intense communal life of the oup facilitates a 

eating This is 
ening context than on 
nant with the mores 
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than those in the adult culture, especially where the adult culture 
tends to be restrained and puritanical in its behavior.* On the other 
hand, there is the paradoxical example of contemporary Israeli youth 
movements whose members are much more puritanical than their 
elders. The latter, in liberating themselves from the inhibition and 
o of the religious ghettos of Europe had been pon free 
and casual about sexual and marital relationships. Such phenomena 
suggest that the issues of identity and autonomy can take precedence 
in determining many aspects of adolescent sexual behavior. 


Expressive Behavior and Public Recognition 


Demonstrations, parades and other assertive activities which in- 
volve public display serve to meet an important need for tion 
and exhibition in the adolescent. These activities may include uni- 
forms, placards, ceremony, ritual, chanting and other dramatic trap- 

gs. These activities provide visibility, admiration, r ct and/or 

—symbolic community recognition of adulthood, identity and 
potency. They also serve as communal symbols in enhancing group 
affect and identity. 

Not only is this limelight gratifying, but with the increasing im- 
portance of public opinion as molded through the news media, it is 
easier to obtain and it carries some import for political power. Demon- 
strators have learned the strategic importance of ey e televi- 
sion camera, the reporter, and the wire service for mobilizing public 

pathy as a political weapon. These become such crucial elements 

at the leadership frequently organizes activities with these media 
heavily in mind. Possible examples include the Japanese student riots, 
peace demonstrators in Washington and recent activities of the civil 
rights movement. 


Though seldom recognized as such, many movement activities 
(slogans, skits, publications, songs, demonstrations and other expres- 
Sive group activities) serve the same function for the individual as do 
the more traditional art forms. However, the former provide both 
media and motivation for goal-directed self-expression in a much more 
exciting and peer-group reinforced form than that which ordinarily 
can be found in aie or community. 
= 


4 Yet even in the framework of sexual “freedom” within a movement, there 
is a brother-and-sister quality frequently observable in the heterosexual relation- 

. A pragmatic twist to the “Movement-must-come-first” orientation is humor- 
ously displayed in the following line from a song of the University of California 
Free Speech Movement: “Sleeping on the lawn in a double sleeping bag doesn’t 
get things done” (47). 
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Risk-Taking Behavior 


The impulsive urge to immediate action which is so much a part 
of adolescence seems to lead to a great deal of risk-taking in many 
groups, over and beyond that which is calculated to achieve certain 
social ends. The decision for ore is usually made with group 
support and helps to develop feelings of autonomy as well as to prove 
bravery and the willingness to endure suffering on behalf of one’s 
principles. The sequential experience of impulsive action, risk-taking, 
and suffering goes far to solidify feelings of unity and identity. Demon- 
strators derive great ine from their experiences in jail or in the 
midst of hostile crowds. This is well illustrated in observations made 
on sit-in demonstrators in the South. However, the factors of group 
support and the requirements for proof of fidelity do not seem ample 
to explain why some members act and take risks whereas others feel 
commitment to the same goals and principles but never engage in 
ee activity. The psychosocial determinants of risk-taking 
behavior have received little consideration outside of the narrow con- 
fines of the laboratory. 


Ideology 


The formulation of ideology serves to structure and make intel- 
lectually meaningful the social goals and strategies of the movement. 
However, it appears to be much more than an intellectual process. 
Attempts are made to link meanin y the past with the present and 
to draw inferences and mandates for the future. Sooner or later ideol- 


ogy around specific social issues becomes broadened to embrace a 
more or less coherent world-view (Weltanschduung), The world view 
is the intellectual vehicle for 


i transforming feelings of discontent into a 
program of action which provides self-justification and a sequence of 
progressively expanding goals. Together with the sense of commitment 
it appears to be a basic ingredient in the experience of “meaning” and 
provides a frame of reference for one’s social identity. 
; Beye may be born in a demonstration around a given issue 
(involving a single grievance or a generalized discontent) and then 
one graduall through experience, extrapolation, and the broaden- 
ing of youthful orizons to include much more. The sit-in movement, 
i example, seemingly began at Greensboro around the rights of a few 
oe youths to sit at a segregated lunch counter. Members of the 
poe ent civil rights movement have since expanded their commitment 
and concern to include political, economic and social rights in the total 
yerri ‘od pagent bg oor, and i the rights of people in South 
Nam. Is rocess due to a na ion of 
adolescent emotional and intellectual horizons? Is sino a Togical 
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political sequence arising from the widening application of basic 
premises, or is it due to the chance contiguity of issues of concern 
and discontent at a given time? Is there a psychosocial tendency for 
persons to polarize politically around radical-liberal-conservative-reac- 
tionary dimensions? If so, is the crucial variable commitment to values 
of the past and the status quo versus commitment to discontent, reform 
and change? 

Much has been written about the “non-ideological” youth now 
involved in social protest movements in America. In their papers here 
Solomon and Fishman, Coles and Gellineau and Kantor have sketched 
what appears to be the humanistic, moralistic, rather unstructured world 
Batlook: of many contemporary young activists. Yet the humanistic 
approaches of these young people to issues of the day is really quite a 
ae ideology, and their automatic rejection of various impersonal 

ogmas and theories is in itself a significant ideological stance (39). 
“These kids don’t read Marx. They read Camus,” remarked a leader 
of SNCC (41). 

One of the papers in this volume explores the explicit ideology of 
conservative students from the point of view of “totalistic” conversion 
and commitment. Both Erikson and Schiff write of totalism and exclu- 
sive identity in such terms as to lead an uninitiated reader to suspect 
certain biases in favor of liberal or anti-authoritarian movements as 
being more “whole” or more healthy per se. Such biases would, of 
course, represent a pitfall for the researcher, since the potential for 
totalistic identification seems to be present in every adolescent and in 
every youth movement. Holistic identification, as Erikson implies, is 
not only very rarely studied but is itself a perishable commodity even 
under the best of adolescent circumstances. Both wholeness and 
totalism, then, are dynamic processes subject to many vicissitudes 
during adolescence and are not really established among the more 
fixed features of the personality until the phase of young adulthood 
has been entered. 

What determines the “choice” of ideology for a particular person 
at a particular time in his life? This question is touched upon in all 
of the papers and indeed is a key issue. Four patterns of influence 
might be extracted from the papers: 

1. Chance association with a committed peer group or “cause” 
during a particularly susceptible time of life (e.g. early adoles- 
cence or the first year of college). 

Here there may be an almost coincidental intersection of the 
developmental need for meaning and commitment with the presence 
of a strong outside influence, or with a time when old traditions have 
been forcefully challenged. 

2. Identification with or rebellion against the attitudes and values 

of one’s parents. 
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Here the crucial variables include the individual dynamics of the 
adolescent and his family as well as the family’s social background. In 
movements which are oriented to conservative or status quo positions 
the need may be one of strong emulation of parental values. The overt 
issue of discontent is usually minimized in this situation or projected 
to the opposition. The young conservative, as Schiff points out, does 
see himself as a change agent but one who is “changing the direction 
of, or halting, a radical change” (a common anti-Communist position ). 
In liberal families, as pointed out in the paper by Solomon and Fish- 
man, the ideology of the parents may be passed down to the youth; 
the rebellion and discontent are then displayed in method, degree and 
—— of action, as well as in the belief that parents have not been 
true to their own ideals. The task for these students is further change 
in the society. In more radical or extreme groups the ideology may 
represent rebellion against parental and adult ly no matter what 
they are. Overdetermination may push the youth into sometimes 
seemingly absurd positions. These positions are nonetheless viewed 
with a tes deal of commitment and consistency by the youth and, 
a I they may be at times “neurotically” determined, still result 
in a ee a identity and ideology with an internal consistency quite 
independent from what might be to the adult world “social reality.” 

3. The impact of social and cultural influences, particularly in 

the context of a rapidly changing social system in which a new 
set of values is emerging. 

Emergent ideology here usually contains a combination of the old 
and new. The ideology of the conservative includes fidelity to old 
values which are paag newly challenged. The civil rights demon- 
strators have developed an ideology combining their experience of 
the 1954 Supreme Court Decision and subse uent social change with 
a Ppassive-a essive psychosocial heritage of submission and covert 
or displace rebellion. To this is added a dedication to what are per- 
ceived as the basic traditional values of Chri tianity and democracy. 


4. Various features of adolescence itself. 


Such ideological common d i i i : 
social outlook, al ough goals and methods may dk: Sr 
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compromise, pragmatism and relativity; the framing of issues in all 
or nothing terms; choice of risk-taking positions in preference to cau- 
tion; and an emphasis on “universal” truths and principles. 

The ideology of each youth group may represent a relatively 
unique combination of the above patterns. The tendency to action and 
oversimplification puts youth frequently close to the position of total- 
ism. In this context it might be hypothesized that youth is much more 
prone to embrace exclusive, totalistic ideologies under conditions of 
repression of activities, dislocation, or personal disruption. Other con- 
tributants probably include long-standing cultural factors, deprivation 
of social and economic needs, and—in some cases—chronic psycho- 
social disturbance (e.g., fringe and extremist groups). Such ideologies 
present a simple, unified, more certain and secure frame of reference 
in which decisions are either readily made by others or derived from 
a set of rules. Totalistic commitment and ideology can help the in- 
dividual contain and overcome anxiety arising from the complexities 
of modern life. 


What influences the choice of violent as opposed to nonviolent 
ideology and action? The editors have referred above to their observa- 
tions and hypotheses concerning the origin of the uniquely successful 
nonviolent ideology and political method utilized by the desegregation 
movement in this country (13). On the other hand, even in the midst 
of the most fervent idealism and “prosocial commitment” some youth 
and some movements can be remarkably callous to the suffering of 
those who get in their way. Tendencies to violence and to totalism 
seem to be closely related. Yet the choice of either or both may bea 
response to short term variables rather than persistent characteristics. 

Each of the papers in this volume presents something of a typol- 
ogy of ideologies or of psychosocial “types” present in a given social 
and cultural situation. Lifton refers to three profiles of Japanese 
activists—the transformationists (dedicated to extreme change with 
at least a superficial rejection of the past), the restorationists (the 
“conservative” or even “reactionary” seeking to preserve or restore 
the old order in the face of new threats) and the accommodationists 
(who may have a little of both outlooks but are trying to accom- 
modate to or compromise with current realities and changes). One 
might inquire about possible relationships between this richly docu- 
mented typology and' the more familiar continuum of radical-liberal- 
Conservative-reactionary. ` 

It is surprising how little this area has been investigated. Even 
more surprising is what little attempt has been made to collect exist- 
ing data from different fields to help understand the formation of 
ideology, choice of action and extent of commitment of young people 
in a given situation. Our nation’s current problems with the youth of 
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Viet Nam on both sides are poignant testimony to this lack of 
knowledge. 


Fidelity 


Commitment to a “cause” and a group allows one to identify with 
universals and values beyond the self. This identification provides 
security, a sense of being and meena and an ego-expansion in which 
secondary omnipotence is not a small factor. Through his fidelity the 
member strengthens the movement and is in turn strengthened as he 
becomes an integral part of something much larger than the self. 
Erikson describes very eloquently in this volume and elsewhere (8) 
the psychosocial significance of fidelity. It is the action movement’s 
cement—involving emotional dedication to one’s companions as well 
as to the group's goals and ideals. At the same time, in extreme groups 
fidelity can be used as a vehicle for totalism and totalitarianism. 

The need for fidelity and commitment seems to transcend issues 
of ideology. This is illustrated by the phenomenon of crossover from 
one movement to another which one frequently finds in societies where 
there are several co-existent youth groups. It occurred quite frequently 
in the early days of the German Republic among the free German 
youth movement, the Communists and the Socialists. As Solomon and 
Fishman pe out in their follow-up study of peace demonstrators, 
this overlap between movements has been a common phenomenon 
during the last few years in this country among the members of the 
civil rights movement, the peace movements, and other groups. To 
some extent this may express the search of youth for a broadening of 
commitment beyond the individual issues with which they may begin. 
On the other hand, it is perhaps a process of selection by which youth 
with the particular capacity and need for this kind of commitment 
move into the “world” of social action in which ideological choices 
and group affiliations may shift as a result of social change, peer group 
influences, or of attraction groups which seem stronger, more aggres- 
sive, more dedicated, or more in touch with success or with the issues 
of current importance. 

Fidelity represents the answer to an emotional need for belong- 
ing and for being committed to the group to which one belongs. To 
some extent it becomes a creative substitute for the emotional de- 
pendency of childhood. Perhaps there is no time of greater certainty 
and feeling of wholeness than during a period of Bet animent in 
thought and deed. Doubts are resolved, conflicts displaced and pro- 
jected, all things are in place, one’s roots are secure, and the recogni- 
tion and support of companions is at a peak, The capacity for commit- 

ment in the individual (including acts of religious faith) remains a 
major unexplored area of developmental social psychology today. 
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Morality, Purity and Sacrifice 


The adolescent concern with morality is not unique to the Judeo- 
Christian heritage and may be found as well in the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Indian youth movements (8, 22, 27, 40). The search of the youth 

oup for goodness and purity is consonant with the morality taught 

uring early childhood. A much oversimplified and even childlike 
view of good and bad in the world may be Fan in many youth move- 
ments. Though “unreal” this may provide a magical cloak of invulner- 
ability and assurance of inevitable success. The act of self-sacrifice, as 
does the act of faith, strengthens the group. When ritualized or 
dramatized it illuminates the moral lagging of others and, by way of 
example and implied shame, urges the members on to greater ort. 
The self-sacrifice or dramatic renunciation, particularly that which 
becomes glorified and legendary, usually contains an important ele- 
ment of purification and the rejection of “sensual” or physical ge 
tion. Examples can be seen in the South Vietnamese Buddhist girl 
immolating herself in fire; Horst Wessel in the Nazi youth movement 
dying after refusing the transfusion of “Jewish blood”; the fasting of 
certain peace demonstrators; the civil rights workers’ exposure to risk 
and beating without retaliation and violence; the ascetic habits of the 
Zengakuren leaders; and the sacrifice of recreation and study time of 
the mental health volunteers. 

There is a strongly romantic element present here. It includes a 
fantasied wish for the effectuality of the individual act to overcome 
the banal and mediocre patterns of middle-class life, the spiritu 
triumph of will over material objectives, and the possibility of in- 
dividual and simple heroic deeds changing the complex course of 
events. The resultant conflict of the romanticized individual act with 
the demands of group discipline is an important and frequent topic for 
youth group dialectics. 

Purity is juxtaposed to corruption and hypocrisy in all spheres— 
social, political, personal and sexual. The cultural norms of the move- 
ment are built around these concerns. In the sexual sphere, even if 
there develops a pattern of extra-marital relations it is usually far from 
license and “sleeping around.” Sexual norms are regulated in the group 
and viewed as at ion against and Pes pie rom the hypocrisies 
and insincerities of the adult or traditional society. Sexual and per- 
sonal relations emphasize sincerity of motive, feeling and attachment, 
The violation of the principle of purity and sincerity by “opportunism 
or free and easy behavior is fr uently seen as a sign of decadence 
and hypocrisy. It represents mo irresponsibility or, at the very least, 
impedes the progress of the movement. Sensuality is a p second 
to work in the system of values. In this sense every you movement 
has a puritan streak. 
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This moral position is enhanced by a restless seeking out of 
hypocrisies and inconsistencies of the adult world as additional justi- 
fication for rebellion. There is great sensitivity to contamination of 
members of the movement with these outside impurities. One may 
note, however, a not unusual cy between these role-models 
and ideals and actual behavior. This di epancy is a continuing source 
of great disillusionment in the movement. After all, the models are 
themselves unrealistic and childlike in their emphasis on the absolute 
and on the search for signs of hypocrisy in others. The world is never 
really absolute and consistent and the youth frequently finds himself 
or colleagues in hypocritical or “contaminated” sitions. This is a 
typical dilemma of adolescence. It may be handled by denial; guilt 
and self-sacrifice; a process of soul searching; mutual confession and 
criticism; projection; or disillusionment and withdrawal. The birth (or 
rebirth) of morality, purity and honor is also an important part of 
developing nationalism and is again a possible point of intersection 
of history with the developmental issues of adolescence. 


Mental Health 


_ It is of great interest to note reports of the short-term effects of 
social protest movements u n crime and mental illness. A recently 
reported study has described a 


mitted by Negroes in three Southern cities during periods of civil 
rights activity in those cities (32). In one city, the SNCC leader “con- 


dropped precipitously durin th i f 
polite i (39) g e semester with the greatest amount 0. 


Reports such as these seem to confirm more informal observations 
on the possible beneficial effects to be derived from participation in a 


tion for the healthy adol 
borderline adjustment, 


Feeling or “affect” states are often profoundly influenced by the 
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stimulation to be found in movement activities. Absorption in the fun 
and work of a movement can provide such “kicks” as to become almost 
addicting to some young people—especially to those who are to some 
extent using the movement to deal with ego-alien or depressive tend- 
encies® (34). On the other hand there is insufficient data to suggest 
that the effects of prolonged movement participation in contemporary 
American society is of any particular psychological benefit to the in- 
dividual (5, 34). 

It would be of great interest to study the differential rates of 
attraction which specific youth movements have for different person- 
ality variables. For example, do movements differ in their ability to 
capitalize upon and reinforce paranoid, manic, sociopathic, ascetic or 
altruistic tendencies? How are such trends integrated into the develop- 
ing personalities of late adolescent and young adult members? 


Youth and Nationalism 


The rise of nationalism which began in the nineteenth century 
and has of late developed so much momentum in Africa and Asia pro- 
vides a uniquely fertile medium for the expression of youth needs 
through movements. Nationalism seemingly bears a relationship to a 
developing nation similar to the relationship which a movement has 
to youth. It mobilizes the same issues, feelings and action for the 
people and provides a vehicle for identity, independence, fidelity and 
assertion. The “behavior” of a nation undergoing a nationalistic revival 
is much like that of the adolescent in the movement and perhaps this 
analogy can provide some insights into the behavior, direction and 
attitudes of both the nation’s leaders (who are often former or current 
youth movement leaders) and the people and organization which 
form the vanguard of nationalist activity. A stimulating and possibly 
illuminating exercise may be had by applying the various character- 
istics described in this volume to recent actors and events in nations 
undergoing the throes of intense nationalist activity. Of particular 
interest is the subjective phenomenon both in the movement and the 


5 The authors have observed interesting common clinical trends in several 
Movements, During peaks of activity, when identity is most definite and group 
exhilaration greatest, many previously borderline or depressed young persons are 
symptom-free and seem to present rather high levels of ego integration. Indeed, 
for a few students, otherwise socially distressing a patterns of a socio- 
pathic, paranoid or manic variety may become socially “syntonic” and acy 
advantageous at these times. During periods of movement inactivity or w cm 
these youth are for one reason or another estranged from the group, bower 
symptoms of depression and identity diffusion often appear to an grt gen g 

egree. To a lesser degree this pattern may be observed in those youth whose 
social adjustment is generally considered to be quite good. This seems to be a most 
Significant area for systematic “clinical” study. 
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nation of “rebirth” or “awakening’—the break with a past of depend- 
ency, non-identity, impurity, impotence and unenlightenment. 


Leadership 


An infrequently studied but quite a. role is that of youth 
movement leader. He is usually recruited from the movement, given 
special training and is included in the nucleus of the dedicated and 
committed. Not rasp! his social, intellectual and recreational 
activities are totally absorbed in the movement. An important part of 
the leateree role is that of group education. The leader teaches and 
formulates ideology and strategies for action. Even though he may 
take a minimum salary for living expenses from the group funds, the 
more “non-professional” (i.e., committed) he is, the more status he 
has as an ego model in the group, as compared to the paid professional 
found frequently in the more adult-sponsored south organizations. 
The role combines various characteristics of group worker, ideologist, 
ego-model, educator and preacher. 

The youth leader is typically in his twenties or early thirties. His 
own adolescence is prolonged through this role and he frequently has 
the charisma of this age period. Perhaps this is one of the important 
self and group selection criteria of effective youth leaders. Although 
older—he retains many adolescent traits and seems to be still working 
through, perhaps quite creatively, many of the issues of adolescence. 

A striking contrast exists between leaders noted in the Japanese 
movements, SNCC and the peace movement—these leaders fit the 
above model—and the leaders of the conservative movement where 
this role is seen partly as a career vehicle for entry into adult society. 


Social and Educational Dislocation 


ed Rapid social change may disarticulate youth from the social, 
epee and economic structure and make the knowledge, skills 
and the values of the past seem irrelevant to the present (and future). 


ars students of late 19th cen Germany who found themselves 
wita an increasing wealth of knowledge but locked out of the rigid 


of industrialization, modern commerce and liberalism ushered in a 
period of social change and turmoil in the countries of Europe which. 


LL -~ — 
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is still in process. Students not only learned about the spirit of the 
new age and of possible alternatives to current practices but this 
awareness coincided with a more personalized awareness of the 
ary implicit in their own role—caught between the new and 

old without position or power in either. Youth movements be- 
came the vanguard of the new revolutionary parties springing up in 
all parts of Europe. The movements themselves ranged widely over 
the spectrum of ideology and social action including the romantic 
folk nostalgia of the peasant movements (Tolstoian and Social Revo- 
lutionary, Iron Guard and German Free Youth); the democratic and 
Socialist Moderates (Bund, Christian Socialists); the extreme left 
eg Chich became the socialist left and Communists) with their 
emphasis on the “scientific” view of history and social structure; and 
the variety of anarchist fringe groups.’ 

The fact that students in the vanguard have traditionally come 
from the upwardly mobile middle-class suggests the possibility that 
they had already experienced, through their families, many of the 
pressures of social change and discontinuity. Other students have 
traditionally come from minority groups or repressed lower classes 
where access to social and economic opportunity was cut off more 
severely through prejudice, class structure or repressive laws. Thus 
the Jews of Europe were heavily i awe in the ranks of revolu- 
tionary youth movements, particularly those movements radically re- 
jecting the present and recent past (Zionist, Socialist, Communist). 
The Nationalist and Facist movements had similar origins but tended 
to project the reasons for many of their grievances on to scapegoats 
—particularly minority groups who were seen as parasites and alien 
contaminants. These movements extolled the simple folk traditions of 
the past with a strong emphasis on membership in a pure and unified 
nation with a single direction. Interestingly enough, a number of 
minority groups developed their own brand of reactive intolerant 
nationalism (these were generally separatist movements not unlike 
the contemporary Black Muslims. A striking example was the Zionist- 
Revisionist Movement in Europe which, in a number of ways, emu- 
lated the methods and trappings of the Fascists). These groups ex- 
hibit a significant element of identification with the aggressor. The 
reaction of minority or lower class youth to economic and social 
blockage may also be seen in the occasional appearance among these 
da of more spiritual movements whose attention is turned to- 
wards mysticism, moral revival and away from the unpleasantness of 
Social reality. A 

Disarticulation and the exclusion of students and middle class 


6 A small group of high school students has recently appeared in New York 
and Chicago inexplicably dicated to anarcho-syndicalism and the writings of 
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youth in the face of social upheaval are probably crucial factors in 
the student riots and rebellions in many countries today. These 
factors may well be affecting the American civil rights workers (white 
and Negro alike) and other student demonstrators in our own coun- 
try. In the United States the increase in opportunities for education 
and prosperity for many has left an increasingly obvious gap between 
ideal possibilities and social realities for American youth, particularly 
Negroes (16). One may note in listening to students involved in civil 
rights demonstrations, ce demonstrations and university “crises” 
an increasing sense of discontent. They take issue with what they see 
to be the irrelevancies of much of present-day education. To them it 
appears to be lacking in its ability to prepare them for “the real 
world.” Instead education seems geared simply to preparing them 
for traditional careers and self-seeking advancement. They are upset 
about what they see as the alienation of government and university 
from serious concern about social problems. They want a voice in the 
fomulation of social and educational policy, and they desire experi- 
ential, first-hand practical knowledge of social issues. What started 
as a movement to redress the problems and achieve the rights of 
Negro students is rapidly becoming a movement for all students. 

___ We should be particularly concerned with the kind of socializa- 
tion process and conditions which gear youth to social action within 
the framework of an open democratic society on the one hand and 
that which predisposes or forces youth into an extremist position, 
leading to violent revolution or totalitarianism, quite opposite from 
the interests and ideals of our own society, on the other. Perhaps this 
is related to the extent to which the social system tends to lock cer- 
tain young people out, and the degree to which secondary and higher 
education which the young person is receiving seems inappropriate 
for the system which he has to enter. In the youth movement the 
adolescent may find a “substitute for society” not only in its function 
of providing a framework for the process of self-definition and inden- 
tity development but also because the movement provides access to 
a social stream. 

In the context of a rapidly changin worl look up- 
ward and see opportunities ead off 0 sll ares : 
tween themselves and those with power, wealth or influence they 


situation of money for the few and no jobs for the many. Or the 
United States may invest a lot of money in traditional secondary 
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school education for country X and the results may be youth who 
have education which is quite inappropriate for available jobs and 
employment realities which are far beneath the new social and eco- 
nomic horizons for which these youth have been educated. 


Work and New Careers 


The papers in this issue focus largely on those outlets which 
movements provide for the expression of discontent, satisfaction of 
needs for assertion and identity formation, and reduction of aliena- 
tion. As Gelineau and Kantor emphasize, however, movements often 
seem to channel these dynamics into a work experience with im- 
portant consequences for the individual and group. Although not 
included in what we traditionally regard as the normal career lines 
of youth, these activities are certainly perceived by youth as meaning- 
ful work which is approached with a great deal of motivation, enthu- 
siasm, skill and intensity. As he would in no other situation, the 
youth who feels alienated from school and job works with all his 
energy and intelligence towards the ge of the movement and has 
little regard for a 9-5 schedule, weekends or vacations. There may 
be clues here for the channeling of adolescent behavior and the 
transformation of anti-social or asocial attitudes into poran com- 
mitment and into satisfying pro-social “work” on behalf of society. 

The recent experiences in the Howard University Human Service 
Aide and Community Worker Training programs (3, 12) and at 
HARYOU (18) in New York seem quite relevant. In these projects 
some of the dynamics of youth movement activity and motivation are 
being incorporated into training programs, organizations for com; 
munity action and anti-poverty work. In the Howard “New Careers 
progam, youth from disadvantaged and low-income backgrounds, 
requently with histories of delinquency, school drop-out and chronic 
social failure, are trained for and placed in job and career lines as 
human service aides and community organizers working for social 
improvement and change in their own communities. This provides a 
vehicle for mobilizing pro-social dedication and commitment, group 
identity and loyalty, assertion and self-esteem, and needed vocationa 
training for meaningful jobs in human services. Experimental pro- 
grams like this in which youth help themselves by helping others in 
the context of a “cause,” may have great potential for the social inte- 
gration and mental health of low-income youth, as well as for bringing 
about needed social change in the context of an x democratic 
society.” This is somewhat analogous to the growth of such programs 


7 There are several problems intrinsic to these programs. For example, ea 
can government and other social institutions “sponsor” a movement whose go 
may be “rebellion” through rent-strikes, picketing and the like? If they do, how 
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as the Peace Corps, anti-poverty efforts and the civil rights move- 
ment in the South and their consequences among American students 
in work for social improvement. The important “extra” which such 
programs have for the poor and for the socially disadvantaged is 
that of a meaningful career which will allow them to gain access to 
the social system. This opportunity is made available by doing the 
kind of work which a middle-class youth would normally find him- 
self doing as a temporary moratorium from his school or career line. 
Even in this latter situation, however, youth are talking increasingly 
about fusing “movement” work with a developing career line.* 

It is particularly difficult for a middle-class oriented social struc- 
ture to find ways to attract the interests and commitment of youth 
without having this group become a variant of the Boy Scouts or 
instrument of an adult-sponsored and controlled social organization. 
Indeed in the latter sense the totalitarian society may use the youth 
movement as a tool for the maintenance of control and influence. 
How can an open democratic society provide youth with the models 
and outlets for rebellion and assertion which youth need, without 
ave risk to the stability of the society? Perhaps some of the answer 
es in the directions pointed to by the new careers training programs 
and by the youth groups working in the South today. These suggest 
the need for the development of greater vertical and horizontal social 
and educational mobility and flexibility to provide the channels and 
ad aek for new career lines and a number of alternative pathways 
in the social structure (12). 

Youth movements need not be seen only in the context of sudden 
revolution, Many, while demanding change either towards old values 
or new ones, are reform movements in nature and over time become 
important instruments of evolutionary social change in which the 
ol er generation is replaced by the younger. In healthy societies, as 
ina healthy family setting, the father looks to the time when the son 
will take his place. Similarly, young people in spite of their rhetoric 
usually look to parents or parent figures for confirmation and support, 
whether implicit or explicit. In this sense the goals and work of the 
civil rights movement represent a most important development for 
our society. The development of work-oriented movements and pro- 

ams among disadvantaged youth in our society and elsewhere may 
ave equal if not greater potential, 


can one avoid having it “bought” by the establishment? EE. 
ragga jey pe a sal hang? These issues teas betes examined 
alts at Howard Universi 
HARYOU in New York. versity (3), Syracuse University (S. Alinsky) an 
8 The problems of the long-term movement vet: a ish time 
as he sees no societally valued role for himself in a cf coth to which he is 
accustomed (5, 34). 
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What of the student who never becomes involved in a social 
action group? Various authors note that 75% to 85% of American col- 
lege students have no interest in “issues” or “causes” (14). Others 
report a latent attitude favorable to public protest, even where per- 
sonal action is not contemplated (53). 


What are the psychosocial determinants of action versus inaction 
in the political pt social realms? Coles may well be correct, in his 
article in this volume, when he casts doubt upon the usefulness of 
traditional attitudinal and motivational psycho ogy research in dif- 
ferentiating between those who will act and those who will not. 


In this introduction the editors have attempted to bed some 
common variables and questions for further research.® Such research 
would benefit from longitudinal studies focused on the prediction of 
behavior. It has been the experience of several authors that in this 
context observations of multiple variables made during the course of 
movement activity or demonstrations are invaluable. 
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A Memorandum on Identity and 
Negro Youth 


Erik H. Erikson 


Introduction 


A lack of familiarity with the problem of Negro youth and with 
the actions by which Negro youth hopes to solve these pliers is 
a marked deficiency in my life and work which cannot be compen- 
sated for with theoretical speculation; and this least of all at a time 
when Negro writers are finding superb new ways of stating their 
and our predicament and when Negro youth finds itself involved 
in action which would have seemed unimaginable only a very few 
years ago. But since it is felt that some of my concepts might be 
helpful in further discussion, I will in the following recapitulate the 
pertinent ideas on identity contained in my writings.° This I do 
only in the hope that what is clear may prove helpful and what is 
not will become clearer in joint studies. 

The fact that problems of Negro youth span the whole pheno- 
menology of aggravated identity confusion and rapid new identity 
formation—cutting across phenomena judged antisocial and pro- 
social, violent and heroic, fanatic and ethically advanced—makes it 
advisable to include remarks concerning the origin of the concept of 
ego-identity in clinical observation in this review. However, the con- 
cept has come a long way since we first used it to define a syndrome 
in war—neurotics in World War II: I recently heard in India that 
Nehru had used the term “identity” to describe a new quality which, 
he felt, Gandhi had given India after offering her the equivalent of 
a “psychoanalysis of her past.” 


° See: “Childhood and Society,” W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 

1950 

“Wholeness and Totality,” In Totalitarianism, Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held at the Am. Academy of Arts and Sciences, C. J. 
Friedrich, ed. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954 

“Identity and the Life Cycle,” Monograph, Psychological Issues, Vol. 
I, No. 1, New York: Int'l Universities Press, 1959 with an intro. 
by D. Rapaport. 

“Youth: Fidelity and Diversity” Daedalus, 91:5-27, 1962 
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1. Childhood and Identity 


a. The growing child must derive a vitalizing sense of reality from 
the awareness that his individual way of mastering experience is a 
successful variant of a group identity and is in accord with its space- 
time and life plan. Minute displays of emotion such as affection, pride, 
anger, guilt, anxiety, sexual arousal (rather than the words used, 
the I intended, or the philosophy implied), transmit to the 
human child the outlines of what really counts in his world, i.e., the 
a of his group’s space-time and the perspectives of its life 
plan. 

Here is the first observation I made (a decade and a half ago) 
on Negro children. I will quote it to characterize the point-of-view 
with which I started. The Tables of our colored countrymen, I said, 
often receive sensual satisfactions which provide them with enough 
oral and sensory surplus for a lifetime, as clearly betrayed in the 
way they move, laugh, talk, sing. Their forced symbiosis with the 
feudal South capitalized on this oral sensory treasure and helped to 
build a slave's identity: mild, submissive, dependent, somewhat 
karety but always ready to serve, with occasional empathy and 

dlike wisdom. But underneath a dangerous split occurred. The 
Negro’s unavoidable identification with the dominant race, and the 
need of the master race to protect its own identity against the very 
sensual and oral temptations emanating from the race held to be 
inferior (whence came their mammies), established in both groups 
an association: light—clean—clever—white, and dark—dirty—dumb 
—nigger. The result, especially in those Negroes who left the poor 
haven of their Southern homes, was often a violently sudden and 
cruel cleanliness training, as attested to in the autobiographies of 
Negro writers, It is as if by cleansing, a whiter identity could be 
achieved. The attending disillusionment transmits itself to the phallic- 
locomotor stage, when restrictions as to what shade of girl one may 
dream of interfere with the free transfer of the original narcissistic 
sensuality to the genital sphere. Three identities are formed: (1) 
mammy’s oral-sensual E anten expressive, rhythmical; 

, anal-sadistic, phallic-rapist “nigger”; 
and (3) the clean, anal-compulsive, Joke ang friendly, but tent 


caricatures which are underscored and stereotyped by the entertain- 
ment industry. Tired of his own caricature, "he ke ilr individual 
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often retires into hypochondriac invalidism as a condition which 
a an analogy to the dependence and the relative safety of 

ed restriction in the South: a neurotic regression to the ego 
identity of the slave. 

Mixed-blood Sioux Indians in areas where they hardly ever see 
Negroes refer to their full-blood brothers as “niggers,” thus indicating 
the power of the dominant national imagery which serves to counter- 
point the ideal and the evil images in the inventory of available pro- 
oh No individual can escape this opposition of images, which 
_ is all-pervasive in the men and in the women, in the majorities and 
in the minorities, and in all the classes of a given national or cultural 
unit. Psychoanalysis shows that the unconscious evil identity (the 
composite of on which arouses negative identification—i.e., 
the wish not to resemble it) consists of the images of the violated 
(castrated) body, the “marked” outgroup, and the exploited minority. 
Thus a pronounced he-man may, in his dreams and prejudices, 
prove to bo mortally afraid of ever displaying a woman’s sentiments, 

a Negro’s submissiveness, or a Jew’s intellectuality. For the ego, in 
the course of its synthesizing efforts, E to subsume the most 
powerful evil and ideal prototypes (the final contestants, as it were) 
and with them the whole existing imagery of superior and inferior, 
good and bad, masculine and feminine, free and slave, potent and 
impotent, beautiful and ugly, fast and slow, tall and small, in a 
simple alternative, in order to make one battle and one strategy out 
of a bewildering number of skirmishes. 

I knew a colored boy who, like our boys, listened every night to 
Red Rider. Then he sat up in bed, imagining that he was Red Rider. 
But the moment came when he saw himself galloping after some 
masked offender and suddenly noticed that in his fancy Red Rider 
was a colored man. He stopped his fantasy. While a small child, this 
boy was extremely expressive, both in his pleasures and in his 
sorrows. Today he is calm and always smiles; his language is soft 
and blurred; nobody can hurry him or worry him—or please him. 
White people like him. 

As such boys and girls look around now, what other ideal (and 
evil) images are at their disposal? And how do they connect with the 
past? (Does non-violence connect totalistically or holistically with 
traditional patience and tolerance of pain?) i 

b. When children enter the stage of the adolescent Identity 
Crisis, a factor enters which characterizes the real kind of crisis, 
namely, a moment of decision between strong contending forces. 
“A moment” means that here something can happen ve rapidly; 
“decision,” that divergence becomes permanent; “strong anı contend- 
ing,” that these are intense matters. 

Developmentally speaking the sense of ego identity is the ac- 
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crued confidence that one’s ability to maintain inner sameness and 
continuity (one’s ego in the oanalytic sense) is matched by 
the sameness and continuity of one’s meaning for others. The grow- 
ing child must, at every step, derive a vitalizing sense of reality 
from the awareness that his individual way of mastering experience 
is a successful variant of the way other people around him master 
experience and recognize such mastery. 

In this, children cannot be fooled by empty praise and con- 
descending encouragement. They may have to accept artificial bolster- 
ing of their self-esteem in lieu of something better, but what I call 
their accruing ego identity gains real strength only from wholehearted 
and consistent recognition of real accomplishment, that is, achieve- 
ment that has meaning in their culture. On the other hand, should 
a child feel that the environment tries to deprive him too radically 
of all the forms of expression which permit him to develop and to 
integrate the next step in his ego identity, he will resist with the 
astonishing strength encountered in animals who are suddenly forced 
to defend their lives. Indeed, in the social jungle of human existence, 
there is no feeling of being alive without a sense of ego identity. Or 
else, there may be total self-abnegation (in more or less malignant 
forms) as illustrated in this observation. And here is an example of 
total denial of identity: 

__ A four-year-old Negro girl in the Arsenal Nursery School in 
Pittsburgh used to stand in front of a mirror and scrub her skin 
with soap. When gently diverted from this she began to scrub the 
mirror. Finally, when induced to paint instead, she Est angrily filled 
sheets of paper with the colors brown and black. But then she brought 
to the teacher what she called “a really good picture.” The teacher 
first could see only a white sheet, until she looked closer and saw that 
the little girl had covered every inch of the white sheet with white 
paint. This playful episode of total self-eradication occurred and 
could only occur in a “desegregated” school: it illustrates the extent 
to which infantile drive control ( cleanliness) and social self-esteem 
(color) are associated in childhood. But it also points to the extent 
of = crime which is perpetrated wherever, in the service of seem- 
a “dies an ee of people are made to feel so inex- 

nt that legal desegregation can onl eginnin 

of a long and painful inner reida ication, aaa 
~ Such crises come when their parents and teachers, losing trust 
in themselves and using sudden correctives in order to approach the 
vague but pervasive Anglo-Saxon ideal, create violent discontinuities; 
or where, indeed, the children themselves learn to disavow their 
sensual and overprotective mothers as temptations and a hindrance 
to the formation of a more “American” personality. 

If we, then, speak of the community's response to the young 
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individual's need to be “recognized” by those around him, we mean 
something beyond a mere pe aoe of achievement; for it is of 
eat relevance to the young individual's identity formation that he 
a responded to, and be given function and status as a person 
whose gradual growth and transformation make sense to those who 
begin to make sense to him. Identity formation goes beyond the 
process of identifying oneself with ideal others in a one-way fashion; 
it is a process based on a heightened cognitive and emotional 
capacity to let oneself be identified by concrete persons as a circum- 
scribed individual in relation to a predictable universe which tran- 
scends the family. Identity thus is not the sum of childhood identi- 
fications, but rather a new combination of old and new identification 
fragments. For this very reason societies confirm an individual at 
this time in all kinds of ideological frameworks and assign roles and 
tasks to him in which he can recognize himself and feel reco d. 
Ritual confirmations, initiations, and indoctrinations only sharpen 
an indispensable process of self-verification by which healthy societies 
bestow and receive the distilled strength of generations. By this 
process, societies, in turn, are themselves historically verified. 

The danger of this stage is identity diffusion; as Biff puts it in 
Arthur Millers Death of a Salesman, “I just can’t take hold, Mom, 
I can't take hold of some kind of a life.” Where such a dilemma is 
based on a strong previous doubt of one’s ethnic and sexual identity, 
delinquent and outright psychotic incidents are not uncommon. 
Youth after youth, bewildered by some assumed role, a role forced 
on him by the inexorable standardization of American adolescence, 
Tuns away in one form or another; leaving schools and jobs, staying 
out all night, or withdrawing into bizarre and inaccessible moods. 
Once “delinquent,” his greatest need and often his only salvation, is 
the refusal on the part of older friends, advisers, and judiciary per- 
sonnel to type him further by pat diagnoses and social judgments 
which ignore the special dynamic conditions of adolescence. For if 
diagnosed and treated correctly, seemingly psychotic and criminal 
_ incidents do not in adolescence have the same fatal significance 

~% which they have at other ages. Yet many a youth, finding the authori- 
ties expect him to be “a nigger,” “a bum,” or “a queer,” perversely 
obliges by becoming just that. ? 

To keep themselves together, individuals and groups treated in 
this fashion temporarily overidentify, to the point of apparent com- 
plete loss of individual identity, with the heroes of cliques and crowds. 
On the other hand, they become remarkably clannish, intolerant, and 
cruel in their exclusion of others who are “different,” in skin color or 
cultural background, in tastes and gifts, and often in entirely petty 
aspects of dress and gesture arbitrarily selected as the signs of an 
in-grouper or out-grouper. It is important to understand (which does 
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not mean condone or participate in) such intolerance as the neces- 
sary defense against a sense of identity diffusion, which is unavoid- 
able at a time of life when the body changes its proportions radically, 
when genital maturity floods body and imagination with all manners 
of drives, when intimacy with the other sex offers intense complica- 
tions, and when life lies before one with a variety of conflicting 
possibilities and choices. Adolescents help one another temporarily 
through such discomfort by forming cliques and by stereotyping 
themselves, their ideals, and their enemies. 

In general, one may say that we are apt to view the social play of 
adolescents as we once judged the play of children. We alternately 
consider such behavior irrelevant, unnecessary, or irrational, and 
ascribe to it purely delinquent or neurotic meanings. As in the past 
the study of children’s spontaneous games was eres in favor of 
that of solitary play, so now the mutual “joinedness” of adolescent 
clique behavior fails to be properly assessed in our concern for the 
individual adolescent. Children and adolescents in their presocieties 
pe for one another a sanctioned moratorium and joint support 

or free experimentation with inner and outer dangers (including 
those emanating from the adult world). Whether or not a given ado- 
lescent’s newly acquired capacities are drawn back into infantile 
conflict depends to a significant extent on the quality of the oppor- 
tunities and rewards available to him in his peer clique, as well as 
on the more formal ways in which society at large invites a transi- 
tion from social play to work experimentation, and from rituals of 
transit to final commitments: all of which must be based on an 
implicit mutual contract between the individual and society. 


2. Totalism and Negative Identity 


___ Ef such contact is deficient, youth may seek perverse restoration 
in a negative identity, “totalistically” enforced. Here we must recon- 
sider the proposition that the need for identity is experienced as a 
need for a certain wholeness in the experience of onself within the 
community (and community here is as wide as one’s social vision); 
and that, where such wholeness is impossible, such need turns to 
totalism.” A 

To be a bit didactic: Wholeness connotes an assembly of parts, 
even quite diversified parts, that enter into fruitful association and 
organization. This concept is most strikingly expressed in such terms 
as wholeheartedness, wholemindedness, and wholesomeness. In hu- 
man development as well as in history, then, wholeness emphasizes 
a progressive coherence of diversified functions and parts. Totality, 
on the contrary, evokes a Gestalt in which an absolute boundary is 
emphasized: given a certain arbitray delineation, nothing that belongs 
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inside must be left outside; nothing that must be outside should be 
tolerated inside, A totality must be as absolutely inclusive as it is 
absolutely exclusive. The word “utter” conveys the element of force, 
which overrides the question whether the category-to-be-made-abso- 
lute is an organic and a logical one, and whether the parts, so to 
speak, really have a natural affinity to one another. 

To say it in one sentence: Where the human being despairs of 
an essential wholeness of experience, he restructures himself and 
the world by taking refuge in a totalistic world view. Thus there 
appears both in in viduals and in groups a periodical need for a 
totality without further choice or alternation, even if it implies the 
abandonment of a much-needed wholeness. This can consist of a 
lone-wolf’s negativism; of a delinquent group's seeming nihilism; or 
in the case of national or racial groups, in a defiant glorification of 
one’s own caricature. 

Thus, patients (and I think it is in this respect that patients 
can help us understand analogous grou processes) choose a nega- 
tive identity, i.e., an identity perversely ased on all those identifica- 


presented to them as most undesirable or dangerous, and yet also 
as most real, For example, a mother having lost her first-born son 


a brother who disintegrated into alcoholism may again and again 
respond selectively to those traits in her son which seem to 
point to a repetition of her brother’s fate, in which case this nega- 
tive” identity may take on more reality for the son than all his natural 
attempts at being good: he may work hard on becoming a drunkard 
and, lacking the necessary ingredients, may end up in a state of 
stubborn paralysis of choice. The daughter of a man of brilliant 
showmanship may run away from college and be arrested as a prosti- 
tute in the Negro quarter of a Southern city; while the daughter of 
an influential Southern Negro preacher may be found among nar- 
cotic addicts in Chicago. In such cases it is of utmost importance 
to recognize the mockery and the vindictive pretense in such role 
playing; for the white girl may not have really prostituted herself, 
and the colored girl may not really become an addict—yet. Needless 
to say, however, each of them could have placed herself in a mar- 
ginal social area, leaving it to law-enforcement officers and to 
psychiatric agencies to decide what stamp to put on such behavior. 
A jamaie s case is that of a boy presented to a psychiatric 
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clinic as “the village homosexual” of a small town. On investigation, 
it appeared that the boy had succeeded in assuming this fame with- 
out any actual acts of homosexuality, except that much earlier in 
his life he had been raped by some older boys. 

Such vindictive choices of a negative identity represent, of 
course, a desperate attempt to regain some mastery in a situation 
in which the available positive identity elements cancel each other 
out. The history of such choice reveals a set of conditions in which 
it is easier to derive a sense of identity out of a total identification 
with that which one is least supposed to be than to struggle for a 
feeling of reality in acceptable roles which are unattainable with 
the patient's inner means. 

There is a “lower lower” snobbism too, which is based on the 
pride of having achieved a semblance of nothingness. At any rate, 
many a late adolescent, if faced with continuing diffusion, would 
rather be a total nobody, somebody totally bad, or indeed, dead— 
and all of this by free choice—than be not-quite-somebody. 

Thus, individuals, when caught up in the necessity to regroup 
an old identity or to gain a new and inescapable one, are subject to 
influences which offer them a way to wholeness. Obviously, revolu- 
tions do the first to gain the second. At any rate, the problem of 
totalism vs. wholeness seems to be represented in its organized form 
in the Black Muslims who insist on a totally “black” solution rein- 
forced by historical and religious mysticism on the one hand; and 
the movement of non-violent and legal insistence on civil rights, on 
the other. Once such a polarization is established, it seems impera- 
tive to investigate what powerful self-images (traditional, revolu- 
tionary, and, as it were, evolutionary) have entered the picture, in 
mutually exclusive or mutually inclusive form, and what the corre- 
sponding symptoms are, in individuals and in the masses. 


3. “Conversion” and More Inclusive Identity 


i J a little-known passage, Bernard Shaw relates the story of 
as conversion”: “I was drawn into the Socialist revival of the early 
eighties, among Englishmen intensely serious and burning with in- 
dignation at very real and very fundamental evils that affected all 
the world. The words here italicized convey to me the following 
implications. Drawn into”: an ideology has a compelling power. 
“Revival vit consists of a traditional force in a state of rejuvenation. 
Intensely serious”: it permits even the cynical to make an invest- 
ment of sincerity. “Burning with indignation”: it gives to the need 
for repudiation the sanction of righteousness. “Real”: it projects a 
vague inner evil onto a circumscribed horror in reality, “Funda- 
mental”; it promises participation in an effort at basic reconstruc- 
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tion of society. “All the world”: it gives structure to a totally defined 
world image. Here, then, are the elements by which a group identity 
harnesses the young individual's aggressive and discriminative ener- 
ies, and encompasses, as it completes it, the individual's identity in 
e service of its ideology. Thus, identity and ideology are two 
ts of the same process. Both provide the necessary condition 
for further individual maturation and, with it, for the next higher 
form of identification, namely, the solidarity linking common identi- 
` ties. For the need to bind irrational self-hate and irrational repudi- 
ation makes young people, on occasion, mortally compulsive and 
conservative even where and when they seem most anarchic and 
radical; the same need makes them potentially “ideological,” i.e., more 
or less explicitly in search of a world image held together by what 
Shaw called “a clear comprehension of life in the light of an intelligi- 
ble theory.” 

What are, then, the available ideological ingredients of the new 
Negro and the new American identity? For (such is the nature of a 
revolutionary movement) the new Negro cannot afford any longer 
just to become “equal” to the old White. As he becomes something 
new, he also forces the white man as well as the advanced Negro 
to become newer than they are. 


4. Weakness and Strength 


a. In my clinical writings I have suggested that delinquent 
joining stands in the same dynamic relationship to schizoid isolation, 
as (according to Freud) perversion does to neurosis: negative group 
identities (gangs, cliques, rings, mobs) “save” the individual from 
the symptoms of a negative identity neurosis, to wit: a disintegration 
of the sense of time; morbid identity consciousness; work paralysis; 
bisexual confusion; and authority diffusion. ys 

Unnecessary to say, however, a transitory “negative identity” is 
often the necessary pre-condition for a truly positive and truly new 
one. In this respect, I would think that American Negro writers 
may turn out to be as important for American literature as Irish 
expatriates were in the Europe of an earlier period. 

On the other hand, there are certain strengths in the Negro 
which have evolved out of or at least along with his very submission. 
Such a statement will, I trust, not be misunderstood as an argument 
for continued submission. What I have in mind are strengths which 
One would hope for the sake of all of us, could remain part of a 
future Negro identity. Here I have in mind such a traditional 
Phenomenon as the power of the Negro mother. As pointed out, I 
Must glean examples from experiences accessible to me; the follow- 
ing observation on Caribbean motherhood will, I hope, be put into 
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its proper perspective by experts on the whole life-space of the 
Negro on the American continent. 
b. Churchmen have had reason to deplore, and anthropologists 
to explore, the pattern of Caribbean family life, obviously an out- 
wth of the slavery days of Plantation America, which extended 
rom the Northeast Coast of Brazil in a half-circle into the Southeast 
of the United States. Plantations, of course, were agricultural fac- 
tories, owned and operated by gentlemen, whose cultural and eco- 
nomic identity had its roots in a supra-regional upper class. They 
were worked by slaves, that is, men who, being mere e uipment 
put to use when and where necessary, had to relinquish all chance 
of being the masters of their families and communities. Thus, the 
women were left with the offspring of a variety of men who could 
give no protection as they old provide no identity, except that of 
a subordinate species. The family system which ensued can be de- 
scribed in scientific terms only by circumscriptions dignifying what 
is not there: the rendering of “sexual services” between persons who 
cannot be called anything more definite than “lovers”; “maximum 
instability” in the sexual lives of young girls, whose pattern it is 
to relinquish the care of their offspring to their mothers; and mothers 
and grandmothers who determine that “standardized mode of co- 
activity” which is the minimum requirement for calling a group of 
indivi luals a family. They are, then, mostly called “household 
groups —single dwellings, occupied by people sharing a common 
OT These households are “matrifocal,” a word understating 
the grandiose role of the all powerful mother-figure who will en- 
courage her daughters to leave their infants with her, or, at any rate, 
to stay with her as long as they continue to bear children. Mother- 
hood thus becomes community life; and where churchmen could 
find little or no morality, and casual observers, little or no order at 
all, the mothers and grandmothers in fact also became father and 
grandfathers,” in the sense that they exerted that authoritative influ- 
ence which resulted in an ever newly improvised set of rules for 
the economic obligations of the men who had fathered the children, 
and upheld the rules of incestuous avoidance. Above all, they pro- 
vided the only super-identity which was left open after the enslave- 
ment of the men, namely, that of the mother who will nurture a 
human infant irrespective of his parentage. It is well known how 
many Poe little rich and white gentlemen benefited from the ex- 
tende | fervor of the Negro women who nursed them as Southern 
mammies, as creole das, or as Brazilian babas. This cultural fact is, 
of course, being played down by the racists as mere servitude while 


° See the title “My Mother Who Fathered Me.” 
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the predominance of maternal warmth in Caribbean women is charac- 
terized as African sensualism, and vicariously enjoyed by refugees 
from “Continental” womanhood. One may, however, see at the root 
of this maternalism a grandiose gesture of human adaptation which 
has given the area of the Caribbean (now searching for a political 
and economic pattern to do justice to its cultural unity) both the 
promise of a positive (female) identity and the threat of a negative 
(male) one: for here, the fact that identity depended on the pro- 
creative worth of being born, has undoubtedly weakened the striving 
for becoming somebody by individual effort. - 

(This is an ancient pattern taking many forms in the modern 
Negro world. But—parenthetically speaking—it may give us one 
more access to a better understanding of the magnificently bearded 
group of men and boys who have taken over one of the islands and 
insist on proving that the Caribbean male can earn his worth in pro- 
duction as well as in procreation. ) 

My question is whether such maternal strength has survived not 
only in parts of our South but also in family patterns of N 
migrants; whether it is viewed as undesirable and treated as 
linquent by Negroes as well as whites; and whether America can 
afford to lose it all at a time when women must help men more 
planfully not only to preserve the naked life of the human race but 
also some “inalienable” values. 

c. This brings me, finally, to the issue of Fidelity, that virtue and 
quality of adolescent ego strength which belongs to man’s evolution- 
ary heritage, but which—like all the basic virtues—can arise only 
in the interplay of a stage of life with the social forces of a true 
community, 

To be a special kind, has been an important element in the 
human need for personal and collective identities. They have found 
a transitory fulfillment in man’s greatest moments of tural identity 
and civilized perfection, and each such tradition of identity and 
perfection has highlighted what man could be, could he fulfil all 
his potentials at one time. The utopia of our own boi te that 
man will be one species in one world, with a univ identity to 
replace the illusory super-identities which have divided him, and 
with an international ethic replacing all moral systems of supersti- 
tion, repression, and suppression. Whatever the political arrange- 
ment that will further this utopia, we can only point to the human 
strengths which potentially emerge with the stages of life and indicate 
their dependence on communal life. In pace ego strength erg 
from the mutual confirmation of individual and community, in the 
sense that society recognizes the young individual as a bearer of 
fresh energy and that the individual so confirmed recognizes society 
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as a living process which inspires loyality as it receives it, maintains 
allegiance as it attracts it, honors confidence as it demands it. All 
this I subsume under the term Fidelity. 

Diversity and fidelity are polarized: they make each other sig- 
nificant and keep each other alive. Fidelity without a sense of 
diversity can become an obsession and a bore; diversity without a 
sense of fidelity, an empty relativism. 

But Fidelity also stands in a certain polarity to adolescent sexu- 
ality: both sexual fulfillment and “sublimation” depend on this polar- 
ity. + © 

The various hindrances to a full consummation of adolescent 
genital maturation have many deep consequences for man which pose 
an important problem for future planning. Best studied is the re- 
gressive revival of that earlier stage of psychosexuality which pre- 
ceded even the emotionally quiet first school years, that is, the 
infantile genital and locomotor stage, with its tendency toward auto- 
erotic manipulation, grandiose phantasy, and vigorous play. But in 
youth, auto-erotism, grandiosity, and playfulness are all immensely 
amplified by genital potency and locomotor maturation, and are vastly 
complicated by what we will presently describe as the youthful mind's 
historical perspective. 

The most widespread expression of the discontented search of 
youth is the craving for locomotion, whether expressed in a general 
“being on the go,” “tearing after something,” or “running around”; 
or in locomotion roper, as in vigorous work, in absorbing sports, in 
rapt dancing, in shiftless Wanderschaft, and in the employment and 
misuse of speedy animals and machines, But it also finds expression 
through participation in the movements of the day (whether the 
riots of a local commotion or the parades and campaigns of major 
ideological forces); if they only appeal to the need for feeling 

moved” and for feeling essential in moving something along toward 
an open future, It is clear that societies offer any number of ritual 
combinations of ideological perspective and vigorous movement 
(dance, Sports, parades, demonstrations, riots) to harness youth in 
the service of their historical aims; and that where societies fail to 
do so, these patterns will seek their own combinations, in small 
groups occupied with serious games, good-natured foolishness, cruel 
prankishness, and delinquent warfare. In no other stage of the life 
cycle, then, are the promise of finding oneself and the threat of losing 
oneself so closely allied. 

, To summarize: Fidelity, when fully matured, is the strength of 
disciplined devotion. It is gained in the involvement of youth in 
such experiences as reveal the essence of the era they are to join— 
as the beneficiaries of its tradition, as the practitioners and innovators 
of its technology, as renewers of its ethical strength, as rebels bent 
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on the destruction of the outlived, and as deviants with deviant com- 
mitments. This, at least, is the potential of youth in psychosocial 
evolution; and while this may sound like a rationalization endorsing 
any high sounding self-delusion in youth, any self-indulgence mas- 
querading as devotion, or any righteous excuse for blind destruction, 
it makes intelligible the tremendous waste attending this as any 
other mechanism of human adaptation, especailly if its excesses meet 
with more moral condemnation than ethical guidance. On the other 
hand, our understanding of these processes is not furthered by the 
“clinical” reduction of adolescent phenomena to their infantile ante- 
cedents and to an underlying dichotomy of drive and conscience. 
Adolescent development comprises a new set of identification proc- 
esses, both with significant persons and with ideological forces, which 
give importance to individual life by relating it to a living com- 
munity and to ongoing history, and by counterpointing the newly 
won individual identity with some communal solidarity. 

In youth, then, the life history intersects with history: here in- 
dividuais are confirmed in their identities, societies regenerated in 
their life style. This process also implies a fateful survival of ado- 
lescent modes of thinking in man’s historical and ideological per- 
spectives. 

Historical processes, of course, have already entered the in- 
dividual’s core in childhood. Both ideal and evil images and the 
moral prototypes guiding parental administrations originate in the 
past struggles of contending cultural and national “species,” which 
also color fairytale and family lore, superstition and gossip, and the 
simple lessons of early verbal training. Historians on the whole 
make little of this; they describe the visible emergence and the 
contest of autonomous historical ideas, unconcerned with the fact 
that these ideas reach down into the everyday lives of generations 
and re-emerge through the daily awakening and training of historical 
consciousness in young individuals. rake 

It is youth which begins to develop that sense of historical 
irreversibility which can lead to what we may call acute historical 
estrangement. This lies behind the fervent quest for a sure meaning 
in individual life history and in collective history, and behind the 
questioning of the laws of relevancy which bind datum and | jes les, 
event and movement. But it is also, alas, behind the bland careless- 
ness of that youth which denies its own vital need to develop and 
cultivate a historical consciousness—and conscience. 

To enter history, each generation of young persons must find an 
identity consonant with its own childhood an consonant with an 
ideological promise in the erceptible historical process. But in 
youth the tables of childhood dependence begin slowly to turn: it 
is no longer exclusively for the old to teach the young the meaning 
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of life, whether individual or collective. It is the young who, by 
their responses and actions, tell the old whether life as represented 
by their elders and as presented to the young has meaning; and it 
is the young who carry in them the power to confirm those who con- 
firm them and, sn the issues, to renew and to regenerate, or 
to reform and to rebe 

I will not at this point review the institutions which participate 
in creating the retrospective and the prospective mythology offering 
historical orientation to youth. Obvious! , the mythmakers of religion 
and politics, the arts and the sciences, the stage and fiction—all 
contribute to the historical logic presented to youth more or less 
consciously, more or less responsibly. And today we must add, at least 
in the United States, psychiatry; and all over the world, the press, 
which forces leaders to make history in the open and to accept 
reportorial distortion as a major historical factor. 

Moralities sooner or later outlive themselves, ethics never: this 
is what the need for identity and for fidelity, reborn with each 
gante seems to point to. Morality in the moralistic sense can be 

own by modern means of inquiry to be predicated on superstitions 
and irrational inner mechanisms which ever again undermine the 
ethical fiber of generations; but morality is expendable only where 
ethics prevail. This is the wisdom that the words of many languages 
have tried to tell man. He has tenaciously clung to the words, even 
though he has understood them only vaguely, and in his actions has 
disregarded or perverted them completely. But there is much in 
ancient wisdom which can now become knowledge. 

What then, are the sources of a new ethical orientation which 
may have roots in ma tradition and yet also reach into the heroic 
striving for a new i entity within the universal ethics emanating 
from world-wide technology and communication? This question may 
sound strenuously inspirational or academic; yet, I have in mind the 
study of concrete sources of morale and strength, lying within the 
vitality of bodily experience, the identity of individual experience, 
and the fidelity developed in methods of work and cooperation, 
methods of solidarity and political action, and methods permitting 
a simple and direct manifestation of human values such as have 
survived centuries of SEA irain As a clinician, I am probably 
more competent to judge the conditions which continue to suppress 
and attempt to crush such strengths; and yet I have also found that 
diagnosis and anamnesis can tum out to be of little help where one 


ignores sources of recovery often found in surprising and surprisin ly 
powerful constellations. rs ae 


A Matter of Territory 
Robert Coles 


I will try to describe some of the work I have been doing the past 
four years and in the course of doing this I will hope to make clear 
some of the problems and doubts which have stuck fast to this work. 

I have been trying to find out how individuals manage under social 
stress; what brings them to it, how they get along once there. I am not 
even sure what social stress is, or means. I suspect it has different 
meanings for different people; but I would describe the current period 
of developing desegregation in the South as one such example of a 
time of relatively high tension in numerous communities, indeed in 
the whole country. Laws and customs are being challenged and 
changed, and under a conflicting background of pressure toward ac- 
celeration and cursory or fierce resistance. Moreover, the South’s crisis 
has become the North’s confrontation, and the real problem emerges 
when we realize that behind words like desegregation, integration, 
or civil rights are problems of how human beings think about them- 
selves, view themselves, and therefore look at others. 

We in the social sciences have spent years of our energies trying 
to understand the origins of our actions, our feelings, our attitudes 
both private and public. We find no wrong in talking as I just have, in 
emphasizing that social or political events are grounded in the in- 
dividual person and the life of his mind. Yet, we are all here, I suspect, 
because it may be easier for us to figure out why any given segrega- 
tionist so passionately hates than to know how to do away with segre- 
gation as a living, self-perpetuating custom, habit, or “way” between 
people. It may be easier for us to understand the sources of anger, 
guilt, or apathy in whites or Negroes than know what to do about them. 

When my wife and I decided to go South we only knew we 
wanted to talk with Negro and white children. We had no plan or 
outline, and I suspect if we allowed ourselves to organize such, or 
even to think conetally about the possible problems involved, we might 
never have started. I need not go into our motivations in doing 
work, except to say that they seem relevant to the work and important 
to us. (That seems enough to ask of motivation.) | 

Our research’s time fitted well with our country’s crisis. I had 
lived in Mississippi for two years before we started South again; and 
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finding it enough to take on my work as a “ae in the Air Force 
and my own analysis in nearby New Orleans I had largely ignored 
the racial question. To this day I must confess daily at least conscious 
disregard of the most oppressive segregation in America. (There is 
some lesson perhaps for me in such an occurrence: That there are 
priorities of concern, or cgi forces which forbid and allow 
awareness even in those who would have themselves “sensitive.”) In 
any event, just before leaving to return North to finish my training in 
child psychiatry I saw—or “could” see or truly “saw”—along the quiet, 
utterly white sands of the Gulf of Mexico a “swim-in.” I recall both 
horror and fascination, recall thinking “like lemmings to the sea.” (I 
think many whites watching demonstrations are gripped by fear, but 
also seized and held by the public display of those guilty struggles 
many know in private.) What brought these light and dark-skinned 
humans to this bloody, entwined panic on that sunny spring day, sky 
clear, wind gently moving, sand soft and clean? Here they were, 
people strangers to one another and yet ready to kill; consumed with 
rage enough to indicate their own fear as well as hold others helpless 
in its presence. I could not forget it. After a while I determined to 
study this difficult social problem in whatever way I could as a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Our methodology, my wife’s and mine, was to drive from home to 
home, from scene to scene, to talk, to listen, to play, to draw. We went 
South to find out about the psychological cries in desegregation, 
among young and old, Negro and white. We needed, of course, our 
informants (teachers). To reach the handful of Negro children was 
often rather difficult. To rely upon what we heard and also upon the 
import of our own responses was to take time which we now realize 
could not have been estimated but had to be experienced. Going into 
the third year we still seem to learn, to correct our vision, to feel newly 
aware or lately wrong. I shudder now at some of my first impressions 
about how Negroes fe 
Yet, isn’t this always the demand of our work, its need for time to 
gauge accurately what time and its events have “done” to people? 

I am thinking of some of the critical moments in our work and 
how we had to confront them, It was hard for us as whites to come 
to Negro homes in the deep South, hard to be accepted as guests, and 


applicants were who would so risk themselves, as persons and as 
representatives of others. We wanted to document and catalogue the 
larger stresses, their approximate number, their method of delivery 
(phone, mail, passing car) and their variation during the year. We 
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wanted to observe how families and teachers responded to these 
threats, or why some people wanted to initiate them, deliver them to 
others.® 

I'd like to spend the rest of my presentation illustrating some of 
our work by discussing a week I spent recently with about twenty 
young Southern students, Negro and white, veterans of innumerable 
sit-ins, freedom rides, and similar activities. Their relationship with 
me, both when I was with them and obviously still now, is of some 
concern to me. 

The gist of a request made to me was the following: “We've 
assembled about twenty of our finest workers, proven leaders in their 
local communities, and we've confined our choice to those who have 
worked in the most difficult, the most resistant areas of the ‘hard core’ 
or rural South. These youths, men and women, range in age from 13 
(sic) to 22, and we thought that if they came together for several 
weeks, and talked with certain people, a political scientist, a sociol- 
ogist, a psychiatrist, an historian, they might get some perspective on 
what they were doing, and feel less confused by some of the disap- 
pointments, the trials and failures, which daily come to them. In other 
words, they'll become even more effective.” I was to meet with them 
for several days, to talk formally about “the psychological effects of 
segregation” and to be with them informally so that whatever would 
happen between them and me might happen—questions, discussions, 
conversations. è 

Beginning with formal lectures about how children develop in 
their minds and hearts was necessary for all of us. I was struck by 
this group of youths as I never have been before. (Perhaps because I 
had stopped continuous contact with some of them only a few weeks 
earlier, had moved North for the summer, and now had returned on 
this visit. Sometimes we need distance, literal or figurative, or merely 
the fresh view which follows a rest.) Here they were—Negro and 
white youths, veterans of jail, of protest and injury during protest, of 
dark isolated entry into “desegregated” schools or colleges, or of an 
aroused white sympathy. They seemed intent, anxious, curious; but 
at other moments simply their age, A ea or impatient, prone 
to fickle relapses into earlier habits of careless, unthinking, energetic 
frolic, but also quick to assume other moments of the coming dignity 


® One of the most difficult and still perplexing aspects of this work has been 
learning why certain Negroes took on such risks, or certain whites, too. I have run 
some of these people through every psychological, sociological, or psychiatric sys» 
tem I know, and I keep on coming back to words like “courage and “integrity. 
They have been poor and rich, educated and ignorant, rural and urban, all char- 
acter types, all stages of psycho-sexual development. True, they have lived rA $ 
moment of historical change or crisis, but in our society not even that had to : 
them sticking fast as participants—many of their neighbors found ways ©) 
escaping. 
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and seriousness of their adulthood. They seemed most comfortable 
asking for facts from me as we started—they wanted to know, and 
they had no embarrassment about such desires, no sense of restraint 
or pessimism about the worth and availability of facts. “If we can just 
get all the facts straight then maybe we could get this thing cleared 
up” a fifteen year old girl said to me, and the words and emotion felt 
familiar. 

We started. I talked about the family, about mothers and fathers 
and their children in our society, and how each person had to find his 
wad with his world, coming to terms, quietly or noisily, with himself 
and with those who are his parents and teachers and friends, and with 
those who share them. Since racial hatred is related to one’s view of 
oneself, one’s experience with brothers and sisters, one’s sense of worth 
as a person, or capacity of mind and body, it seemed important to talk 
about these matters, and we did so for two days. At first we all seemed 
content, and even exhilirated, they in hearing, I in talking and learning 
from listening to myself make explicit what seemed before less so. We 
talked about some of the ways people think, and how our minds find 
expression for our wishes, troubles, worries, and fears. We talked about 
what oy i to people when they are hurt or abandoned: how they 
become fearful, and often, later on, sad or angry; how they have 
trouble in living fully or freely or productively. 

Toward the end of the second day I felt that I had come to a 
sketchy end of my assigned task, and recognition of this came most 
clearly and emphatically from a 17-year-old Negro boy from Mobile, 
Alabama, who pos his question with an apology: “I don’t mean 
to get off the subject, but—do you think we can change the personality 
of Ly at by doing something to the city he lives in? I mean, 
I don’t think we can get to them on the inside, because the damage 
has been done, like you said, and they won't go near us and they 
block us all the way. But if we get them used to us, I mean if they 
keep on seeing us go in those movies or restaurants, they'll forget 
about some of their old ideas, just like if things had been different in 
the first place they wouldn't take out all their troubles on us anyway 
- ++ of course, I suppose Tm suggesting to let someone else ‘get iť for 
a while. We've had enough.” 

I felt both rescued and a Lirieke because I knew it was more 
than time enough for us to take up social and cultural influences upon 
individual lives, and yet I am quite in awe of just how complicated 
racial hatred can be, seizing private fears and despairs and sekig 
them, as if upon fly paper, on the public, adhesive surface of socia 
doubts, economic tensions and hardships, and political struggles. It 

seemed easier to dwell upon “mental mechanisms” in splendi isola- 
tion, even though they defy us as we watch them in their astonishing 
variation, their seeming capacity for either useful or hurtful influence. 
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(Kafka and a Klan leader may both be predominantly paranoid; per- 
haps, again, we need the distance, the perspective, of those outside 
social science, of artists or theologians to come to terms with such 
problems. After all, the matter is one for further research, but what 
psychiatrist can work with paranoid segregationists and paranoid 
Negro students and ignore problems of not only history, politics, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, but also of ethics? ) 

And so we talked of the “social system” and its heavy hand upon 
each of us. Many individual, personal problems now started 
in our talks, Perhaps we knew one another better (it was our 
day) or perhaps these youths seemed to find their problems easier 
to relate to those public or social ones of other people, people as 
groups, than to the words or explanations trying to describe their own 
more private ones. 

In any event most remarks showed these youths deeply concerned 
with themselves, with how they should act while engage in obviously 
perilous behavior which usually lead to jailing, with how best to con- 
trol themselves, bear their burden of necessary non-violence, with how 
they should deal with and accept or resist those sexual possibilities 
which both come their way in Negro communities where they work, 
but also produce, in those frightened and thus suspicious communities 
many people of their own race quite unfriendly to them, quite willing 
to prowl after them and report upon their “immorality.” These youths , 
were adolescents, race apart, and American adolescents at that. They 
not only had their sexual problems or uncertainties, but they felt it 
their “right,” a socially sanctioned encouragement as it were, to have 


told me was quite true: underneath one set of difficulties, erhaps 
easily spoken, rested another set, much more serious. He had put it 
this way to me: “They want to talk about sex, and whether they 
should sleep around in those towns while hin You know, not just 
with friends, but whenever they get a chance; ; 

and says she heard about what they were oing and she looks like a 
good prospect, because she’s all full of admiration and looks at them 
like they were heroes or stars. Then their father and mother are likely 
to find out, if they go off with them, and next thing you know were 
in trouble; I mean the reputation of the whole movement is ruined. So, 
you see, we've got to be careful about how we act, even when we get 
admiration. But I think a bigger problem that the kids never talk about 
is the way they get in trouble by fooling around and horsing « « » You 
know, they'll have a drink or something and next thing you know 
they’re playing games and just kidding and then we have an infirmary 
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full of accidents and injuries. You'd think the <2 ae had come 
out with police brutality all over, the way they end up.” 

A society, then, can allow its youth ways of expressing their con- 
cern, and forbid other ways; and youth in protest will find moments 
when one set of problems conceals another. I am speculating now, but 
I wonder whether 19th century youth talked as easily about sex, and I 
suspect they talked a good deal more easily about death and even its 
consolations. My historian friends tell me that rebellious students then 
(Young Italy, Young France, Young Germany) saw sacrifice and doom 
easily and willingly. Dickens certainly had his children facing danger 
and hunger with full expression of oe and not a little law breaking 
to settle accounts with a society which largely ignored them. 

Now our young rebels “translate” the difficulties of their risky and 
bold challenges into sexual tensions and fears about how “normal” 
their lives are. Death is unthinkable or unmentionable (a dropping 
mortality rate and a rich economy makes this somewhat understand- 
able) and also violence to people or property not possible (the reasons 
for this are a little too complicated EY me to put into a parenthesis). 

Reflecting what is dra in our land, what I heard over and 
over again was the conflict in these youths between pursuing a com- 
fortable life, which America might just be about to offer some of them, 
and the appreciation that their work and sacrifice was its pre-condi- 
tion. To resolve this moral dilemma, some were tempted to let a 
i ee girl friend and a new moral problem be the answer. Some 
could talk about such possibilities, but found it harder to realize their 
anger, their struggle with violent feelings daily denied but stimulated, 
too. As adolescents, they could talk about sex, and they did, long and 
hard, and sometimes mean, too. 

Differing attitudes on sexual matters slowly separated other atti- 
tudes towar society. Some yielded very much to social codes; others 
would fight them as part of a society they were more totally prepared 
to reject. After a while, perhaps with some prodding from me, they 
made for themselves the distinction between those among them who 
felt temporarily committed and those who at least then were prepared 
to vow a relatively permanent war. In a sense some were willing to 
give up part of their youth, others felt their youth to be their adult. 
hood. I had felt some of these differences in other moments with other 
youths doing this kind of protest, and I had wondered why some of 
their leaders seemed old and others young, and were so, or seemed s0, 
regardless of actual age. In this group all were “leaders,” but some 

more than others, and it seemed to me that at issue, perhaps, was the 
problem of commitment: to what, for how long, and how deeply, with 


what energy, and, as a problem, how to realize it, how to make one’s 
peace with it. 


" 
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We moved along into midstream on the fourth day with less “per- 
sonal” questions, even less social ones (like “what makes a segrega- 
tionist?” or “how do they think?” They knew very well how segrega- 
tionists think, and did some ie s “psychodramas” for one 
another to prove it). Now we began to hear questions whose basic 
point was skeptical: of what use? or will bine come of our work 
after all is said and done? I also was asked what I was doing, and how 
I thought this social issue would be resolved. One 14-year-old girl 
asked me about mass hypnosis as a solution; we all laughed, but I 
thought her remark well taken in some of its implications. And an 18- 
year-old boy from Alabama suggested that at least I had a career, and 
so if nothing much really happened about desegregation, I could 
always go back to my medical work. “You at least have a Obs = a 
profession.” They were giving their finest possession, their youth, and 
they were less sure of the outcome, now especially as they talked 
about it more. 

Just as I had noted in my work with those Negro families in New 
Orleans and Atlanta whose children were leaders in school desegrega- 
tion, I was now beginning to feel the more open anxieties, angers, and 
fears and hopes of these youths as they were concerned with white 
people. Such feelings are directed not to any particular white, but to 
the white world, and they are concealed by the usual social veneers 
which cover deeper emotions. With some freedom and trust between 
the students and myself I was now beginning to receive a good deal 
of the positive and negative attitudes long directed at our white 
society. I don’t know quite how to talk about this development, but it 
strikes me as in some ways similar to what happens in the transference 
relationship in psychoanalysis. The seeking white listener receives 
feelings meant for the white world of authority, developed toward this 
world over a long time. j 

At intervals I found myself pressed hard, as politeness and ingra- 
tiation gave way to increasing surges of doubt and pessimism about 
what would come of all their efforts, and at one point I recall wonder- 
ing just how much of this was a good idea, how valuable it was for 
such feelings to come forth from them, at this moment; and it was 
clear, too, that I was beginning to feel guilty and oe pnt in some 
way myself, accused of their possible failure, revealed as one who, at 
ns very least, should be depressed with them, or share their hidden 

ears. 

We seemed, for a few hours, very emotional with one another, 
shoring each other up as well as feeling low. It was at this point that 
we were joined by a Black Muslim leader, Mr. Jeremiah X. One of 
those in duge of Atlanta’s budding mosque, he came k us accom- 
panied by a young probationary cobort who, in his words, had not yet 
“received his X.” The Muslims in the South are few and scattered, 
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because they are living in a repressive society which tolerates little 
open Negro anger, so much so that this often holds among Negroes 
themselves, and can be heard in their segregationist slurs upon one 
another. However, like Dixie’s fate, to listen to some Dixiecrats, the 
Muslims are “on the rise” and particularly in those Southern areas 
which are on the symbolic Si ee are rise of becoming more North- 
ern in their segregationist habits. (“We've got to learn how to be 
Northern segregationists,” I heard a Southern businessman say re- 
cently.) 

In Atlanta there is a mosque, and I had seen Jeremiah X upon 
occasion. Indeed, my wife had attended a small seminar with him 
present and participating. In Birmingham I had even found my- 
self sharing a meeting and discussion with a very articulate Muslim. 
They have a keen eye for youth and for prisoners, for those poor and 
hurt people who by age or temperament or past history have enough 
energy or fire to make them potential fighters, partisans. He had heard 
of our meetings, and had come to visit us. 

I felt their entrance before I saw them (my back was to them) 
by the reaction of the students, excitement or a smile, or, mostly, 
frowns, I had to decide immediately whether they should stay with my 
welcome, or, possibly, remain at their own insistence, and to our con- 
fusion. I was nervous and angry, and went through a series of 
ibaa abi ca which either suggested that I should ask them 
to leave (what right had they to be there and why should we put up 
with such additional troubles when we were in such a critical moment 
of our meeting and our relationship with one another?) or let them 
stay. (It might be helpful for them to be there, to voice many of their 
sharp and powerful comments and thus clarify some of our own feel- 


ings.) I could not ask them to leave, and I felt their presence as I was 
ng or listening. 

For about two hours we went along, though it was clear that we 
were not the same. It was an evening session, starting at seven an 
going, usually, to about ten. At about nine Jeremiah joined us, attack- 
ing in a statement which I think we all expected or awaited, our pur- 
poses and questioning our relationships and motives. I was a “white 
lord” in flimsy disguise and it was sad and outrageous that Negroes 
should succumb to one more of the white man’s tricks. 

African history, American history, Hitler’s savagery turned into a 
gann truth about the basic nature of the white man, all were force- 
ully mentioned and the reactions of these youths and myself sharp 
and revealing. Most of the students became angry at Jeremiah, and I 
found myse annoyed, fighting direct anger with constant efforts of 
restraint and “thought.” igata and again the youths denounced the 
Muslims, though in some there was an air of vague pleasure which I 
had slowly been able to notice. We ended the session at 11:30 in a 
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state of high emotion and excitement, which spilled over into early 
morning in several pools of talk and argument. Several students r 
a midnight sandwich with me were quite upset by my failure to as 
the Muslims to leave. They had all noticed, too, that I had argued 
with them, and, for the first time, seemed, to use the words of one of 
them, “put on the defensive.” (He was right. I assume, also, that he 
might well have wanted me on the defensive before Mr. Jeremiah X 
had arrived, and it was a contribution, I later realized, for such desires 
to be brought uncomfortably near the surface.) 

The next morning, at our regular meeting, we had our most crucial 
time, and it was this meeting which several of us said later we wished 
could be shared with the rest of the country. (How to do that, how 
to make the knowledge and experience such as we all learned and 
gathered in that group, useful in the life of the community, or avail- 
able to it, that was what we all finally wondered about, and without 
any real answers.) We were unusually silent and hesitant, and I 
decided to start with an analysis of my own reactions. I thought we 
were all really in need of some clarification of just what we did feel 
and it seemed easiest in this meeting at that time for me to take the 
lead (a half hour of sudden awkwardness and silence had more than 
persuaded and unsettled me). Carefully, but I think ae I went 
ahead, telling them that I had been made angry, and telling them why 
it seemed to me I had been. I talked about my own anxieties and 
guilts, some of which they now quickly confirmed they had seen dur- 
ing the exchanges between Jeremiah X and myself. I told them I 
thought it was important for us to know how we felt, and that, with 
one another, once we knew one another, was probably the best way 
to find such out. “You mean if we dont always agree with Dr. King 
and sometimes hate whites instead of love them, we should come out 
and say it here since we're all friends here, and in the same boat?” 
That was it, I answered the young man, and added that I didn’t think 
we should go around analyzing ourselves all day (there was a life to 
et) but sometimes a little sharing of one’s thoughts was not a 

ad idea. 

We discussed next what you do with what you discover about 
your feelings or those of others. We talked about abstract knowledge, 
or facts, or even emotional truths or facts about our emotions (insight) 
and we decided that such information had to be ea in some con- 
text of living, of what the information meant, or how it fitted into a 
particular life’s actions and purpose. Idle facts, isolated facts, m 
may be entertaining or interesting, but hardly seemed important tor 
us, there. We a z 
sions from a few about just how tempting the Muslims can be at cer- 
tain moments, about how valid some of their statements were, 
white arrogance and control, and how endless it seemed, even now, 
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even for them as fighters. We seemed to be saying slowly that prickly 
truths had been spoken by Mr. Jeremiah X, and that also he had 
shown us how any truth must have its context, of other truths and of 
other people who carry them. We decided we had best look at our 
responses and what they mean about both us and our accusers, be 
they Mr. Jeremiah X or Mr. Ross Barnett. (“I think when you know 
what you feel in your heart and you don’t have to think anymore 
youre alone in it, you're better off.”) 

By the end of our sessions, many hours later, I think we all agreed 
that we owed Mr. Jeremiah X much gratitude. He had reached us and 
affected us, and at what seemed like a ripe moment. Those who had 
denounced him hardest could see that they had to do so; and those 
most sympathetic could see how hard it is to fight one’s rage and 
sadness. We spent some moments talking about how people all over 
the world, and in most centuries of man’s history, had succumbed to 
the clear attractions of movements like the Muslims. We were ready 
for others now, a historian, a political scientist, a sociologist. 

In conclusion I would like to say that here was a group of us in 
a week of our lives, sitting and talking with one another, brought 
together from widely different towns and backgrounds, of both races, 
and separated by much in our experiences. At the end of our meetings 
we seemed a bit closer, able to talk more readily about our denials 
and evasions; they now were less pressing because faced, and also less 

wrong,” and, at times, quite “right” or understandable. What had 
brought us together was our common interest in social change, our 
common concern about certain serious problems in our country. I 
think many of us felt we could go on a bit “better,” that is, less vulner- 
able to crippling gloom and confusion. (“I think we can be more 
enthusiastic now,” a girl said, “because we won't have to fight ourselves 
as much.” A girl beside her was very wise, and spoke well: “It won't 
last always, but I suppose in the worst pinch we can remember back, 
maybe, sometimes.”) The most remembered remark I think we all 
had, the sharpest, most painful and moving moment, was when 
Jeremiah X said to us about integration: “I’ve given up on that. I gave 
it up a lon time ago.” And he said it not with anger or mockery, but 
slowly, sadly, wistfully. I think many of the young men and women 
were near tears, 

“Let me place you,” a lad from Birmingham said to me at the end 
when We Wiens walking away. He was using dialect, and I'd heard the 
expression in rural Mississippi, and knew Ee wanted my address. He 
also wanted to know what I was going to do now. He was right: it was 
he and his kind who would make the changes, and me and mine who 
could only advise and help in whatever way we could or would. It was 
a matter of territory, of place, of my address and his. We love and 
protect our children and teach them, and when they become youths, 
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like these young men and women, we must know our place, and 
accept theirs. We cannot protect them from mistakes (unless we think 
we are gods) but we can hope that they have the right to make them 
and learn from them; the right to be human. 


“The wisdom of the people’s gone. 
How can the young go straight?” 


So spoke Yeats. A sixteen-year-old young man from Selma, Ala- 
bama said to us: “We've got to make our own way, even if our folks 
had their lives taken away from them.” That seemed to me to be the 
spirit of a youth taking on social change (leaving his parents and their 
world to make another). Who would deny him his hopes and attempts? 
And if we should, as a country, what can we do here anyway? 


YOUTH and PEACE: A Psychosocial 
Study of Student Peace Demonstrators 
in Washington, D.C." 


Fredric Solomon and Jacob R. Fishman 


A. Introduction 


On February 16 and 17, 1962 more than four thousand! student 
demonstrators came to Washington, D.C. from colleges and high 
schools in various parts of the country for the purpose of picketing 
the White House and Soviet Embassy and meeting with government 
officials. Most students ( 75%) were members of various peace 
organizations whose leaders had joined together under the banner of 
“Turn Toward Peace” in order to coordinate the demonstration. A 
variety of executive and congressional offices were visited by groups 
of students who expressed the following viewpoints: (a) the belief 
that the arms race was inevitably leading to nuclear war; (b) op- 
position to civil defense measures; (c) opposition to a resumption of 
atmospheric nuclear testing by the U.S.A. (an issue of national interest 
at that time); and (d) their proposals for unilateral peaceful “initia- 
tives” by which the U.S.A. Bee begin working toward a “disarmed 
world under international law.” 


a On the second day of the demonstration, the peace pickets were 
„counter-picketed” by ey 200 young people from various 
conservative groups in the Washington area. The authors were 


° This research was supported by a grant arranged by the Peace Research 
a of Washington, D.C.; its saf Si provided cleats administrative 
support. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the participation of the following 
colleagues in the data collection phase of the research: Simon L. Auster, M.D., 
James Thorpe, M.D., Eva Rose Towns, M.D., and Irene Waskow, Ph.D»; 
Miss Linda Mc Lean assisted in the analysis of the data. 

1 Four thousand demonstrators were registered at the “headquarters”; but 
many students began picketing without pausing to register, and one set 0 
observers counted 8,000 marching. It was re rtedly the largest demonstration 
for any cause Washington had seen in a decade (1). 
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able to obtain some data from these students for comparative pur- 

poses, although the formal part of the study concerned itself with 

the “peace” demonstrators. 

This is a report of the findings of an “on-the-spot” research project 
which was carried out during the two-day demonstration. The formal 
research tools were a short-answer questionnaire and a 1% hour 
individual interview. Informal observations were made, and grou 
interviews were conducted with peace demonstrators as well as wi 
some of the opposing counter-pickets from conservative student groups. 
Eighteen months later a follow-up questionnaire was sent to some of 
the peace demonstrator sample; results of the follow-up study are 
summarized in Appendix B. 

Some of the leading findings of the study of the 1962 peace 
demonstrators include: 

(1) The demonstrators were quite young (18% was the mean 

age). 

(2) By and large they had no well-formed, comprehensive polit- 
ical ideology. 

Many students (though not usually those in leadership posi- 

tions) expressed themselves moralistically about the cold 

war and nuclear weapons—this in spite of there being little 
or no personal religious commitment evident in the majority 
of demonstrators. In their statements and actions there 
seemed to be a moralistic quality of “striving for purity, 

a combination of idealism and protest. 

(4) There is suggestive data to the effect that the age pe iod in 
which first feelings for social or political “causes” is most 
likely to develop is 12 to 15. ‘ 

(5) The majority of students came from politically liberal families, 
but they were “rebelling” in going far beyond parental ex- 
perience in the realm of public action. ‘About one-fourth 
of the students characterized their homes as politically con- 
servative or reactionary. Some demonstrators appeared to 
display a quality of simultaneous rebellion against and 
identification with parental images. 

(6) The older demonstrators, in their middle twenties, seemed 
to form a separate psychosocial population from the younger 
students. ? 

(7) The opposing counter-pickets from conservative student 
groups differed markedly from the peace demonstrators on 
many parameters of belief and behavior. Particular attention 
is drawn to the psychosocial dimensions of trust and distrust 
in comparing the two groups. 


(3 
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B. Method and Procedure 


The sample consisted of 247 participants which represented ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the total number of registered demon- 
strators (4,000). Two hundred and eighteen demonstrators filled out 
short-answer questionnaires, and twenty-nine other subjects were in- 
terviewed “in depth” for periods of 1% to 2 hours each. 

The questionnaires were distributed by a group of medical student 
research assistants who were instructed to choose subjects randomly 
at various times and in various areas of activity. Most questionnaires 
were filled out in the registration and resting area in the church which 
was serving as demonstration headquarters. Some forms were com- 
pleted by demonstrators in or near actual picketing locations. The 
research assistants (who were paid for each completed questionnaire) 
stood near the respondents during the 15 to 30 minutes which it took 
to complete the forms, in order to discourage formation of informal 
groups making collective responses to the individual questionnaires. 

Subjects for interviews were selected at the headquarters area by 
the five interviewers (four psychiatrists and one psychologist) who 
then conducted private interviews utilizing an outline prepared in 
advance.? The authors also did some group interviewing under fairly 
informal circumstances. The whole research team met subsequently 


to discuss and compare various observations and data on group 
phenomena. 


C. Results and Discussion 
1. Social Data 


Let us begin by discussing some of the social characteristics of 
the demonstrators as revealed in our questionnaire sample. They 
were, by and large, a group in their early college years. They had 
come to Washington by bus, train and car from 57 different colleges 
and universities, mostly in the East and Midwest, but also from as 
far away as Seattle and Florida. Eleven per cent of the students were 


There does not appear to be any systematic bias in the sampling of either 
the “questionnaire group” of subjects oe the “interview group” of subjects 
ae for the following two factors: (1) There were proportionately more 
2 er” (mid-20’s) demonstrators in the group which was interviewed than 
here were in the questionnaire sample; (2) Any students who were exces- 
sively suspicious would, obvious} » have refused to participate in our study 
x E perhaps we sampled o ly the more trusting or less alienated segment 
of the demonstrators. We would emphasize, however, that the reason given by 
those who refused the E FESES was almost invariably that of being too 
busy at the moment, with-a promise to co-operate later. Furthermore, the ques- 
tionnaire was anonymous, with a space for optional identification for the purpose 


of future follow-up studies. Fifty-eight i dresses 
and 42 per cent did not do ris EEEE Oe thair namos and a 
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still in high school. Thirty per cent were college freshmen; fifteen 
percent were sophomores; fifteen percent juniors; and eleven percent 
were seniors. Only 6 percent identified themselves as graduate students 
in a university. About 12 percent apparently were not enrolled as 
students at the time of the demonstration. The mean age of the 
demonstrators was 18%, with 45 percent of the sample being either 
18 or 19 years of age. Twenty percent were 17 and under; only 14 per- 
cent were over 22. Almost all of the organizers of the demonstration 
and its spokesmen in Washington were undergraduate college students. 


The striking predominance of the late adolescent age group in this public 
demonstration is quite similar to the authors’ earlier findings on the 
student civil rights movement. (2)(3) Indeed, as we shall discuss later, 
although 95 per cent of the demonstrators were white, many had been 
inspired by the important role of young college students in the sit-ins 
and freedom rides of the previous two years. But, the youthfulness of 
these peace marchers represented a sharp departure from the typical age 
distribution in previous public demonstrations for peace and dis- 
armament. Thus, a sociological survey of participants in two fairly large 
annual “Easter Peace Walks” in Chicago shows that in 1960 the 
predominant age group involved in the demonstration was 30 to 34; 
newcomers in 1961 generally fell into the age range of 21 to 29.(4) 
Others have also noted that on most campuses throughout the 1950's 
“peace activity” was carried on by older graduate students and faculty 
members, rather than involving college freshmen and sophomores in any 
significant numbers. (5) (6) 


The sex distribution of the sample was 3:2, Male:Female. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the sample had their homes in urban 
areas, with 19 per cent coming from the New York City area. By and 
large, students came from small middle-class families with four or 
more children. Excluding the only children, it is interesting to note that 
45 per cent of all demonstrators were the eldest in their families, 
whereas only 15 per cent were the youngest. Seventy-five per cent 
of all demonstrators were the oldest child of their sex in their families. 

One interesting finding concerned major field of study and voca- 
tional plans. Of those who gave answers to questionnaire items 
pertaining to academic vocational areas, two-thirds (66%) were 
majoring in the humanities or social sciences, with relatively few 
in the physical or biological sciences, and very few in pre-professional 
courses (this occurring at a time of intensified national interest in 
scientific space research). Career plans were often indefinite and were 
predominantly centered in teaching, social service and research. 
finding stands in marked contrast to the career goals of the “counter- 
pickets” from student conservative groups. These young people were 
typically very definite about careers in business or law, and were 


taking appropriate pre-professional courses of study (see below). 
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The subjects were asked to indicate their religious affiliations an 
those of their parents. With over 90 per cent of the sample respondir 
the largest number (519%) reported that they had no religious prefer- 
ence; this included 10 per cent who claimed to be atheists.* Fourteen 
per cent indicated affiliation with “liberal” Protestant sects (Unitarian 
and Quaker) and 13.5 per cent with other Protestant groups (Lutheran, 
Episcopalian, Meth etc.). Twenty per cent stated that they 
were Jewish, and only one student (0.5%) was a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church. “a 

These statistics on religion have not been compared with those 
which one might find in a general cross-section of American college 
students in 1962, or in contrasting political or social groups. Therefore, 
inferences beyond the immediate statistical breakdown cannot be 
justified at this time. It was noted, however, that the conservative 
counter-pickets were largely from Catholic universities in the Wash- — 
ington area; this stood in apparent contrast to the low degree of par- 
ticipation by Catholics in the Peace demonstration.‘ ; 


2. Perceived Goals of the Demonstration 


When asked what they saw as the concrete goals of this particular 
demonstration, the majority of peace demonstrators were quick to 
point out that they did not really expect any change in policy or in 
the attitudes of government officials to occur as a direct result of their 
efforts. However, most students mentioned some sort of political goal — 
oe ae) small effect on the government via “balancing off the 
right-wing”). s 

Secondly, almost everyone hoped that the publicity given the 
demonstration would somehow result in increased public’ arousal and — 
awareness of the issues. By influencing the grass roots in this way they _ 
hoped to perhaps eventually change the course of national policy. — 
In this respect, there was much talk of future campaigning for political — 


candidat i A j 
Beirt who would incorporate some of these goals into their 


—__., 


3 The 51 cent of demonstrators with “no religion” was composed 


+ 


there has been more substantial articipation b; le from Jewish backgrow 
(7) and, on the Left, there has as increasing eatin by young Ca 
and members of more conservative Protestant churches. (8) 

5 A few months later, many of these students did in fact get involved 


1962 election campaigns in Massa V h 
candidates” were running for Cotten ermont, and New York where 
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A third goal very uently mentioned was the strengthening 
and expansion of the student peace movement itself. Surprisingly, 
among those interviewed this goal was named more frequently 
any of the political objectives. The emphasis was often placed on 
expression of student solidarity and effectiveness as a group, rather 
than simply supporting a point of view. For example, one demon- 
strator commented, “This is the first attempt of young people to con- 
duct such a demonstration and show their strength.” 


3. Personal Motivations to Participate 


What was the range of personal motivations identified by inter- 
viewed students as being important factors in bringing them to Wash- 
ington for this particular demonstration? 

a. To Reduce Isolation. First of all, students regulasi parane 
the various peace organizations to which they belonged as being small 
in size and relatively isolated on their college campuses, 
little weight with either the student body or the school administration. 
Indeed, many felt that a rather negative or hostile attitude from the 
rest of the college existed toward their activities. The students re- 
ported, therefore, that being part of this demonstration served to 
reduce feelings of isolation RAN alienation—both in political and per- 
sonal terms—as well as to revive and strengthen enthusiasm for activ- 
ities back home. 

b. To Combat Helplessness, Anxiety and Uncertainty about 
Future. On a second personal level, many students emphasized the 
need to take some pe action on an issue which otherwise has 
become surrounded by helplessness, futility, and inadequacy. One 
19 year-old young man said: “I'm scared to death. There isnt much 
hope, but you have to try. Maybe something will happen. This student 
was typical in that this action was a means of avoiding depression and 
anxiety about the future, although he was rather pessimistic and ex- 
pected things to work out poorly. He saw the government as “frozen 
in its position and feared an accidental war. 

A possible inference from students’ comments about the future is 
that there is considerable overlap between (a) the uncertainty and 
inability to master one’s fate vis-à-vis the nuclear arms race and 
(b) some more typical late adolescent concerns regarding 
choices for the future. Our study does not permit either the conclusion 
that the threat of nuclear war is preventing some students from making 
firm plans for the future or the conclusion that the more uncertain 
students are those who are most drawn to peace activities. However, 
both conclusions are probably true to some extent. i 

c. Desire for Political Action, A third sort of personal motivation 
mentioned in several interviews was a fairly straightforward inert 
for assertion and expression—a need to take action rather than merely 
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use words. “If I believe strongly in these goals, I should try to do 
something to achieve them.” Another student said, “Personally, it’s 
just a nice feeling walking in front of the White House for something 
you think is right.” Others also indicated that they were “trying to take 
the idea of pressure groups seriously” or, at least, taking fairly literally 
an American tradition of vigorous political participation by citizens. 
Their pessimism about their probable effectiveness is rather note- 
worthy in this context. 

d. Sense of Guilt over Inactivity. There were still other reasons 
given for expressing themselves in this way, regardless of whether or 
not it would be effective in changing anything. One cluster of re- 
sponses centered around guilt ad Pa unpleasant feelings which 
would have occurred if the participant had stayed at home. “I have 
certain guilt feelings. Even if the situation is hopeless I want to have 
done something to at least have tried to have stopped war,” said one 
22 year-old male leader. 

e. Striving for Purity. A 19-year-old girl gave quite articulate 
expression to the fifth and perhaps most central of the personal moti- 
vations identified in this study. It is difficult to give this a name. It 
seems to be a kind of striving for purity of humanitarian principles, a 
combination of idealism and protest. She saw the purpose of the Wash- 
ington project as follows: “To demonstrate that we as students and 
future intellectual leaders of our communities feel there is a better way 
to live, mankind can live in peace. . . . If I feel there’s another way 
aside from war and bombs, it’s my duty to tell others.” She added that 
in her view, “the leaders of the country are going about it all wrong.” 
A 20-year-old boy from Massachusetts spoke in a similar vein: “The 
students are here trying to correct what they think is inhuman.” He 
personally felt “an obligation to be here. Every man has an obligation 
to look out for people’s benefit, regardless of the effect on himself of 
the effort.” 

This sort of orientation is one which includes the vision of a 
world to be someday governed more by love than by hate. Students 
were not necessarily denying the existence of conflict between nations 
but were anxious to oppose the destructiveness and—by their view— 
madness symbolized by The Bomb. Racial prejudice and various kinds 
of commercialism were also seen as examples of hypocrisy, sham, 
Compromise, and inhumanity. This striving br purity and uncompro- 
mising humanism | ye aime | provides the idealistic-moralistic side 
of much of today’s you involvement in such activities as civi 

rights action projects, peace demonstrations, and volunteer service in 
the Peace Corps. 

The affirmative idealism is interwoven with protest in all these 
“movements,” but often the onlookers are able to see only the protest. 
This was illustrated in Washington in the reactions to the peace 
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demonstrators of several policemen and of a Board member in one 
of the churches where demonstrators were lodged. These observers 
became irate about the beards, loose-fitting clothes, lack of make-up, 
and otherwise apparently offensive appearance of some individual 
demonstrators. Ideas, issues, and politi rograms were irrelevant to 
the Board member and the policise Abie emotions were aroused 
by what they viewed as a hostile attempt to be “different.” Althou 
the self-differentiating aspect of non-conformist wearing apparel wo d 
seem to account for some of its appeal to undergraduates, the authors 
feel that the boys’ unshaven faces and the girls’ uncurled hair and 
lack of lipstick can also be seen as part of an attempt to build a less 
“commercial,” more “pure, uncontaminated” image of the self, and, 
coincidentally, of the world around the self. 


4. Perception of Risk 


Half of the questionnaire sample felt that there was a definite risk 
in their participation. It was felt by many that government agents 
(CIA or FBI) were observing and that identities of students were 
being recorded and might well be used later in denying government 
jobs to applicants who had participated. It was thought that such 
action would not be limited to highly classified jobs; many believed 
that the notion of security risk is interpreted very broadly and loosely 
in government circles. Although we are certainly not in a position 
to evaluate the validity of such a perception it is of more than passing 
interest that a great number of students perceive the workings of the 
government in this manner. f 

A small number of students felt that there was a significant risk 
of social ostracism by fellow students back at the campus resultin 
from their participation. Very few students felt a substantial person: 
risk from academic lost time, from school Popek Dan or from family 
disapproval. None reported a fear of P physical harm (in con- 
trast to the kinds oF risks perceive by students in desegregation 
demonstrations (9) ). 


5. Family Attitudes 


The attitudes of the students’ families toward their coming to 
Washington to participate in this demonstration received special atten- 
tion in Both the interview and the questionnaire. Most students were 
able to state clearly what their parents houghi of their pårticipation, 
although a large number could not respon with certainty because 
they had come to Washington without mentioning it to their parents. 
Close to 50% of all demonstrators sampled felt their parents to be 
in support of their participation. About 22 per cent reported overt 
Opposition from their parents. Another 22 per cent were unable to 
state a parental point of view—sometimes because of parental apathy 
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to all politics, but more often because the student could not gauge 
his parents’ reaction. This latter group came almost exclusively from 
the questionnaire sample. In an interview, any student who said he 
didn’t know how his parents would feel about his coming to Wash- 
ington was then asked to imagine what the reaction would be. Most 
often, the student would have expected opposition or a mixed reaction. 

Regarding mixed reactions, a small but articulate group of inter- 
viewed respondents described their parents’ attitudes toward demon- 
strating in such terms as: “They agree in principle but not in method” 
or “They disapprove and are fearful in case I might get arrested or 
somehow jeopardize my future, but they made no attempt to stop 
me and deep down I think my Father is quite sympathetic” or “Mother 
said I couldn’t go, but really felt otherwise. She finally wished me 
luck.” These perceptions of mixed reactions, as well as perceptions of 
opposing views between the parents came out in about one-fifth of the 
interviews, but less frequently in the less probing questionnaires. 

A related item on the questionnaire evoked some interesting 
written responses. The question was, “Do any members of your family 
seem inconsistent in their attitudes toward your activities?” Although 
almost two-thirds of the students responded “No,” there were 23 per 
cent who found inconsistencies worthy of specific description. The 
most common response in this latter group was the perception that 
their parents were “for the same ideas but against doing anything 
about them.” Other descriptions included, “They are Christians but 
they don’ t worry about peace;” “They are largely unconcerned. They 
have their life to live and fallout is much like rainfall—you just cant 
tell;” “They want me to grow up, but only in their way;” “They don't 
speak of relevant issues but only of job security or other dangers;” 
“Demonstrating is ‘O.K only if you win;” “After church ‘O.K.’, be- 
fore church ‘No’;” “They have humanitarian instincts but are petty;” 
and so on. 

On the questionnaire students were asked to note family opinions 
on several political issues of the day (unrelated to feelings about 
demonstrations per se). Measures of agreement and disagreement with 
various family members, including siblings, were also included. 

___ in the interview sample, it was possible to place the 29 families 
in broad categories of political outlook and activity. We found that 
16 of the 29 came from homes which they described as more or less 
liberal. Nine of the 29 came from “conservative” homes. Two students 
had families with no political views or involvement whatever an 
two other students came from homes where definite splits in outloo 
existed within the family. Only 7 of the 16 “liberal” sets of parents 
had been active in anything like election campaigns, public meetings 
or other sorts of political Pe sete more vigorous than merely 
voting. Only the parents of one student had ever picketed in peace 
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demonstrations. On the “conservative” side, only 2 of the 9 sets of 
parents could be characterized as having ever been “active” politically. 

In those cases where some disagreement with parents was re- 

rted by students, the father was the family member usually identi- 
ed as objecting to his child’s views—more than twice as many 
fathers as mothers were listed as being in conflict with students on 
political issues. One might speculate that this is because men are 
more likely to have better-formed opinions on such matters, with 
which to agree or disagree. Another possibility is that women in Amer- 
ica are more concerned about the threat of nuclear war. 

In summary, more than half of the demonstrators seem to have 
come from homes with fairly “liberal” outlooks on domestic and 
foreign matters. A smaller but quite significant group (20-30% ) were 
ideologically in rebellion against politically conservative families. 
Parental inconsistency or ambivalence was apparent to a number of 
the students, Where students were in disagreement with family mem- 
bers about politics, the sharpest disagreement was uusally with the 
father. And, no matter what the family politics were, the students 
were generally taking a far more active part in a public controversy 
over national policy than their parents ever had taken. 


6. Present Affiliations and Past Involvement in Social Issues 


Three demonstrators out of four came to Washington as members 
of some organization participating in “Turn Toward Peace.” The Stu- 
dent Peace Union (SPU) was by far the largest organization repre- 
sented in our sample. Other well-represented groups included the 
American Friends Service Committee (AFSC), Student SANE, Tocsin 
(a local Harvard group), and the Young People’s Socialist League 
(YPSL). Numerous smaller peace groups which were local to indi- 
vidual campuses were also well represented. Even though one-fourth 
of the demonstrators stated that they were not “with” any oragnization, 
only 3 per cent of our sample were totally alone in that they knew 
nobody else in the demonstration. Indeed, the vast majority of stu- 
dents reported having six or more “friends” who also had come to 
demonstrate in Washington. 

Only a very small proportion of the total sample were members 
of dedicated pacifist groups such as the Committee for Nonviolent 
Action and the War Resisters’ League. Among these were several 
veterans of numerous pacifist and anti-nuclear demonstrations (polaris 
submarine demonstrations, hunger strikes, vigils at a germ w are 
center, etc.), Numerically speaking, this small group was greatly over- 
balanced by the 28 per cent of students who had had no experience 
whatever with action for any “cause” prior to this demonstration. T 

Of those students with previous experience in social or Uae 
action (72%), it is of interest to note that about half of them ha 
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participated in civil rights activities. In fact, 18 per cent of the entire 
sample had had previous experience with civil rights protest but no 
involvement with “peace action” prior to the Washington project. 
These data, along with many comments in our interviews, 
suggest that the development of the student civil rights movement 
(starting with the sit-ins of 1960) has had a eee influence on the 
nation’s campuses in mobilizing the potential for student social action, 
in demonstrating the possibility of such action being effective, and in 
focusing attention on the techniques of nonviolent public action and 
civil disobedience. 
Data was gathered in interviews not only on students’ first activ- 
ities for political or social “causes,” but also on their memories of the 
first time they had any feelings or serious thoughts about political and 
social “causes.” This question was presented in order to leave open 
the widest possible interpretation, which could include political issues, 
feelings of sympathy for the poor, charitable inclinations, feelings 
about racial issues, war, international affairs and the like. Sixty per 
cent of the group interviewed reported their earliest feelings or 
“desire to do something” regarding a social issue to have ; 
between the ages of 12 and 15, in early adolescence. Twenty per cent 
of the group reported their first feelings and action during their 
freshman year at college, when they were eighteen. Only two (7%) 
reported eir “first” after the age of eighteen, but four (13%) pin- 
pointed their feelings between four and six years of age. It is inter- 
esting to note that this latter group came entirely from stron i 
liberal families or families which were very much involved in | 
subject matter of the early experience, at that time; for example, 
parents very much involved in religious ideas and activities of a social 
service nature. A 
The heavy concentration of earliest remembered experiences in 
the 12- to 15-year-old age range is quite striking in the interviews 
consistent with similar findings by the authors in interviews with Negro 
desegregation demonstrators (2) (3). In the latter group, this partic- | 
ular age coincided with the occurrence of the Supreme Court's de 
segregation of schools decision. In the group of peace demonstrators 
under study (almost entirely white), there appears to be a m | 
broader range of earliest social “cause” experiences, which perhaps 
is not surprising since the range of focal issues is wider for the white 
population than for the Negro for whom segregation represents such 
an intense and immediate issue. iG 
This concentration in the early adolescent period might also 
be related to what is known of the strivings for identity and assertion 
which accompany the physiological, social, and psychological changes 
ushered in by adolescence (10, 11, 12). It does suggest a period of 
heightened vulnerability to the influence of social and political ide- 
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path or direction for one’s social feelings at any one time, 


It is noteworthy, however, that while the majority of these 
come from homes where the “liberal” social and political orientation 
encouraged, nevertheless the first experience and activity, when it 
curred in this early adolescent period, usually came about outside of 
fairly independent of family experience and conscious influence; this 
is suggestive of the need for independence of action in this group even 
though the youth might have been identifying with the mainstream of 
the parental ideology. 

For peace demonstrators from “conservative” homes, there appeared 
to be feelings of much more direct rebellion involved, and frequently 
a postponement of overt action until the freshman year at college (away 
from home). An example of this group is a 20-year-old junior from 
a Southwestem right-wing family who had his first feelings” as a college 
freshman when he was 18. They concerned civil rights for Negroes. He 
became involved in his first social action one year later in a sit-in dem- 
onstration —_ segregation. When another 18-year-old Midwestern 
freshman wi rural, politically conservative parents was 13 years of age, 
he felt “war or something exciting” was coming during the Hungary and 
Suez crises; he decided then that he wanted to go to West Point. During 
the course of adolescence, he became severely alienated from his parents, 
and his ideology changed to doctrinaire socialism; this peace demon- 
stration represented his first social action. 

On the liberal family side, the son of a Quaker minister recalled 


about the strength of a determinant or the “choice” of a particular 
students 


Vigil” in Boston in 1961 as his first public political action at the age of 
20 and has been in many since. Another student with 

moderate parents heard things at home as a child about the plight of the 
Negro but never had much feeling about it at the time. He became 
interested in civil rights at age 14 and then in civil defense; his first social 
action was in a civil defense protest at age 15. Another remembers first 
being aware that some people were poor and less fortunate than he at 
age 6 or T, His first political or social action was in a Pro-Castro rally 


i i ewish identity, 
religious data, this represents a group moving away from Ji 
and involved in some degree of displacement or projection. Their early 
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adolescence included the 1955-57 period (Suez Crisis) and they were 
4 to 6 during the period of 1948-50. Their parents lived through 
World War II and no doubt had memories of Nazi atrocities. 

The older participants (over 22) seemed to be a somewhat differ- 
ent population. Although their past histories of social involvement may 
be parallel to the others, there appears to be more evidence of family 
pathology and prolonged difficult searching to find themselves during 
the course of adolescence and young adulthood. Their continued par- 
ticipation in these demonstrations and movements was often at the 
expense and to the exclusion of career and family; this partially sug- 

an attempt to prolong features of adolescence and an avoidance 
of or inability to assume some of the features of adulthood in our society. 
Interview data with this group tends to substantiate this impression 
of prolonged identity crisis and emotional conflict. One 27-year-old 
“student” presently not in school exemplifies this history. His mother 
died when he was 14 causing him great sorrow. His father is portrayed 
as cynical, punitive, rejecting, and authoritarian (though anti-military, 
having escaped service in Germany during World War I). He did a 
great deal of hunting, fishing and trapping alone during high school. 
He also had severe behavior problems including fighting and fire-setting. 
He recalls first hearing of the “class struggle” when he was 14. He was 
extremely sensitive and felt during adolescence that the “world seemed 
bigger and bigger and more and more hopeless.” He joined the Merchant 
Marine after high school and went back to college subsequently. He felt 
a great deal of subjective emotional tension and “trouble.” In 1959 (age 
25), he “became alarmed at the blindness of international relations.” 
He first felt like escaping and “dissociated myself” by going to Europe 
for a year. Returning in the Fall of 1960, ready to “accept respon- 
sibility, he took part in a White House picket in 1961 and then went 
on several “walks for peace.” His only friends and social life are now 
within the peace movement, 


_To summarize, it would seem that with students involved in 
political or social action there might be three developmental periods 
of increased susceptibility to the acquisition of social and political 
awareness (or awareness of “injustice”) and the motivation to do some- 
thing about it. These are the periods of ages 4 to 6, 12 to 15 and the 
freshman year at ale (age 18). Psychodynamic influences and 
social implications for these periods may well differ, and each may 
represent the ushering in of new social, sexual, and intellectual vistas 
at points of intense individual change. It also would seem that social 
crises and political events occurring coincidentally during those 
pone may have a profound effect or perhaps be selectively chosen 
for internalization by other contributing psychosocial influences (¢.» 
identification with or rebellion against parental values). 

In students who came from politi y liberal homes, their sense of 
social or political “identity” seems to involve a synthesis of identifi- 
cation with and rebellion against parental patterns. Indeed, thi 
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process of rebellion within a framework of identification seems wide- 
spread among young people we have seen who are involved in various 
kinds of contemporary social or political action. We have already 
described this in Negro and white student sit-in demonstrators, and 
have used the term “pro-social acting out” in connection with certain 
aspects of this phenomenon (2)(3). In striving for a sense of auton- 
omy, these young people will focus their rebellion around “inde- 

dence,” rather than overt hostility toward (or feelings of oppression 
fy) their parents. In so doing, the students often identify—conscious! 
or unconsciously—with the roots of parental ideology and identity, 
while going far beyond their parents in the sphere of action. Thus, a 
student in the peace demonstration might: (1) agree with his pms 
about certain “issues” like nuclear testing; (2) be in conflict with them 
about the advisability of demonstrating in Washington; (3) go ahead 
and demonstrate anyway; (4) cite Thoreau and an old American tra- 
dition of public protest, and (5) be quite respectful toward officials 
in Washington and eager for a good “image” in the news media. 


7. The Leaders, the “Rank and File,” and the Opposition: Some 
Ideological Contrasts 


With certain exceptions, an absence of broad and firm political 
ideology was characteristic of the large bulk of peace demonstrators 
—leaders and followers alike. This phenomenon was remarked u 
particularly by several observers who recalled student activist days 
of the 1930's and 1940's when comprehensive ideology played such 
an important role among the “socially conscious.” This is consistent 
with our previous studies of student civil rights demonstrators, in 
which we found that the vast majority focused on the issue of de- 
segregation but differed fairly widely in their attitudes toward other 

olitical issues; they appeared interested primarily in the work at 

and,” the immediate action to be taken.’ Indeed, many peace demon- 
strators spoke directly of the civil rights movement as their model for 
political action. 

The position generally held by all the demonstrating peace groups 
was that the United States should begin a program of unilateral ini- 
tiatives (not identical with unilateral disarmament) designed to 
pire similar peace-promoting moves by the Communist Bloc. 
Typically, the rank and file demonstrator justified this position in 
highly moralistic terms, relying heavily on the emotions of: (a) fear 
of the direction of the nuclear arms race, (b) trust, insofar as this 
can be inspired in international relations, and (c) indignation at the 


6 Since 1962 there have been trends in the civil rights movement (13), the 
peace movement (5) and other student movements (14) (15) which indicate 


~ growing student concern about broader issues now felt to be interrelated. 
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government's alleged insensitivity to “evils” like radioactive fallout 
or the loss of human life in nuclear war. 

The demonstration leaders typically talked about the issues quite 
differently from the rank and file. Rather than referring to Bertrand 
Russell or Gandhi, for example, the leaders might discuss cold war 
strategy in the “hard-nosed” language of Charles Osgood or Herman 
Kahn. Thus, in advocating the withdrawal of U.S. missile bases from 
Italy, Turkey and England they could describe how the cumbersome 
fue py Ae bos for these particular missiles made them useful only 
for a first-strike and useless for retaliatory purposes, and how, there- 
fore, the government could well afford to evacuate these bases as 
a step toward reducing Cold War tensions.’ Government-oriented 
thetoric such as this seemed to be almost an “ideology” in itself. The 
leadership group tended to dress more conservatively than the rank 
and file and vigorously deplored the bearded and guitar-playing seg- 
ment of the demonstrator population. The spokesmen tried to influence 
government officials via persuasive argument and via careful culti- 
vation of good press relations. The rank and file included more of the 
frankly “humanistic” or “moralistic” young people (although these 
tendencies were not absent in the leaders—especially when they were 
seen off guard). 

kd kd kd 

j During the Peace Demonstration some 200 counter-pickets from 
various conservative student groups marched with picket signs across 
the street from the White House. Although they had not been expected 
and we were unprepared to gather systematic data, it was possible 
to observe the group and to conduct several group and individual 
interviews with ten pickets (5% of the demonstrators). It then became 
possible to contrast data on general characteristics and attitudes of 
the group with those of the peace demonstrators. 

These demonstrators, too, were mostly college freshmen, age 18 
to 19. They had been hastily recruited from the local Washington area 
campuses primarily by leaders of the Young Americans for Freedom 
(YAF) in an attempt to “respond to the Peaceniks.” The students were 
generally preparing for careers in business, law or foreign service; all 
of them were white, and the group was predominantly Catholic. 

The political attitudes in this group, as might be expected, were in 
stark contrast to those of the peace pickets, although there were 
attitudes that represented a fairly wide range—this time of the “right.” 
The contrast was found succinctly and vividly summarized in the 
slogans on the picket signs carried by both groups (Appendix A). 

7 Several months later, thi ? : i step) 
though not as a publically tated “peach oo eae 
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Their general premises began with an intense distrust of the 
Soviet Union, partly based on what they described as past per- 
formance and partly on an intense antipathy toward the “evils” of 
Communism, which has as its goal world domination, one way or 
another. They saw the Russians as cynical and quick to take ad- 
vantage of any sign of weakness on our part. Their concern was 
primarily with being strong, and thus unilateral initiatives toward 
increased armaments and toward “pushing back Communism” were 
the only kinds of unilateral actions which they would countenance. 
The group seemed to be relatively piao 30% with data about 
past behavior of the Russians and poorly informed about arma- 
ments, nuclear testing and nuclear warfare. They tended to view 
the possibilities of nuclear war in the same political terms as con- 
ventional war—in marked contrast to many of the Peace demonstrators 
who felt that most political issues were very much secondary to the 
“new realities” of nuclear warfare and destructiveness. 

The group supported civil defense as one means of increasing the 
strength of our stance and our ability to withstand Russian threats 
and attacks. Shelters were seen as a means of making victory more 
likely and less costly in the event of war. However, the group was 
surprisingly unenthusiastic about the whole shelter issue, in contrast 
to the peace group which was very ao involved (in opposition) 
with this issue. None of the interviewed conservative students had 
ever seen a bomb shelter, built one, or were even thinking about build- 
ing one. A simple explanation might well be that on one level shelters 
may be perceived as part of a cowardly withdrawal, not as a vigorous 
weapon. The qualities of encapsulation, isolation, and withdrawal 
which a well-stocked and deeply buried shelter suggests are probably 
quite repugnant to this group which puts so much emphasis on action, 
potency, and aggression. 


kd o ° 


The contrasting approaches to the issues of War and Peace, both 
between the two opposing picket groups and within the “peace” group, 
seem only partially related to rationally formulated positions. Muc! 
of the world outlook of which these positions are a part seems related 
to basic psychosocial attitudes. These attitudes apparently include 
such coordinates as trust-distrust; cowardice-bravery; caution-fool- 
hardiness; dependency-self-reliance; strength-weakness; nationalism-in- 
ternationalism; vulnerability-invulnerability; passivity-assertion; a 
fice-survival. The process by which formulation of their attitudes, 
ideology and action takes place would appear to be an intriguing area 
for further research. 


APPENDIX A 
Picker Sicn SLOGANS 
(Feb. 17, 1962) 


Peace Demonstration 


Strong U. N. 
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Counter-Pickets ("Consorci 


Strike for can ea l 
Isn’t Freedom Worth Defending? 4 
Give me Liberty or Death 
Peace not Ap] ent 
Total Victory over Insidious Id 
Goals of International 
have not changed 


This is oy (picture of b 


Pacifism is Cowardice 
No Unilateral Suicide 
Purchase Life at the Expense of 
Slavery? 

Pacifism Leads to Communism 
K says “Pacifism for you, not for me” 
They're Not Red, They're 
When have the Reds compromised? 

TEST SI, Disarm NO ‘a 
BAN THE BUM (K) 
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APPENDIX B 
Summary or FoLLOW-UP STUDY OF STUDENT PEACE DEMONSTRATORS 


The post-demonstration history of the organizations and of the student 
litical leaders involved in the February, 1962 Washington project has 
described elsewhere (5) and cannot be reviewed here. Those familiar 
with members of the movement have reported a general impression of a 
transition away from pure peaca issues” and toward community action 
issues such as civil aga “elitist” orientation toward g 
government decision-m: via persuasive Pay seyret reportedly has di- 
minished, and the more “moralistic” approach gained in stature since 
the demonstration. To test these generalizations and in order to further 
illuminate the “natural history” of youthful involvement in social action, 
a modest follow-up study was undertaken. 

Of those students filling out aires in the original Peace Study, 
128 (58%) signed their names for follow-up purposes. Eighteen mon 
after the Washington project, follow-up questionnaires were mailed to these 
128 individuals. Nineteen follow-up questionnaires were returned unde- 
livered; the remaining 109 were presumed to have been received by the 
subjects. A total of 45 follow-u questionnaires were completed and re- 
tumed for analysis. The respondents thus com rised 35 per cent of the 
follow-up sample and 21 per cent of the original questionnaire group from 
the 1962 demonstration. 

The respondent group accurately represents the total questionnaire 
sample on several important dimensions. (For example, positive hinay of 
social action prior to the 1962 demonstration was found in 71 per cent o! 
respondent group and 72 per cent of the total questionnaire sample.) The 
respondent group was, however, somewhat older than the general sample 
population and somewhat more wei ted with males. + 

Forty of the 45 respondents 89%) were still actively engag' in 
some sort of political and social action at the time of the follow-up survey. 
A host of “off-campus” social action issues were listed by the respondents 
in addition to the one which had brought them a ana originally in Wash- 
pion Several students did draw a sharp line between issues and were 

ill working solely for peace. But for the majority of dents, peace 
and disarmament had apparently slipped from the top 0 the hierarchy 
of action issues—being surpassed by civil rights. ad 

The factors influencing this shift were varied. Some students bas 
“relaxed” about the threat of war, pay because of the test ban treaty. 


the other hand, because of the la of apparent “progress,” many students 
had come to feel more discouraged about peace elforts and therefore = 
abandoned them. The majority of students had condemned the Kenn y 
administration’s handling of the Cuban missile crisis. ‘This, incidentit 
their subsequent fooling ota led them pi a Ponce! Mia's similar 
to that expressed e following respondent: “It made ealize 
‘peace’ could not be considered separately from political-ideologica! per 
the long run the Cuban crisis was the product of the clash o an 
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movement. Several students thought that the peace movement might be 
re-invigorated by using more “direct-action” techniques such as those em- 
ployed in civil rights activities. 

Of special interest among the 45 respondents were those ten students 
for whom the 1962 demonstration had been an “initiation”—their first ex- 

erience with public action for a social goal. Eight of these “newcomers” 
ollowed up their experience in Washington with continued participation 
in picketing, public meetings, etc., for various “causes”; the Ae two had 
returned to their former inactivity. 

Those students who had shunned political and social action since the 
February 1962 demonstration gave various “reasons” for their behavior, 
ranging from disillusionment with one’s own former naïveté (the govem- 
ment may have “known best” after all) to a return to individual interests 
(pursuit of intense program of ee studies). 

A somewhat surprising index of the depth of opposition to contempo- 
rary military policy was found in the original questionnaire sample when 
30 per cent stated that they either intended to register as conscientious 
objectors or would urge others to do so. An additional 40 per cent replied 
“maybe” to the same item on the 1962 questionnaire. The responses to the 
follow-up questionnaire indicated an ongoing concern about the “COn 
question. Two-thirds of the males had been giving consideration to regis- 
tering as conscientious objectors; two of the 31 males had actually done 
so, and five others definitely anticipated doing so. Eight males who had 
a, eure negatively to the inquiry about conscientious objection in 1962 
had changed their minds in the next eighteen months and were giving 
serious consideration to “C.O” status for themselves. Two such students 
were definitely planning to become conscientious objectors. 
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The Obedient Rebels: A Study of 
College Conversions to 
Conservatism’ 


Lawrence F. Schiff 


The mein increasing tempo of American college student ac- 
e past few years has included one little attended to 


development that sets apart the current period of resurgence from 
its historical predecessors. The inclusion of conservative students, 
and a conservative student movement as a dramatically visible part 
of the contemporary campus scene, marks the first time there has 
been noticeable activity from that quarter. This, however, does not 
mean any sudden appearance of student conservatism per se. In fact, 
as Goldsen et al. (9) noted, extreme political and economic conser- 
vatism characterizes the dominant political climate on the American 
campus. 


Nevertheless, although conservatively inclined students are in 


the majority on American college campuses, rey affiliated 


wing. The ty image of the conservative student sees him as 


deeply satisfied an 


content with existing social arrangements, a 


posture that has remained constant during earlier periods of intense 
right wing and left wing protest.? In the current period, in contrast, 
attempts to organize campus right wing groups and hence create a 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Conference on 


Youth and Social Action held at Howard University, Washington, D.C., Octo- 
ber 1, 1963. The author would like to express his a to Drs. George 
i 


W. Goethals, Morton J. Horwitz and Professor Dav 


Riesman for helpful sug- 


gestions and to the Social Science Research Council, The American Jewish 
Committee, the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues and the 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University for helpful financial support. 


2 There have been other attempts to organize student conservatives. A group 


called “Students for America” was formed in 1952 and lasted about two years. 
At its peak it claimed 2,500 members on 160 high school and college campuses. 
Except for SFA, however, and a variety of short-lived local campus groups, cam- 
pus organizations for conservatives have been non-political, 
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political activism has traditionally been a monopoly of the left | 
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population of conservative activists have met with a considerable 
degree of success. Political conservative groups are active on well 
over one hundred college campuses in all sections of the nation. The 
major arm of the campus conservative movement, a group known as 
Young Americans for Freedom, has upwards of 10,000 campus mem- 
bers and an additional large number of students are active in politi- 
cal conservative groups unaffiliated with YAF. These groups have 
become an integral part of the current national conservative dissent 
and so, for the first time, a large number of conservative students 
find themselves actively identified as members of a minority social 
protest movement. 

Conservative politics in America today is, of course, directed 
toward massive social change. Regardless of which segments of the 
American Right one focuses on, the view from the Right is of a 
society engaged in certain tendencies, trends and directions that are 
pernicious and need to be altered. In its broadest sense the con- 
temporary conservative leadership aims at establishing a new con- 
sciousness and conscientiousness in the society, an awareness of what 
they perceive as “eternal truths” and a commitment to do battle 
against forces threatening those truths, Coexistent with these broad 
aims are conservatism’s immediate political goals, at the time of the 
research very much concentrated on the presidential candidacy of 
Barry Goldwater,’ but which operate on more localized “direct action 
fronts as well. However, even in its political strategy, the conservative 
movement seeks to establish new EEr partially outside x 
th iti framework, of which the campus movemen 

e traditional two party k, pon RE 
broader social goals of the conservative movement are inextricable. 

A movement aimed at social change will have to first: work its 
changes on the lives of individuals. It is this active interplay of the 
individual and the movement, of aim experience and contempo- 
rary social, political and historica n 
here. That is, it is the involvement of college students in the “new 
conservative movement, rather than student conservatives or student 
conservatism as a whole that is primarily at issue. As a new force on 
the campus scene, it is necessary for the young conservative movement 
to stimulate interest, activity and especially a sense of commitment 
and concern among a student population which, while in many ways 
containing a sizea le amount of sympathy and agreement with its 
beliefs, has historically been inert insofar as active espousal is con- 
cerned. The social adjustment of the conservative student has usually 


; has no 
3 The research reported here was conducted in 1963; the author 
information on the impact of Goldwater's presidential defeat on student partic- 


ipation. 
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been a rather peaceful affair, marked off by continual progress pom 
highly organized and sanctioned institutional frameworks into the role 
of citizen-parent. For the politically interested, the youth groups of 
the national parties provided the latticework for growth. A consider- 
able part of the movement's success will then ultimately lie in its 
ability to convert previously apolitical, apathetic, inactive and “mod- 
erate” conservatives to its new standard of strident and radical con- 
servatism. The present i is directed to an analysis of those young 
men who were su ly recruited, the converts to the campus con- 
servative movement.* 

Primary material for the analysis comes from interviews and a 
variety of paper and pencil instruments administered to forty-seven 
conservatives on nine college campuses,® all but one in the New 
England region. The sample, while not representative of the move- 
ment nationally, provided an adequate cross section of conservative 
activity on most of the campuses visited, and, while small in number, 
it ranged over a considerable amount of demographic and political 
response variety. Geographically it included students from every 
ath in the country; academically, from drop-outs to Rhodes 
scholars; economically, parents’ incomes ranged from $5,000 to up- 
wards of $75,000; politically, from moderate Republicans through 
John Birch enthusiasts to unreconstructed royalists; in religion, from 
avowed atheism to extreme orthodoxy. The diversity so represented 
( robably due to the diversity among and within the colleges visited), 
while sci Aa gg te more difficult, gives the sample more 
significance if it had been more homogeneous. Further, none of 
the campuses included presented an overw elmingly clear conserva- 
tive environment, thus bringing to the fore the participants’ own 
selective processes and thereby permitting more extensive analysis 
of the social psychological dynamics involved in the adoption of the 
conservative activist identity, 

Our subject matter broadly speaking is the relation between 
youth and conservatism, the relationships that hold between the 
age-specific energies, conflicts and tasks associated with adolescence 
and the development of an affinity to conservative activism as a 
particular political orientation, What is it that happens during a 


4 For information on the movement itself, see Cain (4), Evans (7) and 
Forster and Epstein (8). Extensive analysis of the sociopsychological forces be- 
hind the general right wing movement will be found in the collection of essays 
edited by Daniel Bell (3). See especially the papers by Bell, Richard Hofstader, 
Peter Vierick, Talcott Parsons and Seymour Lipset. s 

5 Responses to the paper and pencil instruments were also obtained from 
ten students active in left-wing groups, The major instrument used was a 160 
item adaptation of a personality inventory developed by Arthur Couch (5). See 
Schiff (11) for a complete report of the instruments and interview schedule. 
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person’s adolescence that would lead him to take on a conservative- 
activist political identity and what is it in the conservative-activist 
political identity that appeals to adolescents? Thus it is those re- 
spondents whose affiliation with the movement implied some dynamic 
reorganization of the adolescent or late-adolescent self, the converts, 
who are the central concern of the present analysis. 

Among the subjects in the sample, about one-third could not be 
considered to be converts to the movement.® These are the young 
men for whom affiliation was simply based on a traditional or con- 
tinuous pattern of social adaptation, whose political beliefs have con- 
tinued more or less unchanged and are identical with the beliefs of 
parents and of the community of orientation, and whose political 
involvement is of equally long standing, originating in an environ- 
ment fostered interest in politics and developing within given in- 
stitutional settings (e.g., high-school debating and Youn Republican 
clubs) into personal political involvement. The motives for affiliation 
of these individuals are irrelevant for the understanding of the dy- 
namics of the “new conservatism,” for there is nothing new about 
their new behavior; their's is simply an adjustment to a new situation 
(the presence or availability of a campus conservative group) em- 
ploying patterns of behavior long in existence. 

For most of the young men in the sample, however, participa- 
tion in a conservative activist group represented a discontinuity with 
previous social adaptations sufficient to suggest some direct con- 
nection between the potentially new appeals of the campus conserva- 
tive movement and the underlying developmental needs of the new 
recruits, The political development of these converts involved one 
or more of the following characteristics: 


a. a sudden, discontinuous political involvement or interest that 
brings the individual's latent conservatism out into an acti- 
vistic orientation; uy f j } 

b. a definite movement to the political right in the persons 
attitudinal or ideological stance; or i Y i 

c. a “self-initiated” development of a conservative political orien- 
tation, one that occurs outside the context of the nuclear 
family. 


Among these converts, about two-thirds of the sam le, there was, 
of course, considerable variation—in the dynamics of their oe 
sions, in their political orientations and political behavior an 


their social and psychological orientations in general. Any attempts 


ion of 

© Such a statistic does not necessarily reflect on the actual proportion o 

converts and non-converts, Probably the percentage of converts in the whole 
movement is smaller. 
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at thoroughly analyzing the complete range of the phenomenon in 
the present paper could only lead to an unsatisfactory mpari 
The following discussion is, therefore, limited to a p type of 
conservative convert, a type that includes those among the convert- 
ing subjects who most approximate “core” participants in the move- 
ment. These converts, by and large, showed the greatest affinity to 
the movement; they were the most involved in it and found its gen- 
eral outlook, program and spirit most congenial. 

The discussion is primarily oriented around the dynamics of 
the core participant's conversion experience, its structure, etiology 
and consequences. These conversions provided an illuminating entree 
into understanding the personal meaning of participation and, further, 
while far from a perfect correspondence, those converting subjects 
who tended to be most committed to the movement (or the local 
campus variation of the movement) and those whose relationship to 
the movement's outlook and program tended to be most regular (or 
orthodox) also tended to convert to conservative activism under 
somewhat similar or equivalent circumstances and in a somewhat 
similar manner. The characteristic features of this dominant con- 
version pattern will thus be analyzed in detail as a clue to understand- 
ing the inner dynamics of campus conservative activism. 


Conservative Conversions and the 
Experience of Totalism 


Adolescence, particularly in its later stages (when this “typical” 
conversion tended to take place), is, of course, a period of significant 
pona change, and to work a change on (or in) oneself in ado- 
escence is not unusual. Indeed Vlan James (10, p. 199) spoke 
of conversion as “in its essence a normal adolescent phenomenon, 
incidental to the passage from the child’s small universe to the 
wider intellectual and spiritual life of maturity.” And to Erik Erik- 
son, the central task of adolescence, the achievement of a viable and 
secure ego-identity, calls for a change akin to conversion in its 
search for a “new and yet a reliable identity.” 

Adolescent conversions can thus come about in benign fashion. 
According to James, the “once-born” (the “naturally” healthy and 
harmonious individual) is converted through “suggestion and imita- 
tion” without a disturbance of his inner tranquility. The idea of 
harmoniousness remains central in Erikson’s thinking. In the success- 
ful quest of ego-identity, a sense of “essential wholeness” will be pre- 
served, an adaptation which requires that 


the young person must feel a progressive continuity between that which 
he has come to be during the long years of childhood and that which he 
promises to become in the anticipated future; between that which he 


j 


2 


perceives himself to be and that which he perceives others to see in him 
and expect of him. (6, p. 168) 


But such, particularly in our times, does not always come easily, and 


when the human being, because of accidental or developmental 
loses an essential wholeness, he restructures himself and the world by 


synthesizes his sexual, ethnic, occupation and typological alternatives 
and is often driven to decide definitely and totally for one side or the 
other. (6, p. 168) 


Striking signs of such rigid coun ting and totalistic com- 
mitment typified the core convert's tion into a conservative 
activist. Significantly, these conversions tended to take place at a 


corporate) adult role self-images, while simultaneously making 
irreversible moves out of the immediate parental orbit, physically 
and emotionally. 

With the transitionary background setting the A the conserva- 
tive conversion was characteristically tri off by the convert 
“shocking” discoveries about his newly wideni g universe. Often these 
discoveries were directly tinged with a primitive and totalistic 
morality. 

Herron’s conversion took place while he was stationed abroad in the 

Na . Disturbed by the “slothfulness” and “self-indulgent abt of the 

local oita be d a sudden realization of “the consequences of not 

subscribing to a strict moral code.” 


same time, also “disappointed” with the college's moral climate: “I came 
to college and I find so many people whom I consider to be upper- 
crust people . . . who, to my sense of feeling anyway, behave in a 
manner which is very unsuitable for what I think they should be doing. 
It bothers me a little bit to see so many people who should be virtuous 
and decent cheating on tests and fornicating all over the place, you 
know, various things which are generally considered immoral. 

Robard, coming East to college, found himself “in kind of a flux” and 
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“distressed . . . shocked (and) disillusioned” with his new peers. He 
recalls hearing a conservative professor hissed and booed when he was 
talking about patriotism, the communist Gus Hall “fervently” applauded 
by undergraduates and Eisenhower “disintegrated” and “split all over” 
by the faculty. These things “made an indelible imprint on my mind,” 
they “started me thinking about what were the values of this generation, 
this group of kids I was associated with. It really surprised me . es | 
couldn't believe it, it was incomprehensible to me.” 
a small-town mid-westerner, traces his conversison to his “ex- 
” to the “undesirable types” he saw in a poor section of the city 
bordering on his college. 


In other situations, the “shock” was more narrowly political, 
though no less total in its impact. 


Rango had been an avowed Democrat and Kennedy supporter in the 
1960 campaign. Always a “strong anti-communist,” he went at the sug- 
gestion of a priest to view the right wing film “Operation Abolition.” 
“I was very shocked and disgusted with the whole thing. I realized that 
many of the people who I thought were on my side were trying to knock 
down this film. There the seed of doubt was put into my mind as to 
whether I could really belong to this element.” 

Rosa’s conservative views “began to build partially out of resentment 
against my (college) teachers because I felt they were pushing so much 
stuff down my throat—I got it in every class. There wasn’t one teacher 
I could find that had views any different.” 

Dorsey recalled all the “liberal indoctrination” he received during his 
pt i at college. “I was shocked, I think, to hear some of the things 

ear, 


In each of these cases the individual’s relevant personal environ- 
ment had taken on a new and sinister quality, one which seemed to 
threaten or challenge some essential and valued component of the 
self. The crystallization of this challenge into political terms, while 
sometimes partially fortuitous, was strengthened by the availability of 
waits stereotype capable of absorbing a complex variety of negative 
attributes. 


As Wayne, a sudden convert to political activism, saw them, “rabid 
liberals” were “characters (who) seemed to be against any idea of God, 
against any sort of traditional value. They seem to reject any of the 
traditional concepts of America . . . . Whenever you bring up any tradi- 
tion, or sort of accepted way of life, like, you know, patriotism, raising 
a flag, going to church or anything like that, they seem to reject it 
completely, I often have the impression that they just lead kind of a 
bare life, that they all seem to be looking for something that isn’t there. 
(While) the members of YAF as far as I can see just seem to be a bunch 
of, you know, ordinary college students, Very nice kids and nothing 
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unusual about any of them, nothing to mark them out from the rest of 
the crowd, like a beard. They just seem to be normal American kids.” 


For many, the transition from one setting to another itself pro- 
duced a sense of loss of some stabilizing anchorage preserving an 
old equilibrium; environs that had been familiar and safe were now 
unfamiliar and unsafe. Often the move took place through physical 
and cultural space, though even the simple change of status to that 
of college maeh can have a dramatic, even licentious impact: 


Manning's parents “were pretty strict with me and didn’t give me much 
freedom... . As a senior in high school I was told what my curfew 
was, while other kids could stay out all night.” But immediately upon 
entering college, his situation changed radically. “They're really funny 
in that respect. They seemed to have chosen an age (after which) just 
like that I’m free. As soon as I went to college—no transition at all, 
just the space of a month—in that space in their eyes I grew from a 
child into an adult.” 


With the disappearance of externally imposed social controls, 
many of these young men seemed to perceive themselves as threatened 
with becoming something very different from what they were or sub- 
consciously falt they ought to be, a loss of an “essential wholeness 
that precipitated a totalistie restructuring. The conversion, whi 
began with the perceptual accentuation of malevolent elements in the 
environment, was then characteristically brought rapidly to a final 
and definitive conclusion. 

In some cases latent identity components were available to ac- 
complish the redefining process. 

Thus Herron, for example, was able to “activate (my) established views” 

on politics aed EE with the resulting conclusions TE a 

“correspondence between what I found out on my own and my familys 

views. 

‘And Barton was able to agree with the previously rejected views of his 


parents that the idea of “community” demanded “some exclusion,” 


For others the conversion involved a short period of intensive 


self-indoctrination (rarely mediated by any close int ersonal con- 
tacts) from vei the Yadividual emerged with a ‘calf identifiable 


and settled sense of identity. 


Rosa, for whom “the views were always hen a me,” nevertheless 
“sought elsewhere for the sake of finding another view 
his PREET i I found it in ro pepe Se q eea pa REA 
thought t book and still do, use it cov 

ase af basic ance gut issues in the great battle of ideologies in the 
twentieth century. I read it and reread it and reread it and reread it. 
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It was a real bible to me . . . . Just about everything that Goldwater 
put forth in that book I would firmly agree with.” 


The conversion often took place with dramatic speed and results: 


Finestock, an upper-middle class Jew, had flunked out of college after 
two years and had spent a year working. At the time “I had no interest 
in anything, including politics. .. . In the meantime, this may sound 
silly, I got ahold of Conscience of a Conservative and it just seemed to 
appeal to me . . . everything that Goldwater said seemed to have fitted 
in. So after I read this book I started reading Edmund Burke, Locke, 
and then I realized I should go back to school . . . . I never knew 
(before) what to call myself.” 

In Dorsey's freshman year YAF was founded. “I looked it over at the 
time and decided I wasn’t conservative enough, I would not join 
it. . . . After reading several issues (of National Review) over a period 
of time, over the months, my views shifted and so by Spring and into 
the Summer at the end of my freshman year I'd become quite solidly 
a conservative. And during the Summer I read a lot of political things, 
as much as I could . . . . When I came back . . . I joined the Young 
Americans for Freedom.” 

Rango, after viewing the film “Operation Abolition,” immediately con- 
tacted a member of the John Birch Society, started reading its literature 
and “realized I couldn’t remain the way I was.” After a summer of 
teading, it became “a very clear thing that if students, especially 
(Catholic) students don’t begin working with the same zeal as the 


Communists, there’s not going to be any Western civilization left as far 
as I can see.” 


The thrust of these conversions was generally to settle issues by 
settling on a newly found cloak of identity, to push away any linger- 
ing or uncomfortable uncertainty by achieving what might be called 
identity foreclosure.” In attempting to reconstruct the state of mind 
that prevailed at the time of these late adolescent conversions, it 
seems as if the most clearly felt need was to restore (or construct) as 
rapidly as possible a feeling of clarity and certainty about the self 
and its position in the new social environment. As Finestock put it, 
I never knew what to call myself.” Now they knew, and for most, 
knowing was in itself sufficient. The conservative system was seized 
a totally—the response was not to this or that substantive feature 
of it; nor, as in the case of other types of conversions, was it a response 
to real or imaginative heroic and exciting individuals, Rather, the 
conversion seemed directed toward two immediate ends, to disconfirm 
what one was not (or should not be), i.e., the amoral, deviant liberal, 
and to confirm a desirable image of the self. In the pursuit of these 
ends, conservatism was taken up macroscopically, its inner content 

often less relevant than its outward appearance. 
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Background of the Conservative 
Conversions 


While the background of these converts varied widely, some 
common elements are discernible which make the intensity and func- 
tion of the reaction more comprehensible. The general pattern was 
composed of two elements, a common configuration in regard to family 
structure and familial experience and certain shared elements of char- 
acter structure that shaped the converts’ reaction to their personal 
backgrounds. 

In examining the familial ia Remy of the totalistic converts, 
one is immediately impressed with the striking degree to which 
American families retain a capacity to generate intensive achievement 
and characterological demands on their children. In virtually all cases, 
the early experience of these young men was dominated by a parent 
(sometimes both parents) with extremely well delineated and am- 
bitious expectations of their children, with the heaviest burden falling 
on our subjects who were, with but one exception, the eldest or only 
sons in their families. 


Herron’s father, a highly successful independent lawyer, early and ar- 
dently began to infuse his young son with the spirit of his “adherence 
to strict moral standards,” keeping him isolated from his contemporaries 
in the process of inculcating high standards of achievement, character 
and excellence. 


Rosa’s immigrant parents managed, within a remarkably short time to 
attain complete economic and stylistic mobility into middle-class stand- 
ards, Through hard work and “frugality,” his father’s butcher shop pro- 
vided his family with a lovely home in an upper-middle class suburban 
community. The parents joined and were active in a variety of com- 
munity social organizations and transferred their political allegiance 


from support of Roosevelt to “ardent” Republicans and “Truman-haters.” 
Finestock’s immigrant father received a primary school education here 
and then in true Horatio Alger fashion, rose out of this background to 
put together a fabulously successful business. He intended that his son 
would actualize his success, starting him off on this path by sending 
him to a predominantly Protestant, highly ranked prep school. 

Dorsey's childhood was dominated by the orthodox religiousity and stern 
morality of a father with a highly prestigeful/low income occupation. 
The father sought to perpetuate the symbolic perquisites of his status 
through the elite schooling of his son. a ie 
Manning first felt the weight of his parents’ expectations while in the 
first one “when my Re told my mother that I might be et Ha 
My mother said she wasn’t going to have anything like that, so . m 
my father sat down to teach me to read . . . » My father was TAN ir 
slug me (and) after the first few months of screaming ‘I can 
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I had it impressed on me that I could.” His parents “pushed me pretty 
hard in school . . . . Mother was always pretty proud of how far back 
college degrees go in her family. They had been the upper-crusts—not 
in money or being aristocrats—but in knowledge and virtue and educa- 
tion back for I don’t know how many generations . . . . She was quite 
concerned that I not let down the family line . . . . I think my mother 
had the attitude that if you're going to be a scholar you have to sit in 
the garret and read. She told me, ‘forget all those frivolous things, they'll 
come after you get your education,’ ” 


Against enormous pressure to measure up to parental demands 
and expectations, the converts, each in his own way but always 
covertly and at times involuntarily, found themselves veering away 
from the parental blueprint. Unsuccessful at completely conforming 
to these expectations and unwilling to openly defy them, the converts 
arrived at the point of conversion bearing, to varying degrees, the 
weight of aoecamlndgad intergenerational conflict. 


For Herron, dissonance was introduced early. Chafing under the isolation 
and low impulse gratification of his father’s tutelage, he began to channel 
his energies into activities only marginally related to the development of 
intellect or character, Faced with a choice between going to a private 
preparatory school (his father’s preference) or continuing in the local 
school where his newly developing interests could be furthered, he chose 
the latter and by implication thereby began to repudiate the social role 
his father had selected for him. 

His activities in high school were sufficiently “aristocratic,” how- 
ever, to preserve the trappings of his social position, and he had intended 
to continue this temporizing rebellion through his selection of a “play- 
boy's” college, Throughout his adolescence he managed to balance off 
his resentment against his father by avoiding overt disobedience, always 
by Pare the form but not the substance of his father’s preach- 
ments, 

The rebellion collapsed, however, before he got to college. Because 
of complicated external circumstances, he found it necessary to enlist in 
the Navy for a standard tour of duty and without a commission, He thus 
suddenly found himself, lacking rank, college education and reputation, 
without any social prestige. It was precisely at this point that he became 
interested in politics and “discovered” the “correspondence” between 
his views and those of his father, The implicit personological shift implied 
was further realized in the changing of his earlier college plans and his 
choice instead of an intellectually elite college. 


The central themes of Herron’s story are found over and over 
again in the life situation of other converts. Sometimes the conflict 
between the parental plan and the youthful inclinations was introduced 
less voluntarily. 


Rosa and Finestock were both eager participants in their parents’ climb 
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to the top of the middle, Finestock, for instance, enjoyed his Protestant 
prep school tremendously, strongly disagreeing with other Jewish students 
there who were disturbed by latent and overt anti-semitism. But both 
young men collapsed in their attempt to actualize their parents’ plans. 
Finestock’s father had “pulled strings” to get him into a first-rate college, 
but after two unhappy years there he flunked out. Rosa’s parents also 
stressed education as the means by which their son would continue their 
own upward mobility. However, by the end of his high school years, 
Rosa’s lack of academic accomplishment was apparent and while other 
students from his fine suburban high school were going to the better 
schools throughout the nation, Rosa had to settle for the school of 
general studies in a second rate urban institution. It was in the im- 
mediate context of the manifestation of their academic failures that both 
young men discovered and enthusiastically embraced conservative 
activism. 


Dorsey's experience further illuminates the relation of the con- 
version to the parental relationship. 


In his five year stay at prep school, he felt stultified by the “monastic” 
setting, unable to get along with the “New England preppie types” and 
was consistently unhappy. He began to crack the mold when, after a 
particularly unpleasant summer experience, he retumed to his last year 
of school and decided against following in the footsteps of his father’s 
career. This decision was not made without unarticulated misgivings. 
“It was no great revolution against (it) or anything like that. You might 
say that that now is my second choice. 

Nevertheless, the decision presaged a more generalized feeling of 
emancipation experienced by Dorsey when he entered college. Capital- 
izing on the heady sense of freedom he now felt, he threw himself into 
college power politics. Operating under the lingering realization that 
his politicking displeased his parents, Dorsey’s conversion, by implicitly 
corresponding with certain parentally induced themes (religiosity and 
status aspiration) served at least in part to mitigate the appearance of 
disobedience. 


As these cases illustrate, the turn to conservatism often played a 
crucial role in resolving the dissonance between the child and his 
parents, The pattern o: such crisis resolutions differed from case to 
case, but generally resembled one of “obedient rebellion,” a repudia- 
tion of repudiation that either served to disguise ay overt ine 
tional rebellion or transform it. This configuration of two seeming] S- 
cordant tendencies, obedience and rebellion, is more intricate than it 
may at first appear. For one thing we cannot assume that the arpa 
nance introduced into the parent-child relationship was accidental or 
unintentional in the broadest sense of that word which includes d 
conscious intentions. Psychodynamically, there was within iga ve : 
jects a rebellious or hostile tendency, one that led adequate a 
young men like Rosa or Finestock to function poorly acad y. 
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Clinically we know that such abrasive encounters do not in any real 
sense dissolve, but we also know that there is usually no simplified 
one-for-one displacement of conflicts from one level to another. 

In the simplest sense the conversion betokened a fairly straight- 
forward displacement wherein obedience to parents was enhanced 
through rebellion against potentially disobedient youthful inclinations 
projected out into the peer or nonparental social environment. Rosa’s 
conversion of his college faculty into a “negative reference group” is 
a clear example of the political conversion’s use as a defensive mecha- 
nism to accomplish the ends of continued parental obedience (while 
still keeping the rebellious inclinations alive). 

Manning provides a somewhat convoluted example of the same processes. 
Though overtly critical of both his parents, his resentment is strongest 
against his mother. Since entering college he has, while remaining 
verbally critical, moved much closer to his father, taking an interest in 
and participating with his father in the latter's active hobbies. His con- 
servatism, which he traces to parental and particularly paternal influences, 
would seem at least in part to be serving the same ends as the other 
behavior, i.e., moving himself back into his father’s good graces. 

At the same time it allowed him to bring out a long suppressed 
expressive-activist mode while continuing to feel obedient. That the latter 
need was still operative and important was revealed at one point in the 
interview when, in a plaintive aside as he was criticizing his mother, 
he said, “I'm not going to let down the family tradition.” 


___ The desire to appear as the dutiful son is extremely pronounced 
in many of the young conservatives. More than half of the college-age 
converts with siblings (and two of the more deeply involved non- 
converting conservative activists) appeared in this role in their 
families. Some of the ne in question actively defied their parents, 
adopting religious, political or career lines that directly conflicted 
with parental wishes. Other siblings were chronic failures or playboy, 
disobedient types. In every instance where there was sharp contrast 
or complementarity between siblings, the totalistic convert emerged 
as the “good boy.” 

Disobedient inclinations are often most effectively disguised (from 
both the actor and his targets) by over-obedience. Sometimes this is 
carried out by a kind of hair-splitting in which any repudiational 
implication that becoming a conservative activist might imply (as, 
for example, when the individual appears to be becoming more com- 
pletely assimilated than his parents) is maneuvered by the individual, 
sometimes genuinely and sometimes through rationalization, so as to 
have it appear as a highly sanctioned extension of parental precepts. 
Thus Rango assuaged any ill effects of his “being more accepted in 
the community” than his first-generation parents by an espousal of a 
narrow and rigid orthodox Catholicism that exceeded the religiosity 
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of his parents (who did not want him to to a parochial hi 
school). By over-obeying on one end, he oe tans freed to = 
away from his parents on another. 

On another level, the obedience and rebellion are fused to an 
even greater degree. The adoption of a “conservative” political position 


values of his parents, even to the degree represented by Dorsey and 
others where the conservatism is almost a caricature of the parents 


status-seeking propensities, that the zoni person is able to use the 
political identity as a wrap within w ch he is able to carry on some 
marginal hell-raising that otherwise ar have been subject to dis- 
approbation. The result has the flavor of Herron’s adolescent obedience 
to the form but not the substance of his father’s preachments. It seems 
to be true that whenever the political behavior of the young conserva- 
tives displays cantankerous tendencies, it is firmly shored up by a high 
degree of parent-child ig dered in the realm of values, - 
or ironically, with a feeling that parents had not been strict enough, 
one of the few “complaints” raised by the conservatives against their 
parents’ way of bringing them up. 


The Choice of Convervatism 


The choice of any particular ideological system and social be- 
havioral orientation emerges out of extremely complex and multiple 
causes. Given the relatively severe late adolescent crises of the present 

oup, their choice of conservative activism as (part of) a way out of 
e storm can only receive a series of partial explanations, any one of 
which (and even all of which taken together) can only make the 
choice plausible and perhaps probable, but certainly not necessary. 

We start with the observed fact that the new conservative pro- 
gram satisfied the needs and was in harmony with the personal charac- 
teristics of this group of late-adolescent converts. Drawing on the 
interviews with them and on “outside” a priori interpretations of that 
program, we can present an admittedly circular and post-dictive 
analysis of the bases of the “connections” between Same and pate A 
It is our feeling, however, that, in contrast with other conversions, the 
obedient rebellions had a more necessary connection to the essence 
of conservatism, i.e., that they are, to a large degree, natural” con- 
servatives for whom no other ideological orientation could nearly so 
well have served. 

The most striking of what we will call the appeals of the con- 
servative package (its “demand” character, those characteristics of 
conservatism that made it attractive) is its high symbolic prestige 
value. Conservatives today present their position as the “true Ameri- 
can” one, as the incarnation of genuine, traditional American values. 
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Further, all segments of the American community generally identify 
conservatism with the well-born and highly placed in our society. 

In coping with the self-definitional difficulties that for one reason 
or another were of particular concern to them, the obedient rebels’ 
readjustments were invariably directed either toward the American 
“core” or to status slots consensually defined attractive because of 
their “highness” in the social structure. In other words, the direction 
of these converts is inward and upward and involves a total accept- 
ance of the American mainstream’s evaluation of “the good.” 

Thus: 

Herron’s conversion served to recapture in his own mind and probably 

in the image of the self projected to his colleagues, his prestigeful 

status, which had disappeared from view when he entered the Navy 

sige ey benefit of any of the ascriptive symbols of his former station 

in life. 

Rosa’s conversion served directly and indirectly to maintain the up- 

wardly mobile and assimilationist movement so aggressively begun by 

his parents, 

Finestock’s conversion corresponded with his previous experience at a 

predominantly Protestant prep school where he, in contrast to most of 

his Jewish classmates, felt and wanted acceptance. 


Rango’s conversion served similarly “inwardly mobile” aims, but in a 
more complex way, by enabling him to over-lay his hard-core orthodox 
Catholicism with a virulent nationalism and permitting the adoption of 
an economic philosophy amenable to the “third generation,” one that 
contrasts with “the appeal of money and paternalism to immigrant 
groups” and “goes with being accepted in the community.” 

Barton’s conversion returned him to the cultural zeitgeist of his small, 
mid-western hometown, where there existed a real “sense of community” 
thanks to its having “very few poor, foreign or non-white people.” 
Nile’s conversion allowed him, to use his own words, to be one of those 


“conservatives who come from lower income back ds and identif: 
with the ‘higher orders,’” pana 


Hudson’s conversion allowed him to fully identify with the proud and 
prestigeful family tradition of his mother’s side, as embodied in the 
person of his still living grandfather, a college-educated and highly 
successful businessman who is also an extreme and active conservative. 
This identity element contrasted sharply with that provided by his step- 
father, a poorly educated proletarian. 


‘ Behind these status seeking propensities lies, of course, the obe- 
dient rebels’ psychological acceptance of their parents’ values and 
frames of reference as their own. This obedience characteristic sug- 
gests another of the sociopsychological bases of attraction to the new 
conservatism. Through its espousal of deference to legitimate author- 
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ity and the sanctity of traditional , the new conservatism 
presents a stimulus totally congruent with deep-rooted sychological 
inclinations of its adherents. Above and beyond the ideo pa agree- 
ment involved, it is able to justify, in an otherwise youthfully attractive 
package, a parental obedience streak that is somewhat out of place in 
our contemporary peer-oriented culture. The trait of obedience is 
probably strongly present in large “pockets” of our society; the New 
Conservatism would seem to be eminently po of offering a 
service for those in whom the trait is especially deeply ingrained and 
for those in whom the trait is strong while simultaneously being a 
subject of intra-psychic conflict (the converts being the latter). 

The most striking difference that emerged from the administration 
of personality scales to a group of ten liberals along with the con- 
servatives was that between the oo scores on an Authoritarian 
Conformity scale. This scale was designed to assess an orientation to 
the demands of the social environment as revealed in the mode of 
conformity (authoritarian v. non-authoritarian) adopted by the in- 
dividual. In contrast to the significant difference between the grow 
on this dimension, a short scale designed by Allport (2) to indirec 
tap prejudice (through the scale items, perception of “the world as 
a jungle”), along with two of the original F scale items (1) failed 
completely to differentiate the groups. These data tend to support our 
feeling derived from the interviews: 


that conventionality is and ethnocentrism is not a salient distinguishing 
characteristic of the young conservatives; 

that the political judgments and perceptions of the young conservatives 
are based on social identification factors but not ethnic prejudice; 

that the young conservatives’ view of social desirability is essentially 
open, i.e., that anyone can be a member of the club of good Americans 
if they are willing to accept the membership requirements; and 

that the impelling thrust involved here is the individuals’ own sense of 
marginality or confusion about “belonging,” not necessarily the need to 
exclude others. 


As a concomitant of their parental deference tendencies, the re 
conservatives often find themselves out of step with the presti 

persons and values on their campuses. (This varies widely from a 
to school but is somewhat true throughout, as is implicitly conced: i 
in the conservative contention that à 
everywhere in control.) Here perhaps is the most singularly new 
contribution of the new conservatism, its presentation of an intellec- 
tual apparatus with which young collegiates may identify without 
finding it necessary to change what they feel they instinctively” are. 
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The el (epitomized by Ivy-League educated and scholarly- 
sounding William Buckley) and wide ranging publications of 
movement (particularly Buckley's National Review) have provided a 
means by and through which the young conservatives can come out 
in the open on the campus and, more significantly, the embrace of 
the conservative ideology can come out in the open from within the 
individual. 

There is, of course, a wide range in the degree to which the 
intellectual rationale is taken seriously. At one extreme was Manning, 
a voracious reader in general and currently deeply involved in con- 
servative writings. At the other is a remark overheard by t:e author 
as he left a icularly obscure and convoluted “academic” speech 
by Buckley: “I didn’t understand a word he said, but I'm glad he’s 
on our side.” Between these extremes, and most characteristic of the 
preponderance of young conservatives (especially of the participants 
on Eastern campuses), was a low-level attempt to keep this identity 
element (“young intellectual”) accessible, yet secondary. 

Another element of appeal in the conservative program brought 
out by the obedient rebellion conversions is the program’s ideological 
emphasis on risk-taking and romanticization of achievement-oriented 
behavior. These young men, though accepting these traditional values 
as right and proper, are for the most part unwilling or unable to act 
on them in shaping their own futures, In contrast, their career-plans 
emerge out of and are eminently compatible with the low-risk, high- 
security atmosphere that actually prevails for contemporary American 
college educated youths. This “split” was visible in the frequent refer- 
ences made by the young conservatives to the nobility of risk-taking 
and profit-seeking behavior, which references were accompanied by 
personal disclaimers of materialism, 

Seen in this light, the conservative program becomes a convenient 
arena for acting on” these values in a aad sense, for example, 
substituting national risk-taking behavior for unacceptable personal 
risk-taking. On occasion the entrepreneurial dream edged close to the 
young conservatives’ aspirations in the attenuated form of a political 
career, But even here, heroic individual accomplishment and ambition 
were hedged behind the safety of a successful law practice. Security 
and solvency came first, 

The conservative program, by its intellectual simplici , by its 
closed and deductive format, by its pessimistic outlook a prce ral per- 
fectibility and by its self-consciously hard-line posture was also able 
to provide comforting assurance for the many among the late adoles- 
cent converts whose self-esteem had been transitorily disturbed, those 
for whom “identity foreclosure” rather than genuine personal change 
was the way out of a developmental crisis. The precious and difficult 


a a _ es a 


balancing of tentative possibilities youth's optional psycho- 
social orn, «Beery in acheving gio cage o 
the self, requires a characterological capacity to anxiety and 
ambiguity. 

By providing a way out of this period, the new conservatism 
reveals another of its functions. In a subtle way it legitimates and 
hardens a sense of resignation; and, by allowin S m rae 
of youth to find other outlets, albeit more oes ” ones, it 
institutionalizes a compromising attitude toward human possibility 
that is congruent with the experience of some young people, 

The opposite of tolerating anxiety was found to be the second 
conservative personality trait that emerged as significantly different 
from the mally group of left-wingers also given the scales. 
The conservative group was heavily oriented to the “ego control” end 
of an Ego Control v. Manifest Anxiety scale. Since the theoretical 
assumption underlying the scales was that the “amount” of anxiety 
was not differentially istributed according to outcome on this nuclear 
issue; and since the conservatives were found to be — 
higher on the Repression scale (the third and last statistically signifi- 
cant difference between the groups); and, finally, since, as we 
seen, the young conservatives were involved in their fair share of 
anxiety-producing (and revealing) situations, it would seem probable 
that the exercising of a tight control over personal anxiety is both a 
very strong psychodynamic tendency of the group and one that would 
reveal itself in social behavior. 

When we pause to examine the nature of the contemporary 
political world waiting to be apperceived by politically conscious 
young men, the young conservatives’ pattern even more 
comprehensible. Consider the bombardment of negative stimuli that 
nowadays confronts our well-advantaged youth: Americans are, to 
most of the world, the fattest, most affluent, self-indulgent people; 
Americans are the perpetrators of that most heinous of crimes, atomic 
aggression; white Americans are the systematic exploiters of their 
black brothers; that most prized American value, making money by 
making things work, is now regarded with disdain. 

Consider these messages and the fact that every socially aware 
young person is exposed unceasingly to them. Some 9 ihe 
means must be found of coping with these in the course of the young 
person’s development of an ideology. Our young conservatives, be- 
cause of their own peculiar inner-dynamics and character structures, 
could do naught but repudiate these collective assaults on their 
persons. 

In doing so, they consciously become “hard” (the oft-repeated, 
“I go along with the hard line foreign policy”) and pessimistically 


a 
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“realistic” (frequently addressing themselves against the liberals’ so- 
called utopianism and naive optimism), and wind up justifying hard- 
ness as a valued element of the self—for some at least, this self-denying 
twist is the only recourse. (We would hazard a guess that young men 
on the left today have, to a great degree, coped with the “negative 
stimuli” in a quite different manner, by internalizing it and carrying 
the guilt within.) 

Looked at another way, the need to defend against anxiety in- 
volves a need to maintain a high level of self-esteem. Taken together 
with the heavy emphasis on definitions of the self compatible with 
those formed in childhood, this would result in a tendency toward 
preserving a rather narrow concept of the self and of what other 
social symbols are made a part of the self-system. In this respect the 
conservative program’s ideological een of self-interest as a 
basis for political evaluations and judgments (as in its espousal of 
national self-interest over concern for the whole of mankind and of 
the need to maintain [middle-class, white] “individual” freedoms and 
traditions over the need [of lower class and non-white groups] to 
achieve equality of access and opportunity) is a powerful buttress 
to the personal inclinations of the program’s adherents. 

Observers have often puzzled over the seeming anachronism of 
the prejudiced person who is at the same time unqualifiedly warm 
and friendly to those who come within his orbit, the phenomenon of 
white “southern hospitality” epitomizing this situation. Though our 
young conservatives are, for the most part, not consciously prejudiced 
(some are actively anti-prejudicial), the mechanisms by which they 
arrive at their moderately xenophobic positions probably enters into 
the non-expressisve component involved in all prejudice. 

Our material would magt, first, that the young conservatives 
are not lower in “empathy” non-conservatives (though this prop- 
osition was not tested directly, the virtually identical scores of bo 
groups on the emotionality and aggressivity scales point in this direc- 
tion, as does also the general openness and cordiality that we en- 
countered in the interviews), second, that they are no more hostile, 
or, indeed, power-oriented in their social perceptions (although some 
individual scale items give some support to the last possibility ), but 
that their chief contrast with equivalently middle-class left-wing 
thinkers is their more parochial, narrower, self-oriented frames of 
reference in determining what and with whom they will identify. 

_ Of course, most young conservatives sincerely do not see their 
political positions as motivated by self-interest (many counterposed 
their concern for “what was good for the nation,” against “materialis- 
tic liberal groups who were concerned only with their own good). 
That the “national” interest happens to coincide, sometimes indirectly, 
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with their own middle-class positions was lost to many of them. What 
is true, of course, is that political ideologies conform to an in- 
dividual’s self-interest; what varies is how the self is defined, and the 
young conservatives’ definition of self proceeds from the various 
psychological and social traits and forces that we have been dis- 
cussing. 

We have left to the end the new conservatism’s function as a 
vehicle for the displacement of otherwise rae Hiner hostility. This 
demand quality is really in evidence in all po itical programs, partic- 
ularly those with an extreme and totalistic ideology. As we have seen, 
this “function” of the ideology appears to be neither more nor less 
important for the right wing than for the left wing systems, and of 
varying significance to different individuals within either group. There 
is, however, some evidence (from the personality scales and from the 
interview impressions) that the “need” to express aggression as a 
general trait or the need to displace any internal aggressive impulses 
onto socially preie objects is more characteristic of the right wing 
converts than of the group of conservatives whose political orientation 
has evolved toward the center. (This centrist: extremist relationship 
could hold equally well for the left.) What evidence there is to sug- 
gest this comes mainly from the observation that centrist-evolvers as 
opposed to rightist converts tend to present more ana open, 
warm vesa and seem to be more involved in “positive aftective 
and non-goal oriented relationships with peers. 


Concluding Remarks 


In the new conservative program, the late-adolescent converts 
appear to have come upon an ideology that fits exceptionally well 
with their character structures, backgrounds and developmental con- 
flicts. On the basis of the multiple points of coincidence between per- 
sonalities and personal experiences on the one hand and the substance 
and format of the ideology on the other, it would seem a certainty 
that no other modern political ideology could have been as harmoni- 
ously adopted by the late adolescent converts in our sample. However, 
any ideology that was capable of exercising a wide-spread appeal to 
young men like those we have been discussing, would have to have 
been very much in and of this world, since the obedient rebels have 
basically secular outlooks. This would pretty much rule out the possi- 
bility that religious ideologies could be as fundamentally satisfying 
as political conservatism, though there is an overlap. Purely a, 
cratic (non-ideological) ideology was, for the reasons pe et 
above, not fully adequate to carry these young men into ic a 
though, again, they do not in fact reject technocracy as a guide o 
conduct, 
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In this report attention has been limited to a particular type of 
participant in the campus conservative movement. While most typical 
of the core member in the present sample, a reminder is warranted 
about the sample's limited range. It is quite possible, even probable, 
that its limitation solely to New England peaa has led to an 
overemphasis on the importance of conventionalizing and self-re- 
stricting traits and tendencies and deemphasis on the activist,/ex- 
a side of the conservative posture. Further, in spite of the 

ighlighting of totalism in the original conversion, it should be clear 

t the young men reported on here are not of a totalitarian bent, 
that in fact they have, for the most part, a well-internalized orientation 
to democratic modes of thinking and acting. This was, to be sure, 
not true of all the young conservatives encountered in the investiga- 
tion. The extremist zealot, the rascist and the anti-democratic reac- 
tionary did turn up in the course of the inquiry, but what is most 
significant here is that these types were neither attracted to the 
underlying irit of the campus conservative movement nor were 
they parti ly welcome or influential in the conservative groups 
on their campuses. The same tendency is, however, equally true of 
the small number of truly creative and innovative young conservatives. 
By and large this as of o i conservatism, which usually is 

in a rampant individualism and a risingly high degree 
of psychological-mindedness, also was ftatvapatiotle ith the ee 
pus movement and largely unrecognized by it.” ` 

The emphasis placed on the conventionally minded obedient 
rebel corresponds with the weakness of autonomous overt political 
action demonstrated both by the most active campus groups in the 
Fe and by the participants at a national YAF convention attended 
by e author. Keynoting the style of the movement “in action” was 
$ Lary tie though frequently enthusiastic, obedience to duly consti- 
i Pine strict hierarchical social EN PEERAA and a general 
cele mae ples figures to provide both programs and direction. 
by the “rank vity was rare and active participation in any setting 

y the and file” was even rarer. One is reminded in this respect 
of the Ei E ambivalences of the movement's leading hero, Barry 
Goldwater. oldwater’s reluctance to take the initiative in the national 
conservative movement, his apparently genuine disavowals of per- 
sonal ambition, his self-defeating political strategies—all speak to a 
largely unrecognized proclivity toward posturing rather than pro- 
gram that constitutes one important aiuslity of the complex current 
conservative impulse in America. 


TF ; : eh she 
se jae : ree n, of these “minor” characters in the movement, 
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Individual Patterns in Historical Change: 
Imagery of Japanese Youth* 


Robert Jay Lifton 


Man not only lives within history; he is changed by it, and he 
causes it to change. This interplay between individual lives and 
wider historical forces is many-sided, erratic, seemin ly contradictory, 
charged as it is by capricious human emotions. Yet there are common 
patterns—shared images and styles of imagery—which men call forth 
in their efforts to deal with the threat and promise of a changing 
outer and inner world. These patterns can sometimes be seen most 
clearly in cultures outside of one’s own, and I have found them to 
be extremely vivid in present-day Japan. 

In recent work with Japanese youth! I have attempted to study 
the living experience of historical change through intensive series of 
interviews with more than fifty young men and women between the 
ages of 18 and 25. I was thus able to observe, for periods of from 
several months to two years, intellectual and emotional fluctuations 
in a group particularly sensitive to historical change. Their sensitivity 
derived first, from their age group, since as young adults they were 


at a stage of life characterized by an urge to experiment with the 


ideologies and technologies which motor historical change; second, 
from their selection, as they were mostly undergraduates at leadin 

universities in Tokyo and Kyoto, outstanding in their Gutellectial 
organizational, or creative abilities; and third, from their modern 
page ag IO recent generations of Japanese students and intellec- 
tuals have been unique in the impressive combination of eagerness, 
quick mastery, and inner resistance, with which they have embraced 


° This article has also appeared in Disorders o Communications Vol. 42 
Proceedings of the Assn. for Research in Nervous La Mental Disease, David 
McK. Rioch, ed., Baltimore Waverly Press, 1964, j 

1 This is a preliminary stateme 


conducted in Tokyo and Kyoto from 1960-1962. Th k 
Foudations Fund for Research in Psychiatry and by Bs oriai pt Re 
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outside influences, not only during the years following World War II 
but from the time of the Meiji Restoration almost one hundred years 
ago. 

I have elsewhere described in Japanese youth a sense of historical 
dislocation? accompanying the rapid social change their country has 
experienced: the feeling that traditional ideologies, styles of group 
and family life, and patterns of communication are irrelevent an 
inadequate for contemporary life, a tendency which I have also 
called a break in the sense of connection. I suggested that this break 
is only partial, and that lingering influences of the past have a way of 
making themselves felt persistently within the individual character 
structure, creating a series of psychological conflicts which in turn 
add both pain and zest to their lives. Now I wish to carry this analysis 
further by delineating three more or less specific patterns of imagery? 
characteristic for Japanese youth in their efforts to break out of their 
historical dislocation and re-establish a sense of connection with 
viable ideas and human groups. This imagery includes sa 
charged convictions about one’s relationship to his world (ideology 
as well as a sense of personal development within the psychological 
idiom of these convictions (self-process). I shall focus upon the rela- 
tionship of this imagery to the individual’s sense of time: that is, his 
means of symbolizing past, present, and future, both in his conscious 
beliefs and in that part of his emotional life which is inaccessible to, 
and often in direct conflict with, conscious beliefs. 


Mode of Transformation 


The first of these three patterns may be called the mode of trans- 
formation, by which I mean a vision of remaking social and individual 
existence into something that is fundamentally, if not totally, new. This 
pattern is best represented by the political revolutionary; but it also 
includes diverse groups of youth and intellectuals who insist upon 
a radical political and cultural criticism of Japanese society. 

Among those I interviewed, the youth who falls into this catagory 
tends to hold complex but readily identifiable imagery concerning the 
element of time in the historical process. His quest for human better- 
ment and self-realization attaches itself strongly to a sense of the 
future. For he sees in the future man’s only hope for overcoming the 
sordid and demeaning elements of existence which he associates with 
the present and the recent past. Perhaps the most forceful expression 


2 Robert J. Lifton, “Youth and History: Individual Change in Postwar 
Japan,” Daedalus, Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
1962, 91:172-197. 

3 These patterns of imagery are, of course, by no means absolute or ex- 
clusive. They can and do overlap, and appear in various combinations. They may 
thus be regarded as “ideal types.” 
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of this transformationist image of the future can be found in the 
ideology of the student movement, particularly the “mainstream” of 
the Zengakuren (All Japan Federation of Student ‘arti oad 
Societies) a vision of “pure communism” which would transcen 
and eliminate the evils of both the “monopoly capitalism” held to 
characterize Japanese and Western society, and the “stagnant bureau- 
cratism” seen to dominate most of the Communist nations. 

A student leader vividly described these sentiments to me, refer- 
ring to the goals he and his followers were seeking to achieve by means 
of their militant behavior during the mass demonstrations of 1960 
(including the violence which took place within the Diet grounds): 


We are seeking something new through our own efforts. . . . Our 
“ideal, according to what we have learned from Marx, is that all human 
beings are equal . . . and that all are entitled to full realization of their 
capacities, Our ideal is like that of the Renaissance in which human 
beings reach the highest possible development. . . . Yet what we do does 
not simply come from an ideal, but rather is for the purpose of changing 
the present society . . . and to do this we must somehow destroy its 
foundation. This is our task now, and the society which will be created 
in the future—well, I do not think that we ourselves will be able to see 
it in its magnificance, . . . 


In this imagery, the future has a near-absolute purity. And in 
sharp contrast to this purity is the decided impurity of the present. 
The young transformationist, acutely sensitive to inauthenticity and 
corruption of any kind, finds much in the contemporary Japanese 
social scene that grates upon these sensitivities, Combinations of 
power, wealth, and easy sensuality can trigger off a strong reaction in 
a youth struggling to integrate his austere ideology, his quest for 
authenticity, and his own compelling sexual urges. And he may also, 
with the special intensity Japanese have derived from their recent 
history, deplore another impurity in the world around him—the 

eat of war—and seek out, however theoretically, a universal sym- 
bol of peace, 

The transformationist applies similar judgments of impurity to 
his own individual life, especialy to his S Ee hts own eg The 
ambivalent symbol here is that of the sarariman (salaried man)—on 
the one hand, as the Japanese version of the American Organization 
Man, the personification of im ure self-betrayal, of rote, purposeless 
subservience both to his immediate superiors and to the overall social 
and economic system; and on the other hand, by no means without 
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attraction, partly because of these very qualities, and partly because 
of the security, status and even power the sarariman may a ieve. 

The transformationist sees these impurities of the present as hav- 
ing strong roots in the “feudalism” of the past. Under attack here is 
the complex pattern of human relationships originating in ancient 
Japanese rural life, and still of great importance for contemporary 
social behavior and individual psychology. Known as pem it 
involves an intone of obligation and dependency, in w. ich, begin- 
ning with family relationships but extending into all human contacts, 
there is an unspoken understanding that one will be loved, nourished, 
or at least taken care of—if one “plays the game.” But the young 
transformationist expresses disdain for the rules of the game, for 
the endless rituals F reciprocity, and looks upon giri-ninjo as a form 
of hypocrisy and betrayal of self. 

Many have described to me highly unpleasant—even suffocating 
—sensations they experience at the vey mention of the words giri or 
ninjo. Some simply attempt to ignore these concepts, dismissing them 
as anachronistic holdovers which have no call upon them; others make 
them the focus of elaborate ideological condemnation. And this ideo- 
logical attack may extend to every perceived manifestation of giri and 
ninjd, including its appearance in relationships between parent and 
child, teacher and pupil, superior and subordinate, and political boss 
and local electorate. For transformationists, these traditional rhythms 
of obligation and dependency—and especially their often-distorted 
contemporary remnants—become rhythms of master and slave, which 
must be abolished if society and the individual are to be liberated. 
They nonetheless, as Japanese, retain these emotions to a significant 
degree with themselves, as evidenced by the complex giri-ninjo rela- 
tionships (although they may be called something else) within trans- 
formationist political and cultural a If, however, these tendencies 
are recognized, they in turn may be condemned as undesirable 
remnants of the past. For the past remains the ultimate source of evil, 
the transformationist’s ultimate negative symbol. 

Yet I gained the strong impression that these same transforma- 
tionist tel more thaí any other group among those I interviewed, 
had a profound underlying nostalgia for old cultural symbols. In their 
more relaxed moments, and in their dreams and associations—fre- 
quently coming in direct relationship to discussions of ideology—they 
would onite describe to me sentiments like these: 


There is a big stream in our village—it is really a river where you 
swim and fish for ayu (a sweetfish). . . - People in our village have a 
very strong attachment to that river, though it is not especially beautiful. 
.. I have memories of its current dashing a inst the rocks, and it gives 
me the feeling of a true river—not like those rivers we so often see 
with strongly artificial beauty. . . . In the old days the water was very 
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abundant. . . . and there was a castle of a feudal lord. . . . On the site 
of the ruins of his castle, there are two hills of similar height, and the 
river flows just between them. In the old days the river was wide and 
there was a suspension bridge over it . . . and when the water level rose 
boats would often appear. But now we can no longer see such a scene 
. .. and the water has greatly decreased. . . . 


This is a student leader, not only expressing nostalgic childhood 
memories, but also speaking symbolically of the beauty, authenticity, 
and lushness of the past, in contrast to the “dried up” world of the 

resent. And he goes on to reinforce these sentiments in his contrast 

een new ways of celebrating Christmas (a Western import which 

has become something of a pagan festival in postwar Japan) and 
old ways of celebrating the Japanese New Year: 


Of course I celebrate Christmas but I don’t necessarily find it pleas- 
ant. It is just an excuse to go out and drink sake—and during the 
Christmas season you pay 1,000 yen for the same cup of coffee that 
usually cost you 100 yen. . . . Christmas doesn’t matter much to me. . . . 
But the last night of the year, when people eat what we call toshikoshi 
soba (New Year's noodles), some of the real feelings of the old days 
come out. . . . I used to go to the shrine on that night together with my 
family, with a solemn feeling. . . , There would be a priest, and it would 
be very quiet around the shrine grounds, Then at the time of the night 
when the moon hovered above us, when the frost made the ground trans- 
parent, the priest would offer us sacred wine (omiki). I would clap my 
hands and, standing in the dark in dim candlelight, I would ring the bell 
and throw offerings. . . . Only after finishing all of this could I feel 
relieved and go to bed. . . . These mystical feelings I had during my 
childhood I no longer feel toward the New Year, but when I look at 
my mother and father I have the impression that they feel them still. . . . 


Here we get a sense of an Ultimate Past in which childhood 
memory blends with earliest and most fundamental religious ritual 
of rebirth from the Japanese cultural past. All is in perfect spiritual 
and aesthetic harmony. The strength of emotional content gives us 
the sense that this Past (both individual and cultural) predates, and 
is symbolically more powerful than, the ne atively-tinged past we 
have previously heard about. It has some of the same awesome—one 
might say “oceanic”’—feeling which transformationist youth also 
express toward the future, and my impression is that it comes from 
the same psychological stuff. That is, the transformationist youth 


5 Sigmund Freud quoted Romain Rolland as looking upon religion as “a 
feeling which he would like to call a sensation of ‘eternity? a feeling as of some- 
thing oe unbounded—as it were, ‘ ic’. . . .” (Civilization and its Dis- 
enami, i pen Edition, London: The es Press, 1961, 64-5). The feeling 

oe on coume, be limited to specifically religious experience, and its em- 
p upon the loss of time boundaries is especially relevent to us here, 


tg 
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embraces a vision of the future intimately related to, if not indeed 
a part of, his longing for a return to an imagined golden age of the 
past. Or to put it another way, the transformationist’s longing for a 
pe age of the past—a longing intensified during peri of inner 

islocation caused = rapid historical change—supplies a basic stim- 
ulus for his future-oriented utopian quest. 


Mode of Restoration 


When we turn to the second of these individual patterns in 
historical change, the mode of restoration, we encounter w! at appears 
to be the very opposite situation. The restorationist youth repeatedly 
expresses a whe urge to return to the past, to draw upon great 
ennobling symbols of the ari heritage as a source of sustenance 
for the present and of direction for the future. Falling into this 
catagory are the so-called rightist youth, including at their most ex- 
treme those willing to assassinate (and die) for their beliefs, as well 
as many others less fanatical in their actions but sharing the same 
passionate vision of restoring a past of divine brilliance. _ 

A twenty-one year old leader of a as er youth group with 
strong rightist tendencies (among the relatively few intellectual youth 
sharing this vision) told me how, during a visit he made to a sacred 
shrine area said to be the place where Japan's first Emperor assumed 
the throne in 660 B.C., “I felt the Emperor Jimmu alive inside my- 
self . . . and the blood of Japanese history running Hih my veins. 
And this same young man goes on to describe the absolute purity of 
the Japanese past, as embodied in the ostensibly unbroken line of 
Emperors following upon the heavenly origins of this founder: 

The great periods in Japanese history have always been those when 

the Emperor govemed the country himself . . . the time of Prince 

Shotoku . . . then later on with the Emperor Meiji. . . . We cannot say 

that the blood of Emperors has never been mixed with that of others . . . 

but the descent from heaven of the Imperial Family of Japan is the 

fundamental spiritual idea of our nation . . . SO that our kokutai (na- 

tional polity or essence)® must always have the Emperor at its center. 

. . . Since the nation of Japan was descended from gods we call our- 

selves the nation of truth (shinri kokka). . . . I can say that in our his- 

tory no Emperor has ever governed wrongly, or ever will in the future. 
<.. It is sometimes said that the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki [the two 
earliest, and partly-mythological, historical chronicles] do not describe 
actual history. But even if they are not historical truth, what is important 
is that they were written by Japanese. The thoughts of the writers are 
Japanese. . . . They contain the Japanese spirit... - 


© Kokutai is a mystical-ideological concept which is impossible bel wood 
precisely, but which also contains the sense of “national body” or Pe ei 
stance”-and could be translated as “national identity.” See Lifton, Youth an 
History, 179-180, and 196, reference note 6. 
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This East Asian form of fundamentalist imagery characteristic- 
ally stresses a sense of organic connection with the past. The Japa- 
nese version expressed here focuses upon a mystical racial identity so 
pervasive that individuals are perceived as being more or less fused 
with one another in the pure (unadulterated) racial essence. 


Concerning the present, the imagery of the restorationist youth 
in many ways ahaa that of the transformationist. He too sees 
impurity, corruption, and inauthenticity everywhere around him. 
But he differs in his vision of the source of these contemporary impuri- 
ties. Rather than attributing them to the past, he sees them as the 
result of evil new influences from the outside which contaminate the 
older Japanese essence. The young rightist we have already quoted, 
for instance, condemned the American Occupation for “weakening the 
Japanese nation” by destroying its family system, for causing the 
perfect harmony of giri-ninjd to break down. And he criticized the 
overall “materialism” of Western patterns of thought brought to bear 
upon Japan during its recent history, including the stress upon 
equality, socialism, self-realization, and scientific analysis. Indeed, 
he felt that he himself had been contaminated by these ideas, that 
his persistent tendency to raise questions about historical and archeo- 
logical evidence for the existence and early Japanese Emperors was an 
unfortunate legacy of his own postwar exposure to Western ways 
of thinking, and that literal scientific findings in these matters were 
of much less importance than truths derived from the Japanese 
emphasis upon intuition and spirit. For him, as for Asian restoration- 


ists in general, it was less a matter of science versus faith than of 
science versus feeling. 


The young Japanese restorationist’s view of the future is com- 
pounded of anxiety and a strange form of utopianism. His anxiety 
is related to the general forces of change he sees around him, and 
aggravated by his inner awareness that these “impurities’—molded 


as they are to the whole apparatus of contemporary society—are 
becoming increasingl ineradicable. He iadsently tacks u cg Re 
pk aso groups (radical youth and intellectuals) as threatening 
em a ents of evil, and vents his anxious hostility upon them. But 
a A oriee he derives his vision of the future of Japan—and 
AR s fon AS Sc the words and prophecies of the 
rightist past, as again expressed by the same young 


In the Kojiki there is a prophecy of a time of purification (miso 
piel St the filth from al ok R This is the tbe we are K ARI 
p a sruggle, of pain before the birth of something new—just like 
i nity mother before delivering her child. . . . We have to undergo 

pain, which is the coming of the third world war. . » . Then 


after that, there can be a world state, having the whole world as one 
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family with the Emperor of Japan at its center. . . . Just as Christ claimed 
to be the King of Kings, we think of the Emperor as the King of Kings. 
_ . . Of course we must try to avoid World War III . . . and to defend 
Japan’s kokutai is to contribute to world peace, because the defense of 
our kokutai means the love of mankind, . . . But if World War II comes, 
Japan’s Imperial House will in some way survive . . . by some power of 
God . . . just as the Imperial House survived after the last war, although 
Japan was defeated and many royal families in other countries were 
‘abolished . . . because truth and righteousness endure always. . . . This 
is the meaning of our Movement for the enlightenment of mankind, for 
we believe that world peace can only come when the Emperor is in the 
center of the world... . 


Yet even in the expression of these extreme sentiments, or perhaps 
particularly in such expression, the restorationist’s attitude toward 
new historical elements is by no means as simple as it might appear. 
One finds that underneath his Laan any toward “new” Western 
poepie of social equality, selfhood, and science lies considerable 
ascination and even attraction. We have seen our youn rightist make 
use of Christian analogies to his ideological claims and concern him- 
self with the problem of scientific versus mythological historical claims. 
More significant was his tendency, during discussions with me, to 
bring up frequently the names of Marx, Einstein, and Freud. Marx 
he mostly condemned, but he expressed a certain amount of agree- 
ment with Marxian economics, and he and his rightist teachers spoke 
of their anticipated world federation as a form of “Emperor-system 
socialism.” Einstein he approvingly quoted as having favored a world 
federation (this much was true) with the Japanese Emperor at its 
center (this was a good deal less true, and apparently stemmed from 
a false quotation circulated among rightists). And Freud he sought 
to embrace as a “scientific investigator of the human spirit.” He in fact 
organized a “Spiritual Science Study Group” for the pare of 
strengthening the students’ spiritual lives and opposing ngakuren 
(that is, transformationist) influence; the Group was to take up the 
writings of Freud as its first topic of study, but as it tumed out (much 
to my disappointment) these were postponed in favor of a reconsid- 
eration of Japan’s kokutai. TN 

The point here is that, however the restorationist seeks refuge in 
his mystical sense of connection with an undifferentiated past, he at 
the same time feels himself confronted by the powerful Western cul- 
tural and technological tradition which asserts itself so forcefully 
throughout the world. This tradition is symbolized for him by the 
frightening and alluring image of Science, which he perceives to be 
the West’s most fundamental cultural intrusion—on the one hand a 
formidable threat to the whole structure of his thought and identity, 
on the other a beckoning source of unlimited power. 

The restorationist A ee calls forth his imagery of the past as a 
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means of not only combating threatening new influences, but also of 
coming to terms with these influences—and, however tortuously and 
ambivalently, of absorbing them and being changed by them. I believe 
that Japanese history bears out this interpretation. At times of histori- 
cal dislocation due to strong cultural influences from the outside, there 
has been a powerfully recurrent theme of restoration of old Imperial 

ower and virtue, and this restoration has itself been a means of 

ringing about revolutionary changes in both Japan’s national ex- 
perience and the inner lives of individual Japanese: notably during the 
period of the Meiji Restoration of 1868,’ but also at the time of the 
introduction of Buddhism and Chinese learning in the seventh century. 
Restorationism (like transformationism) always carries within it the 
seeds of totalism—of an all-or-none psychological plunge into a 
psuedo-religious ideology.® Restorationist movements can, and at var- 
ious junctures of Japanese history have, become belligerently fanatical 
—most recently in Japan’s prewar and wartime militarism, and in 
certain postwar demands for a “Showa Restoration” (meaning the 
reassertion of the Imperial mystique through the person of the present 
Showa Emperor) much like that expressed by the young rightist 
we have quoted. But beyond these extreme examples, restorationism 
must be seen as a general psychological tendency inherent in the his- 
torical process. For it is his ambivalent attraction to the symbols of 
historical change which drives the restorationist back into the past, 
and this very backward plunge facilitates his partial absorption of 
these new elements by enabling him to meet them on what is, so to 


a Et Ag psychological ground. He too ends up promoting his- 


Mode of Accommodation 


The last of these patterns, that of cultural and psychological 
accommodation, is by far the most common of the ies More than 
the other two, it has set the tone of historical change in postwar Japan, 
though at moments of crisis it has been temporarily superseded by 


ation (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Universi Press, 1961) with the 


When Ankone by ae Wee tae eee such [traditional] characteristics 


the transformation which is th i 
it hi to a lange se shed e goal of other nations in Asia today. In Japan... 


society that we must tum to comprehend its modern history.” Marius B. Jansen 
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each of them. Accommodation is a wide catagory of compromise. It 
includes muted elements of transformation and restoration, and is the 
catagory encompassing all those who do not fit in to either of these 
two modes. In relationship to the symbols of time, it tends toward an 
inner modus vivendi for badag imagery of past, present, and fu- 
ture. Rather than the zealous focus upon either past or future which 
we have so far encountered, the young Japanese accommodationist 
places greatest relative stress upon time imagery closest to his own 
life—upon the present, the immediate future, and perhaps the recent 
past. 

Like all Japanese youth, he is thrust into a social environment 
dazzling in its side-by-side diversity of cultural elements: ideological 
admixtures of Communism, socialism, liberal democracy, existential- 
ism, nihilism, and many versions of Emperor-centered traditionalism; 


highly idiosyncratic ways; recreational disciplines of baseball, sumo 


a young person finds the need to accommodate such an imposing 
variety of influences. But while the transformationist or restorationist 
can protect himself from this ponang with a structured ideological 
image through which all in turn can de ordered, the accommodationst 
must face it more or less nakedly. And his parcite equipment 
for doing so is faulty, since he has been molded by a culture laying 
heavy stress upon the achievement of inner harmony through following 
closely prescribed emotional paths within a carefully regulated group 
structure. No wonder, then, that he places great stress upon ideas of 
self-realization and personal autonomy as well as group commitment 
—precisely the things so difficult for him to achieve. 

Concerning the past, the accommodationist s oes td Jacks pis 
intensity of the transformationist’s or restorationists, ut it can be 
nonetheless painful. He does not escape a sense of historical disloca- 


tion, and the feeling that Japan’s recent past (and, to some extent, 
9 Pachinko is a uniquely Japanese creation, a postwar slot-machine game 
which is a good deal oe ‘ia a slot-machine game. It involves nage | ce 
balls in circular trajectories, so that they land, or do not land, mi i Ban 
holes. It is utterly simple and repetitious. paye in large, ee a E ian 
arlors, against a background of loud music an the constant ang re e a 
Palis it has a strange fascination—to the point of addiction—for its eno s 
numbers of devotees. It has been called everything from a on apr 4 
sion of Buddhist mysticism to a sign of Japan $ postwar moral ac 7a ee, 
more often the latter. It is, in the very least, an interesting inven n of a 


in transition. 
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distant pas as well) has been dishonored. He feels this way both be- 
cause of concrete embarrassment at Japan’s disastrous military adven- 
tures (and the Japanese emotions that went into these adventures), 
and because this sense of a dishonored past is likely to be present, 
particularly among the young, in an iaai which has been over- 
whelmed, psychologically or milita ily (or, as in Japan’s case, both) 
by outside influences and is undergoing rapid historical change. 
Similarly, his approach to the future includes a concerted effort 
to make his own way in society and at the same time maintain a sense 
of moral and psychological integrity, rather than envisage a radical 
transformation of that society or a radical restoration of the past. 


We can ah the conflicts involved in this process of psy- 
cultural accommodation by turning to an individual 

case a very brief dream, and the associations to that 
dream, of a brilliant student of American history who also happened 
orarily 

withdrawn from the karate group of his university, ostensibly Pecani 


I was studying karate with a certain teacher who is the head of one 
of the schools of karate, and is also a rightist boss, . » . I asked another 
student there, “Why does the karate spirit become associated with 


, What was it that this youngster was trying to say?”. , . . I didn’t talk 
back to him then, but retumed to my place and decided to practice more 
and become more skillful . . - So that I could defeat that master, a master 


The student's sequence of associations to the dream reveals the un- 


comfortable symbolism ented by karate, icularly by the 
rafal repres: by karate, and particularly by 


Since I quit karate, it seems that there are karate problems even 
in my dreams. . . . My real master, fortunately, is a very understanding 


about eating snakes, + + « I was surprised that this kind of book is still 
sold in the postwar period. . , , Somehow, there seems to be the tendency 
forget abeat BULUA Y fel ie around our throats is gone, we 

toe t studious people should express 
themselves about these Problems, . . . We should Taine to R E A 
Japanese culture, not just forget about it and praise only American 
culture and Americans, . . , But we should not become intoxicated in 
doing this and decide that fine things are to be found only in Japanese 
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culture, and that Japanese culture must be separated from all others. . . . 
There are people who do karate or judd or the like without considering 
these spiritual disciplines. . . . They are only interested in breaking roof 
tiles [which one does with the side of one’s hand in karate practice]. We, 
as young people, should be progressive and create our own society... . 


helplessness. . . . Hope is not easily realized in any society . .. and this 
society is unsteady. . . . But desperation should not be the way of 
youth, ... 


We may look upon this dream as the student's embarrassed con- 
frontation with undesirable elements in traditional Japanese culture, 
symbolized here by karate. He cannot yet defeat or even back 
to this “bad master,” this tainted element of his personal and historical 
past. But he dedicates himself to an effort to improve his skills—skills 
related to the various forms of cultural and psyc ological accommoda- 
tion he tells us about—so that he might eventually defeat the “bad 
master” and thus, so to speak, purify and resoue his own past. He is 
troubled, however, by a suggestion of despair, by the fear that this 
rescue by purification might not after all E possible, that he might 
not be able to reintegrate the past into his own present and future 
life experience.*® f 

Thus the psychological tasks of the cultural accommodationist 
can be overwhelmingly difficult. During Mirae of great historical 
dislocation, he may readily find that the cultural symbols around him 
communicate everything and nothing; he may encounter an unendin 
series of messages, none of which convey ace uate meaning or lea 
to the kind of imagery which would enable him to re-establish a 
meaningful sense of connection with his bolic world. His ever- 
present prospect, as we observed in the case of the young konie pm acti- 
tioner, is that of despair—despair which may take the form of ism, 
of experimental plunges into various cults of feeling and sensation; 
which may lead one to a rote, increasingly constricted joumey along 
the path of social convention; or which may drive one into the more 
extreme forms of transformationism Or Apapa GENS 

But it is also a despair from which one can awaken mu 
benefit. There is ‘pete more stimulating to individual and cultural 
creativity than this struggle for accommodation in the face of pro- 
found historical dislocation. Most young apanese resolve the struggle 
with at least a measure of success, an in the process of doing so 


10 This dream could, of course, be interpreted in other ways: One could, 
in a more conventional fashion, look upon the “bad master” as Der sagt 
parental authority; and such a symbol of parental authority can 


uated with the authori of the cultural past. I shall ursue these symbolic 
re! man in tat publications but here wish to stress Fhowever one-sidedly) 
the historical elements of the dream. 
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gradually shape new cultural forms—artistic, ideational, or institu- 
tional. For in the struggle itself, in the effort to make disparate cultural 
elements into a meaningful psychological whole, lies the accom- 
modationist’s special motor of historical change. 


Patterns of Imagery: General Principles 


What further conclusions are we to draw concerning these elusive 
individual patterns in historical change? 

First, they are wed to one another in paradox. Those who focus 
their imagery most strongly upon the symbolism of the future are, 
to a significant degree, driven toward change by their less apparent 
nostalgia for the past. Those who feel compelled to reach back into 
the past for the symbols with which to fight off historical change end 
up by using the same symbols as a means of enhancing such change. 
And those who are thrown into despair by their seeming inability to 
integrate symbols of past, Ura and future, may emerge from it 
by “rescuing” their past and creating new cultural forms, so that the 
despair itself becomes a vehicle of historical change. 

Such paradox exists because it is native to the individual psycho- 
logical equipment. And in this cursory exploration, we have been 
observing the fundamentally paradoxical operation of the individual 
emotional life in the area of historically significant ideas and imagery. 
I have approached this difficult area by stressing patterns and themes 
—concepts which unify the individual relationship to historical forces 
—since I believe this the best way to attempt to extend the insights 
of depth psychology into a wider historical frame. And if this analysis 
is to be carried further, indeed to its logical conclusion, it leads us to 
the ultimate historical experience of death itself, The varying efforts 
men make to master historical time—to integrate in immediate ex- 
perience both remote = and distant future—derive ultimately from 
the ceaseless human effort to transcend death. This effort, carried over 
from formal religion, perhaps underlies all historical change, and, in 
a sense, history itself. 

Second, these patterns of imagery are, to a su 
interchangeable; young people in particular can readi 
one to the other. Thus, one of the transformationist youth I quoted 
had made a sudden shift from a more or less restorationist position; 
and the restorationist student with the extreme Emperor-system ide- 
ology had been converted to this pattern from a near-Communist 
transformationist stance. I have, moreover, frequently encountered 
conversions from a transformationist position (and occasionally from 
a restorationist one) to a pattern of accommodation, particularly at 
the time of graduation from 


the university, when most young people 
feel srmpelied to find a way of life within the existing social Pane. 
work, 


rising degree, 
y switch from 


Y 
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These shifts in imagery—whether polar and dramatic or gradual 
and invisible—defy easy psychological evaluation. They can often 
combine the most radical change in world-view, group a liation, and 
style of psychological functioning in the one hand, with relatively 
unchanged underlying character structure on the other. I would sug- 
gest that this seeming contradiction is explained by the existence of 
an emotional substrate and a set of symbols common to all three 
patterns of imagery, which can be shaped or reshaped into any of the 
three distinctively different forms we have observed. A significant ele- 
ment in this substrate was expressed (particularly vividly by trans- 
formationists and restorationists) in what I have referred to as the 
quest for an Ultimate Past and Ultimate Future. The “ultimate” ele- 
ment sought here is that of ultimate unity—a state of existence in 
which men and ideas are so harmoniously blended that conflict and 
strife cease. The individual model for this unity is the original psycho- 
biological unity of the mother-child relations ip, prior to the child’s 
sense of differentiation into a separate individual. The cultural model 
(clearly evident in Japanese thought and in most non-Western tradi- 
tion, but also in early Western cu tural history) is the stress upon 2 
near-mystical social and racial harmony, a harmony felt to transcend 
historical time. This emotional-symbolic substrate (or at least the 
portion of it we have been discussing) tends to take on a maternal 
coloring which communicates a sense of the perpetuation of life itself, 
to the point, as already suggested, of transcending the always-threaten- 
ing fact of biological death. 

It is precisely this commonly-held and enduring emotional-sym- 
bolic substrate—so enduring that we may well look upon it as a major 
psychobiological universal underlying all historical change—that makes 
possible the dramatic shifts from one mode to another. But we must 
still account for the choice of imagery, whether in conversions or In 
the establishment of the modes themselves. Here I would stress the 
interplay of three general factors: Historical influences of the kind I 
have presented in this paper, which not only supply imagery to the 
individual but create within him, and within his culture, varying 
degrees of readiness for that imagery; institutions and organizations, 
particularly those of youth, which mediate the imagery and supply 
the group identities necessary for its expression; and variations 4 
individual-psychological background experience, which (althoug} 
neglected in this paper in favor of other emphases) significantly in- 
fluence the choice or imagery from among available alternatives, an 
the manner in which the chosen imagery is held and expressed. 

Thus, for young Japanese, transformationist ideology is a 
couraged by a combination of its general strength, particular yin the 
non-Western world, and by the existence of historical dislocation; 
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restorationism has been largely dishonored, but still holds consider- 
able underlying emotional appeal; a vision of ultimate unity ( trans- 
formationist or restorationist) is encouraged by an extraordinary 
cultural emphasis upon the undifferentiated intimacy of the mother- 
child relationship; but accommodation is demanded by an advanced 
industrial society, encouraged by economic rewards, and reinforced 
by a long-standing utilitarianism within Japanese character structure. 

No matter what the combination, historical change cannot be 
generated without making use of the individual and cultural past. 
But in this view of history as “a forward-moving recherche du temps 
perdu,” I do not speak either of “regression” or even of “repetition- 
compulsion” in the classical psychoanalytic sense (though the latter is 
closer to what I mean). I refer to the continuous process of fusion of 
symbols and reshaping of imagery, to the symbolic constellation that 
comes to exist, in restless equilibrium, within individual minds as a 
fluctuating self-process; and which may, in significant degree, become 
the shared symbols of large groups of people to the extent of domina- 
ting an entire era.!? 

Finally, a beginning knowledge of these patterns of imagery may 
shed some light on forces now evolving in various parts of the world, 
particularly in the underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia, but 
also in the industrialized West, including our own country (here too 
Japan is a particularly valuable laboratory, because it has one historical 
foot in the underdeveloped Afro-Asian world and another in the 
“developed” West). These patterns of imagery may appear more or 
less spontaneously, as in Japan (the three modes described), in France 
(the transformationism of intellectuals and the restorationism of 
colons), and the United States( the accommodationism of most seg- 
ments of the population and the restorationism of the Radical Right). 
They may be manipulated by mass media, as, for instance, in the 
Middle East (a mixture of transformationist and restorationist 
imagery). Or ne may be stimulated through an organized national 

rogram of “re-education” or “thought reform” as in Communist China 
mostly transformationist, but with restorationist flashes). In the 
latter case, and in fact in most manipulated efforts, transformationist 
and restorationist imagery are stressed, since these forms of imagery 


11 Norman O. Brown, Life Against Death, Middletown. : = 
leyan University Press, 1959, 93. While I strongly concur with Sven hho 
the par ae stresses the individual past) as a prime mover of history, I would 
emphasize the interplay of time symbols, rather ies his principle that “repression 
and the repete oinin generate historical time.” 3 

12 See Erik H. Erikson’s Young Man Luther (New York, W. W. Norton 
= hg nates tes t opa $ tion of the peas between individual psy- 
Soke e psychological struggles of a great man) and historical 
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stimulate passions most useful—perhaps indispensible—for bringing 
about social change.’* 

The dilemma presented here is that these same passionate modes 
necessary to historical change are most prone to excess, OF to totalism. 
But whatever their dangers, transformationism and restorationism, no 
less than accommodationism, are inevitable elements in the historical 
process, because they reflect fundamental individual psychological 
tendencies. The great historical problems then—from the standpoint 
of this psychological perspective—are to attenuate, or at least make 
creative use of, the despair of accommodationism, and at the same 
time moderate the despair-relieving excesses of transformationism 
and restorationism. While one can hardly aproach these problems with 
optimism, much hope lies in the constant reshaping of imagery of 
which men are apap For just as the full range of human emotional 
potential seems to be necessary for the achievement of historical 
change, so might this richness and diversity lead to new combinations 
of thought and feeling, and to new possibilities for applying historical 
change to man’s benefit rather than to his destruction. 


13 If we tum to more primitive cultures, we can see even more vividly the 
intimate interplay of the three modes in bringing about historical change—the 
combination of extremist “cargo cults” (consistin| of both transformationist and 
restorationist elements) with more or less arrest Ha (accommodationist) tech- 
niques for modernization. See Margaret Mead and Theodore Schwartz, “The Cult 
as a Condensed Social Process,” in Group Processes, Transactions of the Fifth 
Conference, edited by Bertram Schaffner, New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
1958; Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old, New York, William Morrow Co., 1956; 
and Peter Worsley, The Trumpet Shall Sound: a Study of “Cargo” Cults in 
Melanesia, London, MacGibbon and Kee, 1957. 


Pro-Social Commitment Among 
College Students 


Victor A. Gelineau and David Kantor 


Introduction 


Ever since the veterans of World War II disappeared from the 
academic scene, college students have increasingly become the subject 
of study and concern. The general tone of numerous observers has 
not been approving. Today's student is variously seen as neurotic, 
opportunistic, security-seeking, docile, apolitical and apparently lack- 
ing in strongly felt values and a firm sense of identity. A recurrent 
criticism has been that he demonstrates a lack of engagement with the 
major problems of the era. 


The literature reveals no accurate information on the number of 
students actively participating in socio-political activity in this or 
preceding generations. Such information is not available for any 
range of students either. We don’t know who participates. Variations 
in student characteristics and among institutional settings makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to generalize about “the college student” 


and this is particularly true for the student who engages in pro-social* 
action. 


j Our study has attempted to examine in some detail the charac- 
teristics of students engaged in one type of pro-social action in one 


eeni setting. The action of these students is pro-social on several 
counts: 


(1) It has been consistently directed toward the alleviation of 
mental illness, a major community problem by any criteria. 


1 We are indebted to Dr. Jacob Fishman and Dr. Fredric S 
University for the term “pro-social.” The present usage is is Ai Sabeis 
Pe as it is used here refers to any activity which has as its goal the 
changing of any social situation or institution perceived by the individual as a 
problem. The term im lies no political direction—left or tight—nor does it assume 
that the change if effected would be either beneficial or harmful, Additional 
pe acca anit be ioe at an aspect of the society larger than the Aai 
a may § ae ation over intramural problems, for example, would not 
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(2) It was originally, and has persistently remained, dedicated 
to the belief that the public mental hospital, as presently 
organized, should be changed drastically or abolished. 

(3) It retains an orientation of change. 

(4) It has resulted in the development of an alternative and 
innovating structure (3) outside the hospital for the handling 
of chronic patients. 

(5) It contains proselytizing and propagandistic? elements ded- 
icated to changing attitudes about mental illness and recruit- 
ing new members. 


Our survey of other colleges shows that student programs similar to 
the one we studied are operating in not less than seventy-five other 
academic contexts. We are not, therefore, dealing with what is es- 
sentially a local mutation. 

Our institutional setting for this pro-social action is Harvard 
University. The students under consideration are members of the 
Phillips Brooks House Association which is the central student orga- 
nization coordinating undergraduate service activities. Within the 
Association are different semi-autonomous committees, each of which 
is concerned with a particular service effort. The subjects of our study 
are members of the Mental Hospital Committee of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association. During the two years of the study (1960-1961) the 
membership of this committee, approximately 300 students, constituted 
approximately 2% of the total student body. 

Historically the Mental Hospital Committee was founded ten 
years ago by a student who perceived the mental hospital as an 
institutional structure drastically in need of change. Since that time 
more than 2,000 Harvard and Radcliffe undergraduates, and some 
students from other local colleges, have worked as volunteers in a 
large public mental hospital near the university. These volunteers 
engage in a range of services to patients. Central goals are: to bring 
to the patients on chronic wards contact with people other than 
hospital personnel, to reaffirm the patients’ essential humanity, and 
when possible to help patients achieve rehabilitation and release from 
the hospital. The pro-social action undertaken by these students is of 
a very special kind. They choose to deal with a severe, pane 
form of deviance—chronic sychosis—that is not only in itself often 
unpleasant, but is found in Foressing surroundings. For their igh a 
they get little public glory. Nevertheless, the students have been 
surprisingly successful in their aims (1, 2). The student committee 

s i in a perjorative sense, but is taken to mean 
the e gain 5 bm i situation over via there ira 
a division of opinion in the community. Thus there is propaganda pro anc con 
desegregation. 
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is a well organized, smoothly functioning, self-perpetuating body 
which not only directs the volunteers, but recruits and trains new 
members from succeeding college generations and provides for profes- 
sional supervision (6). 

Partial results of our study show that mental hospital volunteers 
do not differ in extreme ways from their counterparts at Harvard and 
Radcliffe (4). Here we discuss briefly the characteristics of student 
volunteers and the meaning of the process for different kinds of 
students. The data on which these results are based is part of a larger 
research project.® 


Methods and Materials 


Several instruments—questionnaires, scales, and some projective 
materials were administered to both volunteers and to comparison 
groups of Harvard and Radcliffe students who did not do this kind of 
volunteering. Over the two year period of the study, 645 before and 
after versions of the master questionnaire were obtained from the 
volunteer group. Comparable numbers of protocols from scales and 
projective instruments were also gathered. We also conducted inten- 
sive interviews with sub-samples of volunteers, stratified on the basis 
of sex and experience in the program, Twenty students were inter- 
viewed the first year, and twenty-eight the second. These interviews 
were conducted before, during and after the term of volunteer service. 

All of these instruments were constructed to elicit information on 
a range of dimensions—sociological background information, motiva- 
tion to volunteer, occupational plans ee preferences, knowledge of 
and attitudes toward problems of mental health, expectations of and 
reactions to the volunteer experience, value orientations and selected 
psychological characteristics. Preliminary analysis of some of the 
variables tapped by these measures allows us to develop what may be 
termed a “working profile” of the volunteer. It must be emphasized 
that this profile is tentative and based on an initial analysis of our data. 


Some Characteristics of Volunteers 
In many wa 
Radcliffe citizen insofar as any student is 


Eastern urban areas, come fr i 
settings and have a secular thee 


5 Public Health Service Research Gi 
3 P rant (OM-233) from the Communi 
Services Branch, “Study of Student Volunteers in a State Mental Hospital.” 24 
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of the volunteers have attended public schools rather than private 
and in terms of ethnicity a disproportionate number come from 
Jewish backgrounds while Catholics are underrepresented and Prot- 
estants fall closer to the expected distribution. Volunteers are less 
religious than their parents, who in turn are less religious than parents 
of non-volunteer students. Slightly more than half of the volunteers 
are male but this represents a disproportion of females since the pool 
from which volunteers are drawn contains a ratio of four males to one 
female. Intelligence, at least as measured by academic performance, 
seems no differently distributed among the volunteers than the rest 
of the Harvard population. Numbers in the different grade groups and 
in the honors program are virtually the same for volunteers and non- 
volunteers. 

Approximately one-third of the volunteers express some interest in 
mental health and related careers prior to volunteering, and many do 
ultimately follow these preferences. Additionally, our data on occu- 
pational preference show that the goren not only attracts those 
already interested in a career in these professions, but also has a 
crystallization effect upon career shoppers, and a recruiting effect on 
the uncommitted. What should be borne in mind, however, is that the 
actual number of students who are interested in a mental health occu- 
pation varies from year to year, and that they are usually a minority 
in the program, albeit a large one. 

If we turn to variables that are more expressive of values and 
attitudes, certain differences between volunteers, other college stu- 
dents, and the Harvard comparison students appear. Predictably, 
more volunteers intend to choose an occupation within the field of 
mental health or in a related profession, and fewer are considering 
the traditional fields of business, law or natural science. Volunteers 
have definite ideas about what makes a job desirable and these ideas 
differ from those of other students. They place more emphasis pan 
service, personal contact and creativity opportunities in a job 
upon independence, income or prestige. This orientation to work 
goes along with very low economic interests, as measure by the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindsey scale. Scores on this instrument also revealed 
a tendency for the volunteers to score high on theoretical and aesthetic 
interests, When presented with “choice” situations in relation to major 
life goals volunteers emphasized social and service aims and indicated 
they would be willing to realize these values at the expense of other 

oals. 
x The volunteer then, according to our data, is not a deviant. He 
is solidly upper-middle class and comes from a particular segment 
of this stratum. It is the more urban, educated, professional, s 
and sophisticated part which feels committed to certain aspects of 
the American tradition. A fairly large segment of this group continues 
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to send its children to public schools and historically they have a 
tradition of service to the community. This group has worked for 
many different causes in the community and its women dominate 
the corps of direct service volunteers in thousands of programs around 
the country. 

The cultural and social background of these volunteers, then, 
would lead to the expectation that they would participate in some form 
of social service, even though one could not predict that the mental 
hospital would interest them. Our data seem to indicate that volun- 
teering in the mental hospital program, while it has facets that are 
substantively different from other kinds of pro-social activity, is not 
necessarily providing a unique experience for a highly differentiated 
poup of students within the Harvard context. On the contrary, it may 

e one way among many which may be utilized by college students 
for the testing and perfecting of various styles of handling those ma- 
terials of the real world that are related to the difficult job of assuming 
adult status. If we juxtapose the social and cultural context from which 
the volunteer comes and his value orientations alongside the oppor- 
tunities the program offers, it may be seen that there is an approximate 
fit between gratifications and needs of the student at this point in his 
life cycle. Like his parents he is secular, urban, sophisticated and in- 
telligent. He seeks an opportunity for creativity, direct human contact 
and service to others. He is not a “practical” type. He has low economic 
interests and tends to value the intellectual and aesthetic over the 
prestigeful and the materially rewarding, Working with the chronic 
psychotic is uneconomic, requires a as to give considerable 
of oneself, demands creativity in approach, presents a concrete intel- 
lectual and serious social pose and provides the context for a 
very primary and powerful kind of human communication. It is a 
setting in which the student can be, in a phrase, sophisticatedly 
nurturant and realize some strongly held values, 

Aside from examining th 
ground and values of the student and the Opportunities available to 


of placement at a given level in society, but deri 
nature of the college student sui generis. This dri 
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problems which he is in the process of resolving and that most college 
students will be embroiled in conscious and unconscious conflicts 
centering mostly around the problems of personal identity and com- 
petence. We have not concentrated on the maze of idiosyncratic psy- 
chological subtleties surrounding the sturm und drang of relinquishing 
childhood for the responsibilities of the real world, although we 
recognize their crucial importance in the individual instance. We focus 
on what are essentially patterns of coping with the maturational and 
dynamic problems as they are evidenced by the style in which the 
student experiences his mental hospital wor 


Ideologies and Styles 


Individual motivation in the beep tgs der is an extremely 
complex phenomenon, but it is our feeling that certain psycho-social 
characteristics of the adolescent generally and the college student in 
particular, provide the motivation for pro-social action. The marginal 
status of the college student, his need to establish an identity, prove 
his competence and challenge adult authority when combined with 
his drive toward autonomy and his need to love which can be more 
safely manifested as altruism probably account for the energy which 
many adolescents pour into social action aimed at somehow “doing 
something about conditions” or “changing things.” The manner in 
which the college student adapts to the experience in the mental 
hospital is also subject to other important influences. One of these 
important influences is that of the organizational focus of the volunteer 
program. The Mental Hospital Committee transmits to its members 
goals, aims, beliefs and norms even though it does not propose ex- 
plicit directives to the volunteers. These goals and norms, while they 
are not static and do change and also vary in the degree to which they 
are formally transmitted, are enduring and well enough elaborated 
to be termed an ideology. They constitute an ideology in the sense that 
they form a complex of values, assumptions and theories falling into 
a more or less integrated pattern which is taken as a directive to action. 
Like all ideologies there is a tendency toward logical “closure.” The 
ideology of the program revolves around four central concerns: (a) 
the nature and status of the mental patient; (b) the role of the 
volunteer; (c) the role of professionals; and (d) the mental hospital 
as an institution. Although all are important to the student program 
(a) and (b) are perhaps most significant. i ; J 

The greatest agreement and the most explicit assertions are prob- 
ably on the nature and status of the mental patient. Patients o 
defined by the ideology as people who are neglected in a miserable 
situation and who need and deserve help. The patient is seen Abs) 
sistently as one who should be accorded full human rec rights, 
and love—whatever his pathology. Students are united in condemning 
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any kind of treatment which gives the patient less than full status 
as a human being. Students generally have a different and more 
optimistic view of patholo that taken by others—including 
many professionals. Although beliefs about the nature of psychosis 
vary among volunteers it is assumed that there are elements of health 
in every patient and the “official” assertion of the Crane tends 
toward the extreme view that every patient can be helped toward 
health by the volunteers. 

Closely connected with this concept of the mental patient is a 
view of what the volunteer should be doing for the patient and how 
he should be doing it. The program ideology assumes that the student 
should be a friend to the patient and treat him as an equal. The em- 
phasis is upon warmth and respect in an qhiskrentyped relationship, 
with interaction rather than insight as the therapeutic tool. As one 
volunteer has phrased it, “The mission is to be a mensch.” Another 
important aspect of the volunteer role definition is the emphasis 
upon creativity and ingenuity in matching the attributes and skills 
of the volunteers with the needs of the patients. 

Program ideology toward professionalism is perhaps less clear-cut 
and elicits less consensus. However, there is a central theme more or 
less rejecting of many aspects of professionalism. The fact that the 
students are both untrained and unpaid is capitalized upon in the 
ideology. To a degree, professional norms which include lack of in- 
volvement with patients, concentration upon pathology and viewing 
patients as cases are rejected. The ideology 
tion that in some way the professionals have failed the chronic patient, 
either in 4 i or in giving ne soon. This has the corollary that 


and should not be adopted b 
the student. Student ideology is asco should not be adopted by 


Ideology about the mental hospital is not monolithic but there 


is consensus that the public mental hospital as presently constituted 
is fundamentally dehumanizin degrading, and appropriate for 
the treatment of the mentally ill. Although the ideology does not con- 
tain a specific ti te to effect change the situation is seen as a 

which the community—and the volunteer as part 


view within the ideology is that the hos 
lem but a malign and evil place which 
In addition to program ideology another set of factors that will 
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influence the adaptation of the student to his volunteer experience is 
the nature of the encounter he has with patients and the hospital 
structure. Patients and staff vary in their responses to volunteers and 
this means that the individual experience and how it is handled will 
cover a range of outcomes. 

This ideological ground, against which the individual volunteer 
must position himself upon entering the program acts both as a con- 
aeons factor and a rough definition of a peer group situation where 
the adolescent student is offered the opportunity to test competence, 
engage in constructive rebellion against adult failures, exercise auton- 
omy in action, express his altruism, and work at establishing his 
identity. 

The manner in which a given student reacts to the Pasar 
situation is dependent upon his reaction to program i „ his 
own individual value system and his dynamic needs—all of which 
become integrated into a behavioral style. These styles, and their 
accompanying student ideologies, are not random and idiosyncratic 
but fall into observable patterns. A typology of styles has emerged 
from our study of the volunteer. This typology represents a series of 
ideal-type constructs. The constructs are, however, linked closely to 
systematically observed empirical referrents of verbal and non-verbal 
behavior. Furthermore while the level of abstraction of the typology 
partakes of two adjacent levels—the dynamic and the behavioral— 
and consequently loses something in theoretical elegance, this level 
is operationally more fruitful in achieving and understanding of the 
ebb and flow of pro-social action in this context and others. 

The ideologies, or lack of them, with which students enter the 
volunteer program influences the behavioral styles they use. There is 
variety in the beliefs and theories of students manifesting the different 
styles but there is also a central unifying factor in their ideologies. 
This stems from the common altruism of the students. If altruism is 
taken to mean “regard for and devotion to the interests of others” it 
is accurate to say that it is a value held by all volunteers and taken 
as a basis for action at least in the context of the mental hospital. 
Although the roots of this altruism may differ among students and it 
is not necessarily primary in the value systems of all students, it is 
a central and common value commitment for all students engaged in 
this activity. The search for identity, the competence testing, the 
assuagement of marginality could easily take place in another 


acquired, it provides a motivational base for being a volunteer of 
some sort, for giving to others. From this common base the ideologies 
of these students branch out in different directions and for varying 


distances. 
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Aside from importance as a directive to action, student ideologies 
differ as to how well intellectualized and consciously elaborated they 
are and how much of the students’ life concerns they cover. 


The typology of styles is based upon several sources of data. The 
first comprises transcripts of intensive interviews with volunteers. 
Questions elicited information on the volunteers’ conscious motivations 
for volunteering, their prior experiences and family constellation, their 
relation to and activity with patients, satisfactions and frustrations 
experienced in the program, and values and important life concerns. 
The second source was systematic reports on the performance of the 
volunteers, collected by the professional personnel supervising them. 
Also regular written reports submitted by volunteers after each con- 
tact with the patients were used. We analyzed organizational records 
which document a range of facts about the volunteer's participation 
in the program. Too, several years of close connection with the oper- 
ating aspects of the organization and with individual students has 
given us the opportunity for direct observation. 


Based upon the above data five different styles emerged from our 
analysis. They are the following: 


(1) professional or career-testing 
(2) political 

(3) social 

(4) moral 

(5) existential 


These styles are differentially distributed among the students with 
the professional most common and the political and the moral follow- 
ing close behind while the social and the existential are less frequent 


and occur in about the same proportion. The sections below will 
explore each of these or, 


h ganized tendencies which the students develop 
for regulating the new human and institutional experiences they 
encounter. 


The Professional Style 


The student who adopts the i 
has, next to the political-ideological pietia eebe: Ere Peele 


student, th i is 
ogy and feels it as a directive for oo 1 esa 


himself i 
ideologies generally include a strong oe teerional 


ing volunteer uses his ideol- 
ts re the world and other people 
Re nck to rely Paai ces ie erwise ambiguous situations. 


; e intellectual component—more 
so than students using other styles. The career volubtter is testing 
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and learning, He is testing his own potential, interests, skill and pos- 
sible commitment to a field. He is also testing the range of rewards 
and opportunities available in the field, and its negative potential. The 
careerist is guided by the experience largely by conscious reflection 
although his learning is shot through with affect. The careerist develops 
an intense interest in techhicism and in intellectual methods of con- 
trolling reality. These may stabilize as a primary source of satisfaction. 
He may internalize both professional skill components and the pro- 
fessional ideology. This reduces and channels the affective aspects of 
the moral and service orientations which are also part of the careerists 
value committments. 

The professional style has two subtypes. The first is the student 
who is already pointed toward a profession which involves norms 
and skills similar to those needed by the volunteer in mental hospital 
work. This student probably represents the “purest” career type. The 
other subtype of career-testing student is less focused on a choice 
of occupation and his primary concern is apt to be a generalized desire 
to engage in some kind of “people work” which may range from teach- 
ing to the diplomatic service. 


Professional Resolutions 


The career-testing student has set his feet on the path to a com- 
petence which may help him resolve his problems of maturation, 
establish an identity, and sublimate his altruism. A prominent mecha- 
nism in the resolution is intellectualization. Although the style is not 
a rigid mold of behavior the career of the professional type in the 
program is apt to move along the following lines: He comes to the pro- 
gram with a leaning toward one of the professions dealing in some 
way with mental illness. He has not yet crystallized his occupational 
choice. He is, in some measure, morally indignant about the condition 
of the mentally ill and, again in some measure, wants to resolve the 
problem through altruistic service. He wants to make patients well 
and get them out of the hospital. As he becomes involved in the 
program and with a patient, he begins to have a learning experience 
and develop his competence. At some point he begins to form a 
self image of the person who “really sees what goes on in groups Or 
“has learned a great deal about psychodynamics and understands 
why people react as they do.” He is robably still “too involved with 
patients—his moral indignation and his altruism are still operating 
strongly, he has not fully converted to the professional ideology. x 
he progresses in his intellectualization of the problems of menta 
illness he undergoes a preview of the socialization which will ulti- 
mately integrate him into a profession. At some point he ceases to 
become angry and frustrated because “his” patient is not leaving the 
hospital due to his efforts. He will settle for establishing a “good rela- 
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tionship.” As one career testing volunteer, now in medical school, put 
it, “I now feel the frustration from an almost theoretical point of 
view—my interest seems to have shifted from an almost exclusive 
concern with getting the patient well to the theory per se.” 

In addition to developing a pre-professional competence by 
mastering the intellectual and technical problems of a field, the career 
testing student may get a sense of being involved with a major social 
problem and coping with it as a quondam member of adult power 
structures and role systems. 

Obviously, the outcome is not the same for all students; some will 
achieve only certain elements of the resolutions. The optimal resolution 
for the career testing student is to settle on a career, to develop a 
competence and the beginnings of a professional identity, to feel that 
he has entered into some of the significant structures of the adult world 
and successfully competed with his elders in attacking a major social 
problem, and to have transmuted his altruism into a professional ethic. 

A negative resolution also contains a series of ramifications. If the 
student finds that he does not derive satisfaction from the mastery 
of the theory and techniques that relate to mental illness, he has first 
of all eliminated one of a finite range of choices in a significant area 
of his life. Two kinds of failure can be in 


c v ai volved here. He may prove 
inept at learning the requisite intellectual and personal skills or while 


acquiring at least a modicum of the skills may find that the field is 
basically unsatisfying or repellant to him. If there is failure in the 
attempt at mastery then he not only loses a profession but he also is 
deprived of an arena wherein he might firmly establish an identity. 
While either resolution is an experience of no small significance to 
an adolescent, the student will not necessarily be crushed by one 
such event. It would seem to constitute, at a minimum, a learning 
experience of some pe Gaby The conscious reaction may be ex- 

r y one career dropout.” He says, “Well, it has 
een an interesting experience—more than that, I would say. I think 


that I did some good. I didn’t —that’ 
tt dk elt ting ah a ey oe 


tual and technical problems pre- 
trying so hard to “move” the paent 
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and may withdraw from involvement with the patient. Thus he may 
lose two therapeutic tools we have reason to believe are particularly 
effective. 


Political and Ideological Political Styles 


What we have termed the political‘ style of approaching the vol- 
unteer experience presents two clearly differentiated subtypes. The 
first is the ideological-political. This student has a sophisticated, in- 
tellectualized, and extensively elaborated ideology which he sees as a 
guide to action. The complexity and sophistication of the ideology may 
vary with individual students, but it is always an intellectualization 
of moral indignation. The intensity of the moral indignation may differ 
but ideological-political students feel that the world is poorly run 
and if they were only given a chance at running it, something might be 
done about the injustices and suffering that are the result of this 
poor administration. They tend to come from the more intellectual 
ranks of the college population and a great part of their activities 
consists of challenging adult competence and spearheading a resistance 
to the bumbling establishment of the elders. 

Often enough these students astutely identify institutional flaws. 
They are non-conforming and creative in approaching problems 
dealing with the mental hospital, and often initiate innovations. They 
may at times become frustrated at the recalcitrance of the institutional 
structures and the resistance of human material they are attempting 
in a fashion to remake. 


Ideological-Political Resolutions 


Students of this style are pushed by intellectualized moral indig- 
nation. Competence testing is not carried out by learning a dit ic 
professional skill. They are apt to reject professionalism because they 
do not see this occupational area as one in which they want to akie 
mastery and/or establish a base for identity. They often identify the 
professional with the “establishment” which is presumed to be re- 
sponsible, if not for the problem, at least for the failure to mt ed it. 
A satisfactory resolution for them is complex and does not reac a 


highly they feel they have to produce solutions. This attitude makes 
this te oF cider difficult y deal with at times, but va is onon 
imaginative and effective in developing innovations bap py K 
patient. He is often also a rule breaker. The resolution he m 2 
comfortable is to be able to feel that he is active, alert to any 


4 The common distasteful connotations of “political” are not intended, and 


are consistently not applicable. 
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infringement of the patients’ rights, and that he is continually pushing 
the hospital administration and the professionals both to let him try 
out his ideas and to bestir themselves to greater effort. 

The negative resolution for the are wet en student occurs 
when he feels that he has been outmaneuv by the establishment, 
or that his critique is going, not unheeded—he expects this and bolsters 
his ideology on this fact—but unheard. 

The second subtype is the political student who, in contrast to 
the “ideologue,” finds greater significance in the political process per 
se than in the ideological rationale. His level of moral indignation is 
lower, absent, or couched in terms of an organizational critique. He 
is an organizer, an administrator, and—when necessary—a diplomat. 
He sees his function as one of keeping the program running smoothly, 
which he often does. Because political expediency may lead him to 
sacrifice a remote ideological principle for an immediate gain, he may 
appear to be using the program for his own ends. But his loyalty to the 

a and concern for the patient is seldom at issue. Both 
political sub have a commitment to helping the patient, although 
it is differently manifested. The patient provides a suitable object for 
oo and competence may be tested’ by developing organizational 

For the political student who does not have a fulminating ide- 
ology, a satisfactory processual resolution may come about eigh 
officership and administration in the program. This type of political 
student will often come into contact with power structures and role 
ct far afield from the ir oe or the student organization since 

acts as a representative of the program. Students in this role have 


had contact with a range of 
the federal level, for 2 tas me structures from the local to 


however, have the opportunity to be successful in i i 
; : X nit L a complicated activ- 
ity among, and in competition with, his peers and on in with 


The negative resolution for this student consists in hi i 
c c ts in his exclusion 
from or failure to gain access to the administrative apparatus of the 
program. For then he is denied the opportunity to test his competence 


by helping to organize and guidi : 
major aA probia. guide an effort to do something about a 


Social Style 
In common with all volunteers, the s 


Inc tudent wh i i 
activity in the social style is partly motivated io K dai. Di ri 


service, by altruism. The primary characteristic of the social style, 
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however, is that there is a strong focus upon interaction with other 
volunteers. It is important for the social type to feel that he is col- 
laborating with others in work that points toward a common social 
goal. This student has an ideology that is almost vestigial. It consists 
primarily of his altruism and a belief in the value of association with 
others and is not elaborated with any consistency or self-consciousness. 
The value orientation of the type is apt to be traditional. He 
appears to follow the upper-middle class emphasis upon pleasant, and 
perhaps somewhat undiscriminating socializing, and the tradition of 
service to the community, For this of student the experience can 
be functional role playing for his adult status. 

There is some evidence that the social style may contain two 
subtypes. Some students of this type place more emphasis upon the 
purely associational aspects of the experience while retaining a 
service orientation, Others emphasize more the altruistic, humanitar- 
ian, charitable aspects of volunteering almost in a spirit of noblesse 
oblige—stemming from family tradition. Also, the social volunteer 
may be the gregarious person who finds satisfaction in associating 
with people in numerous contexts—from the back wards to ex- 
clusive Harvard clubs. On the other hand, he may be the student with 
a history of difficulty in social relationships who wants to enjoy le 
but doesn’t know exactly how. He hopes to find, in a group whi deals 
with “problems,” social contacts that are personally satisfying. 


Social Resolutions 


The social student seeks a tangible and definite resolution to his 
volunteer experience. The base for his identity, although he may be 
somewhat conflicted about it, lies firmly in his family and subcultural 
background. He has been taught to value service and pleasant inter- 
action with his fellows. Although his identity is generally made up of 
additional and complex factors, if he can prove his competence to 
serve and be popular with peers whom he likes, he has fever 
some of the original directives about who he is. This student n 
some solid proof that his outlay of time and energy is meanin 
Initially, he needs response from the patients and ultimately he bc 
to see real improvement in their condition. He also needs to form 
relationships with other volunteers that are at least as satisfying as 
those he has made in other contexts. Depending apo whether the 
social or the service comes first in his value hierarchy, he ma need 
the satisfaction of association to an a oy the slightest 
efforts to achieve the results he wants Spaus ; 

The optimal resolution for the social student is to realize oe 
firmly held values by gine the group of volunteers he a ers 
compatible, like-minded an friendly, and by working with a ka 
sponsive patient who makes appreciable gains within a reasonable 
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time. Although we have not yet carried out a systematic analysis of 
factors operating with students who drop out of the program, an edu- 
cated guess is that a large proportion of them are socials for whom 
the resolution has been negative. If this kind of student is not sus- 
tained in his efforts by satisfaction with his associations in the program, 
he is apt to drop out fairly early. 

Lest the motivation and performance of this student seem to be 
fragile and tenuous, it must be emphasized that he can and does 
operate effectively with relatively little reward. If the patient is not 
making rapid strides, the social student may redefine the situation (I 
can't make the patient better but I can brighten his life a little). If 
he feels that through this redefinition his original altruistic values are 
being realized he can be loyal and effective in sustaining the ability 
of the chronic patient to maintain contact with someone from the out- 
side world—no mean feat in itself. 


Moral Style 


The student who elects to experience his volunteering in the moral 
style is in ways blood brother to the social type. He belongs in the 
same humanist tradition as the social, but for him it is less of a tra- 
ditional role to be acted out in service, and more of an immediate 
philosophical belief. He feels that if people are suffering in the world, 
something should be done about it. He is not, however, indignant 
about it and in this sense he is a good representative of the “cool” 
Harvard student. He lacks any consistent or sophisticated ideological 
critique of institutionally based wrongs. He iwa has explicit theories 
about the causes of injustice and suffering, but he does feel a very 
personalized commitment to do something constructive. He wants 
to po of himself in a concrete way and preferably in an established 
and legitimate manner. 

The moral student chooses to volunteer in the mental hospital 
because he sees this as an area of great need and intense human 
suffering where he can personally give. The moralist may, in spite of 
being “cool,” move into the experience intensely and need concrete 
testimony to the goodness of his giving and the value of his labors. 
Nevertheless, unlike the careerist or the ideologue, he is not clear 
about either the moral or practical solution to the problem. He is 
clear in his conviction that a human and a moral issue does exist. 


Moral Resolutions 


erience of the moral student is 


ife than it is for th z 
the political or the existential. In this he is like e soeki Studant, Tho 


s r truism are more prominent than 
competence testing and identity formation has fiaglivations for his 
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ae peron in the propan and the kinds of resolutions he seeks. 
mpetence testing and identity are not absent from the hospital 
context for him, but they do not loom so large. He is of a somewhat 
hilosophical and/or logical turn of mind, and likes to sort and allocate 
is experiences as they relate to the problems of maturation he is 
encountering. He is testing his competence elsewhere and more fully, 
often in the academic arena and in regard to his choice of a career. 
Nevertheless his selection of the mental hospital as a context in which 
to realize his humanistic values represents an almost conscious test. 
As one moral student said, “Well, I do have these values—I suppose 
you can call it vague altruism, but I feel that it is up to me to do 
something about them. When I give money to the March of Dimes or 
something, I don’t feel any sense of having done anything. Working at 
the hospital is more real—the idea I have of helping people—not 
only your friends—call it conscience or whatever—seems much more 
real to me now. I wanted to do something constructive and worth- 
while. I've got the feeling now that I can cope with things better, 
but of course this didn’t come just from my hospital experience.” 
It becomes incumbent upon the moral student to actualize his values 
as part of proving his identity as a moral person, and his competence 
as one who can choose the situation in which to do something 
“worthwhile” and effectively. 3 

The moral style provides probably the narrowest base for maintain- 
ing participation of any of the styles. This kind of student, having 
made the choice of working with the chronic psychotic, needs as- 
surance that in giving altruistically of himself rather than money, 
for example, he is helping resolve what he sees as essentially a moral 
pice: a matter of conscience. This assurance has to come primarily 

om the patient. Often it does not. 3 : 

The optimal positive resolution for the student who is committed 
to the moral style is to work directly with a patient whom he can love 
and to see his offering of love take effect. Moral students often form 
strong bonds with the patients and develop sustained and therapeutic 
relationships, Barring an optimal resolution on the moral student may 
redefine the situation so that he is convinced that functioning in the 
administrative end of the program is helping others give to the 
patients and achieve real results even though he himself cannot. 

A negative resolution, the consequence of lack of reward from 
the patients, means quick withdrawal for the moral student and leaves 
him with a sense of defeat in his attempt to put his values into 
practice, What the ramifications of this defeat may be we are not 
certain but it does car: ilt with it. 

Even though pre may be high among moral students, re 
who are rewarded enough to stay are dedicated, hard, and fai 
workers who function as guardians of the patients human rights. 
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They continually emphasize to staff and other volunteers that the 
patient has a moral claim to be treated with dignity. Even researchers 
are looked upon with a jaundiced eye or come under direct fire when 
their activities are considered an invasion of the patients’ privacy. 


Existential Style 


The ideology of the existential student is difficult to classify. His 
mystique, while it represents an all-encompassing value orientation 
and a view of the universe is in essence a very simple central idea. 
It is a motivation for action which denies any systematic plan for 
action. In short the existential ideology means forswearing ideology. 
This student is at one and the same time the most selfish and the most 
selfless of the volunteers. He neither expects to gain any ultimate 
occupational advantage nor does he feel a traditional moral com- 
mitment to “humanity,” “the community,” “society” or any other 
collective. He has no burning need to be of service. The responsibility 
he feels is to himself and to the exploration of experience. In this 
sense he is intensely concerned with self. He is not seeking to change 
systems or run organizations. Adaptability to new and unpredictable 
situations rather than traditionalism is an article of faith with the 
existentialist. Although he abides by a set of definite aims these have 
a provisional character and tend to change with each new experience, 
He has an “encounter” with the hospital which he tries to incorporate 


as part of his own “becoming,” in a way that other not. 
All this is the selfish side of the coin. i aR 

His selflessness stems, somewhat paradoxically from the over- 
whelming search for identity. The shea to “encounter” leads him to 
see the patients he works with as whole persons, not as helpless or 
interesting pathological specimens. It is here that his altruism is 
strongest. He makes a strong effort to enter the world of the patient 


and is accepting of deviant reactions. In fact the mournful morgues 


for the living which we call back wards are tailor-made for the 


existential commitment. He searches out extreme situations on the 


logic that these make impossible the use of f i 
naked recognition of the authentic RES ao 


Existential Resolutions 


The existential student is probably least threatened ful 
reality found in the back wards antes not require CRE of 
resolutions other students do. In a way, the existentialist has a resolu- 
tion built in—the need to experience intensely. The hospital supplies 
the opportunity. He seeks his identity here as well as anywhere else 
and this search for identity assumes a particular mode. He views 
as a challenge the fact that the chro ; 


3 nic ward is a situation where 
the outcome is unknown and here he can seek an existential moment. 
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In a real sense he equates an encounter with a Harvard professor 
and a schizophrenic car washer. His value premises make for an 
adaptable and imaginative approach to work with patients, and since 
his aims are provisional and not frustrated by new and unpredictable 
situations, he is not easily discouraged. This means that the optimal 
resolution for the existential student will hold nothing more tangible 
than the feeling that he is undergoing a true and intense experience. 

He may have a negative resolution if he feels hemmed in by rules 
and procedures, or if he cannot somehow “encounter” the patients 
and hospital. The nature of his values means that for him an optimal 
resolution is quite meaningful. A negative resolution will have less 
impact on him than it would for the career-testing student, for example. 


Conclusion 


This typology has provided a useful framework for coordinating 
data and interpreting the behavior of volunteers. It enables an analyst 
to explain in eee why some students drop out or are indifferently 
faithful while others are fiercely loyal to the program for four years. 
It makes the differential behavior of the students in relation to 
patients and to the hospital more intelligible. It is also useful in under- 
standing the internal organization of the students’ program, and how 
some of the organizational imperatives are met. 

Implications for the student, the patient, the volunteer aa 
the mental hospital itself and later the community will vary wi the 
different resolutions of the experience that the students using different 
behavioral styles come to. For example a moral student who has 
a positive resolution may later be quite active in the cause of mental 
health on the community level. On the other hand, a social student 
who undergoes a negative resolution may become indifferent and 
pessimistic toward the whole problem. 

The styles we have identified are applicable to a range of human 
behavior. They may, in fact, constitute relatively fixed ean 
to other life experiences the students are confronting. In another ond 
the conceptualization of styles of behavioral response to problematic 
situations has been applied successfully to the analysis of the divergent 
behavior of professional street corner workers (5). mee 

The analysis and definition of the processes discussed in Fi s 
chapter may provide a useful background for understandin o A 
related phenomena such as differential participation f students 
movements for desegregation, the peace corps, po eee 
and other forms of pro-social action. Space does not permi 
exploration of more so histicated theoretica i 
the connections between the behavioral manifestations We have ex- 


amined and ego development and the relation 
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adaptive maneuvers to Robert White's concept of efficacy (7). There 
are major theoretical implications however, which will be explored 
elsewhere. 
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